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education agencies. In addition, for 24 years, FWL has be m a federally designated regional 
laboratory with the charge to provide service and support for the public schools in Arizona, 
California, Nevada, and Utah. Other funding comes from state and private sources, and 
addresses the entire range of educational concerns — from preschool experiences through 
adult literacy. 

About San Diego State University 

The College of Education at San Diego State University is involved in extensive collabo- 
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programs. Research results and journal articles are announced regularly in ERIC's index and 
abstract bulletins. 

Besides processing documents and journal articles, the Clearinghouse prepares bibliog- 
raphies, literature reviews, monographs, rnd other interpietive research studies on topics in 
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HO can forget his or her first day — 
indeed, first year — of teaching? 
Most of us who recall that memo- 
rable time were confronted with a task that 
by today's standards was easy. Not only are 
today's beginning teachers expected to per- 
form from their first day as seasoned profes- 
sionals, but they are expected to do it in a 
classroom setting that has changed a great 
deal. When I started teaching, most students 
spoke English; they were reasonably well 
prepared; they came from a rather homoge- 
neous culture; and I never had to give a 
passing thought to rlassroom safety or graf- 
fiti in the halls, tvon then there was a lot to 
learn in order to become a good teacher. 
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Learning to teach conifxiently is a kmg-lerni 
pnKi*ss, involving several stapes ot develnpment 
and extending well into the first years of teaching. 
Unfortunately, until rcvently, there has been little 
recognition of beginning teachers as novices who 
reipire stable working amditions and proftssional 
support if they an» to biwnie ci>mpetent profession- 
als. Beginning teachers ha\ e bivn expixled to as- 
sume the same responsibilities and pt»rfomi as well 
as du>sc teachers who have had many years of class- 
room ex|x*rience. Frequently, working conditions 
and assignments of beginning teachers are not con- 
duciw* to their proft^ssional development or success. 
Bi^ginning teachers tiH> often Kvome frustratixJ with 
classriHim management, overwhelmed with p*iper- 
work, and fcvl inadei]uateand ptmerk^s. Faced with 
th^ se conditions and lack of support, large niuiil>ers 
of teachers leave the pri>fession within their first few 
years ot teaching. 

Preparing teachers who have confidence and 
com|X'tencc and will remain in the profession re- 
quires a long-term, mtegrattnl, systematic appmach 
which extends from undergraduate preparation 
thnnigh professional studies and continues during 
the novice years of teaching. This nuxlel of cxtendixi 
teacher preparation recogni/i^ the ci>ntinuity of the 
learning prcKess and the developmental stages in 
bivoming a professional teacher. On this learning 
continuum, programs for Ivginning teacher support 
provide tor the transition from university student to 
prufessional teacher and are the critical link between 
thiH)ry .ind its application in the classroom. 

To put in place an eftWtive extended approach 
to teacher preparation, universities and sc1uk)1 dis- 
tricts must recogni/e that they mvd io be a single 
highly connected and integn.ted system foriHiucat- 
ing teachers. There must bt^ articulation between the 
components of fhi^ extended teacher prep^iration: 
undergraduate pr-paratiiui, professional stud iesand 
beginn'ng teacher supp4)rt programs. Where school- 
university partnerships have been developed for 
student teaching or school improvement, these p^u t- 
nerships couki become the vehicle fin framing and 



implementing l>eginning teacher support programs. 
As well, professional ixiucators should hi' consultixl 
as university faculty define the university teacher 
preparation airriculum,and university faculty should 
be involveil in building and delivering the beginning 
teacher suppi>rt ciniifHnient. This privess will not only 
result in effcvtive beginning teacher support prt>grams, 
but will provide opportunities for professional teach- 
ers and university faculty to learn about c irrent re- 
search on teaching, promising instructional practices, 
conditions contributing to teaching ef fectiveness, and 
the challenge>. schools face when educating an in- 
creasingly diverse student population. Tnie profes- 
sionals have the capacity to learn artd grow through- 
out their careers. Bi^ginning teacl.ersupport programs 
need to build this capacity in the novice teacher Toi^ 
often, help for the Hi^ginning teacher is directed to- 
ward or limittni to a narrow range of classroom sur- 
viva! skills. While survival and adjustment may be an 
impiirtanl initial asjXH:t of supjwt for beginning teach- 
ers, it should not stop there. Beginning teacher pro- 
grams should improve and expand the beginning 
teacher's ability to implement a variety of appropriate 
instructional stratc»gies including cross-cultural etiu- 
cation, curriculuxn development, diagnosing student 
learning, sek^cting and developing effective teaching 
materials, and assuming schixil leadership roks. 

Assisting beginning teachers in their devek>p« 
ment toward bivoming competent professionals is 
critically important if we are to strengthen K-12 t^iu- 
cation, particularly for ethnically and linguistically 
diverse students. We cannot afford to waste our in- 
vestment in tho.He w^ho are preparing to teach because* 
we are unwilling or unable to extend to them the 
support they need to succet*d as they bt^gin their 
careiTs, Schwls and universities can collaboratively 
launch bt^inning teacher programs which will curtail 
the exv Jus of new teachers from the profession and 
strengthen teaching. Dctiis^mns^ Pni^rnmsfor Nctv Tvtu h 
t'rs; The California Fxpcncme captures the experience 
and knowleilge of the many fine California teachers 
and uni\ersity faculty who are working together to 
buikl beginning teacher support programs. 
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Superintendent 
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BMEqualit) ot cUis* room teachers in 
California h IS never been more im- 
portant thtin it ib today. Assuming 
that pupil teacher ratios remain constant, 
the Policy Analysis for Califc^rnia Education 
(PACE) group forecast that California will 
need 327,500 new elementary teachers 
through 1^94-93. Bt^ginning in 1 WO-91, sec- 
ondary pupil enrollments will also begin to 
i n c r ea se, with corol 1 a ry a d d 1 1 io . i a 1 d em a nd s 
for single-subject credential holders (PACE, 
1989). Where will these teachers come from? 
How well will they be qualified to teach the 
di%erseCalifornia student pc^pulation? What, 
if anything, can we do to ensure that these 
who are most qualif.ed choose to stay in 
teaching? 



Calitoniia must takiMamiprdu'iisiveappR^icli 
to addressing these issues. I he vvirious ^\iitCtitiontiI 
si^menls (Element.irysecondttr)* i\iuc.ition,CaHtor- 
tva Strife University, University of California!, Asso- 
ciation of !ndepi*ndent C olleges and Universities, 
California t ommunity C oUeges, and others) are 
currently workinjx i;ether mi a nuniK»rol ctH>|vra- 
tive initiatives to address these issues. These int hide 
strategit^ to( I ) nvruit ableindividuals into the teach- 
ing profession; (2) provide* them with the best pos- 
sible preparation; O) give new teachers ample sup- 
pi^rt during their early, difficult veai^ in the class« 
rtHim; (4) estabhsh rigorous standards for their full 
awgnition as educational professionals; and (5) ^a- 
cihtate their iommitment to life-long pn>f«sional 
development. 

This Cithh'lkh^, is an important Ci>ntribution to 
thesi' efforts, particularly as they pertain to che sup- 
|Xirt of new teachers. The articles divmribe various 
concef^tions and alternative approaches to new 
teacher support and assessment and the multiple 
rok^ that various 4*rgani/ations can ta^;e to this pro- 
ci-ss. The insights offered in these are parlitularly 
critical given our current shortage of teachers, the 
changing studen* population in the state, and the 
climate of readim*ss for ixlucational Reform. 

Although the bixik dws not address the issue of 
rei ruiting minoritit*s into teaching, ail of us will need 
to work towart? a better match between the students 
in California classrooms ami the heterogeneity in Ihe 
teaching population. We nwd mure teachers from 
di\ 'erse backgrounds to S4*rve as role niiKiels for our 
students. In IQH^^^K), the racial and ethnic composi- 
tii>n of the natitm s K- 12 pupil enrollment is diamet- 
rically opposi\i to scIhk)!, Ci>llege and university 
enrollments. At a time when maw than 50 jxTcent of 
K-12 studi nts in Calih^mia are racialh'. cthivaillv, 
and linguistically diverse, thf typical classroom 
teacher c ontinues to Kni fnrty-year-oki Anglo, ncnv 
Hispanir female. Forecasts suggest that tlu^e trends 



will contimje unless concerteii efti^rJs are made to 
increase the successful participation of a '1 students m 
elementary , scvtMidary, and ^-Kistsiwndary cvluca- 
tion. As Bud 1 ! ^Jgkinsim has put it, "By ari>und the 
year 2lK^), America will bi» a nation m \^ hich <me of 
every three of us will nun-while. Minorifii^ will 
cover a bn?ader siK iiHwmimiic range than ever ~ 
lore, w hich makes simplistic treatment oi their nwds 
not useful/' (Institute for Educational I eadership. 

The ntvd to Rx*\iit and support new teachers 
trom various b*ickgrounds is made morecimiplex by 
the climate of educational reform currently piTvad- 
ing dis< ussions of teaching. I listorically, changes in 
the supply and demand of teachers in California, as 
elsewhere, have biH'n managed by Icnisening or tight- 
ening the acquirements for the leaching crinlential. 
What makes respimding to the current shortfall of 
teachers so difficult is that we are simultanwusly 
expkiring w\iys to upgrade the standards tor entr>^ 
and pi^rformance during the early vears in teaching 
while rt^cruiting more individuals from diverse, dis- 
similar Kickgroimds into the iKcupation. 

I btiieve we can do it. As e\ idenci\1 by pilot 
programs in communities as diverst* as S^in I)i*. go, 
Oakland, Chito, Hay ward. 1 resno and Santa Cru/, 
yi>ung and niU-Sivyoung people are i hiuising carcvrs 
in teaching. When provided with organi/atiiinal 
sup}X)rt and staff development that recognises thi'ir 
no\ ice status, new teachers are signing up to sta^^ in 
the occuj^itiiin, even in hard-ti^staff scIhhiIs and 
districts- Nevertheless, new teacher support is only 
asgi>od as thec<mlext in which it isembedded. In that 
sense, it is just t>ne element in the larger strategy to 
strengthen the educational \*'orkfi>rce through conv 
prehensive prepamtitin and assessment of prosjLHv- 
tive teachers, the provision of suppcm during induc- 
tion.cc>mpi4itivecomp'ns*ilion^Mckages,and work- 
ing conditions whu h reflect responsil^le division 
making in a climate t>f priifessional accountability. 
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IntroJuction 



Ann I. Morey"^ 

San Diego State University 



THIS book is mtended to assist the 
many talented women and men 
who have chosen education as a 
career and whose work with the nation's 
children will touch the future in significant 
ways. As these new teachers enter their class- 
rooms they face unprecedented challenges 
related to changes in societal context, in- 
creasing ethnic diversity, and the condition 
of public education. As a group, they will 
struggle with the transition from college 
student to classroom teacher; they will en- 
counter situations where they question 
whether they have the necessary knowledge 
or problem-solving skills to respond effec- 
tively. Many will leave teaching within five 
years. Programs to assist these new teachers 
are being organized, implemented, and 
evaluated across the country. Asa result, the 
knowledge base is expanding. 

*The nuthonvishi'^ toackmm^lt'djie the conlribuUons made 
by Dunie Murphy. Gail St'titer.omi John Mi'rgi'iiLioUcr to 
tlw litmitim revkiv of tim chapler. 
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In this publication we seek to capture the knowl- 
edge of California educational k^aders who are in- 
volved in programs of suppkirt for new teachers. Our 
intent is to provide guidance for ourselve- and others 
in the planning and impkwentation of programs for 
new teachers. Decidedly pragmatic, this biKik is to- 
cus^?d on improving the quality and retention of 
teachers. 

We also hope to provide a jx'rspecti ve for Cali- 
fornia poHcy-makers and their staffs as they frame 
legislation to support programs for all of California's 
new teachers. Certainly, this legislation will be in the 
context of the revenues of the state and influenced by 
various state-level constituent groups, ll costs atout 
$35,000 to prepare a new teacher, and the loss of this 
teacher within the first few years of teaching is indeed 
expensive to California. It is our view that we can 
provide effective support for new teachers that w ill 
greatly increase their retention. However, the impact 
of such sup.^ort will be reduced if the legislation is 
more expedient than informed. 

The Growth of N^w Teacher Assistancf 
Programs 

Although induction programs in etiucation 
began ver 20 years ago, it w^as not until the 1 980s that 
such programs a>mmandt>d nationwide interest. In 
1988, Far West Laborator)' identified nineteen states 
and the District of Columbia where assistance pro- 
grams for new teachers were being piloted or newly 
implemented. Further, the literature on new teacher 
programs has grown dramatically, reflecting a new 
interest and research direction. 

Two major factors thai have influenced this 
fcKUs of attention are concern for thequaiity of public 
education and the impending teacher shortage. Fach 
is discussed below. 

Concern for quality. In recent years we have 
seen a flurry of national and state repi>rts voicing 
dissatisfaction with the quality of public education 
and putting forth recommendations for its impnn'e- 
mcnt {e.g., A Nation at Ri<k, National Commission on 
Excellence. 1983; A Natkm Prepared, Carnegie Com- 
mission, 198h; Timwrnnvs Tetichers, Holmes C^roup, 
1986; Winy WiU Teach Our Chiyrcnl California Com- 
mission im the Teaching Pmh sion, 1985). While the 
content and structure ot teacher preparation pro- 
grams vary among institutions and across states, key 



issui^ havebi*en identifi^xi and debateti, and refomi 
is well underway in many places. In California, for 
e>ampk% fragmentation of the teacher preparation 
program is an impi>rtant issue. Reform efforts in this 
state havecentert^ on building an integrated, coher- 
ent, and extended teacher education program and on 
the development of collabcirative airangements be- 
tween university discipline faculty, teacher educa- 
tors, and public school personnel. 

In 1 983, the Office of the Chancellor of the Tali- 
fomia State University issued a report on ExccUem c in 
Profcssioml Educatkm (Morey). This re}x>rt spoke to 
the issue of fragmentation. It also reflected the judg- 
ment of many California teacher educators and public 
school personnel that one-year teacher credential 
programs inadequately prepared nc vices for the 
complexity of teaching, and an induction period of 
actual school teaching experience and structured 
support was needed. This view, shared by many 
across the nation, is heightened by the tremendous 
growth in knowledge about teaching and learning. 

Education is the only prtifession in which the 
novice s responsibilities are the same or more d ifficult 
than those of veteran professionals (Borko, 1986; 
Dariing-Hammond, 1985; Hall, 1982; HuHng-Austin, 
1987; Lanier with Little, 1986;Odell, 1987). Medicine, 
engineering, and architecture require a lengthy train- 
ing period with gradual increases in assumption of 
responsibilities {Wise & Darling-Hammond, 1987). 
These and other professions have defined and refined 
induction and st>ciali;^ation programs. New archi- 
tLN:ts, engi neers, and psychologists, for exa mpk\ must 
work under the direction of an established profes- 
sional for a predetermincni length of tim^4>efore licen- 
sure. Future physicians have extended intern and 
residency experiences, and nurses spend two to four 
years under the guidance of a senior nurse. Education 
is sHll exploring and identifying the needs of novice 
teachers, the mechanics and governance of induction 
programs, and the effects of such programs. 

Reaviai) has dwumented the c ritical nature of 
the first year of teaching (Borko, 1986; McDonald, 
1980; Nemser, 1983). The new teacher's devekipmen- 
tal growth, attitudes, feelings, style of teaching, ex- 
pectations and decision to remain in teaching are all 
influenced by the first year expi^rience. The individ- 
ual is in transition from the familiar and comforNible 
roles of student and learner to teacher and, for many, 
to adult. Working in the real world of the cLissrwni 
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can result in a re-evaluation of expettatii^ns, changi^ 
in leaching behavior and belief systems, and in disil- 
kisionment (Blasts 1985; Hoy. !%«; Lortie, 1475; 
McMurray, Hardy &Posluns/l987;Veenman, 1984). 

Many studies have delineated the problems 
fact*d by new teachers. In an analysis of 83 st . J t » on 
the perceived problems of beginning teacher V tvn- 
man (1984) determined that the ten problerris most 
frequently encountered in the first year of teaching 
are in rank orHer: classriKmi discipline, motivating 
students, dealing with individual differences, assess- 
ing students' work, relations with parents, organiza- 
tion of class work, insufficient materials and sup 
plies, dealing with problems of mdividual students, 
heavy teaching load resulting in insufficient prepara- 
tion time, and relations with colleagues. Commonal- 
ity exists bt^tv een problems encountered by begin- 
ning elementar)' and secondary teachers. Interest- 
ingly, classnx>m discipline is the most serious and 
frec]uent problem repi^rted at even' level. Further, 
some studitn; relate the problems enrountered by 
beginning teachers to individual traits such as gen- 
der, age, attitude, and academic ability (e.g.. Stone, 
1%4; Myers, Kennedy & CruicLshank, 1979; Adams 
& Martray, 1980). Other studies have sought to clas- 
sify problems by focusing on teacher development 
and have identified clusters of concerns at various 
stages (e.g.. Fuller & Bown, 197S; Clement, 1985; 
Adams, 1 iutchinson & Nlartray, 1 980; Murphy, 1988). 
The underlying reason for delineating the problems 
of new teachers is the assumption that successful 
efforts which address the problems will improve the 
quality of teaching. 

In reivTit years, many research and evaluatitm 
studies have hi- ^n done on pri>grams to assist new 
teachers. These studies vary in scope. purpt>se, and 
methiHiology. Huling-Austin (1988) did a synthesis 
of seventeen data-based research studies on induc- 
tion programs and practices that had been reported 
since 1977. As an i>rganizing framework for the sv r- 
tb*" iS, she identified five goals of new teacher pro- 
grams and found research data to suppi>rt the view 
that induction programs can be successful in achiev- 
ing these goals. The five goals were: 

1. To improve teaching performance; 

2. To increase the retention of promising begin- 
ning teachet*s during the induction years; 



3. To pn^mote the personal and professional 
well-being of bi^ginning teachers; 

4. To satisfy mandated ax|uirements related to 
induction and certification; 

5. To transn it the culture of the syscem to bt^ 
ginning teachers. 

In addition, Huling-Austin (1988) reported that 
the studies collectively also dwumented (1 ) the need 
for flexibility in induction programs, (2) the impor- 
tant role oi the support teacher, (3) the importance of 
placement in beginning teacher success, and (4) the 
need to educate the pmfession (as well as the public) 
about teacher induction. 

Huling-Austin (1986) believes that it is also 
important to state what induction progr^tnis cannot 
accomplish. She contends that induction programs 
cannot reasonably be expected to overcome major 
problems assiKiated with school context such as mis- 
placements in which a teacher is given: 1) misassign- 
ments — ^placements that do not ntatch the teacher's 
discipline; 2) classrooms that are overcrowded; 3) too 
many preparations; and 4) placements where even 
veteran teachers have difficulty. Likewise, induction 
programs cannot turn all at risk novice teachers into 
professionals, nor effectively screen out w^eak teach- 
ers without evaluation provisions in place. Finally, al- 
though effectiv^e induction programs can impact the 
retention of qualified teacheis dering their initial 
years, Huling- Austin suggests that to significantly 
improve teacher retention long-term, we need changt*s 
in the educational system at large. 

The impending teacher shortage. The gral of 
improving teacher quality probably would not, by 
itself, ^ave spurred the current level of beginning 
teacher program activity. It tm>k projections of a 
teacher shortage to focus state and national level 
attention on the supply and retention of new teachers. 

It is estimated that by the year 2()110, the nation 
will need to replacr,* half of its 2.2 million teachers due 
to retirement and a crition. Yet, the supply-side pic- 
ture is dismal. Only 6.2 percent of ^?ntering college 
students in 1988 were interested in teaching as a 
carwr; over twenty percent showt*d an interest two 
decades ago (see Schiechty & Vance, 1983; 1 iuling- 
Austin, 1986). Mort*over, an estimated fifty percent of 
all new teachers leave after five to seven years of 
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classroom teaching, and eighty percent aregone after 
ten years. This attriticm of teacher:^ from education 
reprc^^ntsa tremendous loss of public investment in 
teacher pa-paration. Siinie do return. But even when 
sophisticattHi methcnis are used to estimate and in- 
corporate return rates of teachers, the national need 
for teachers remains ver\' significant. 

Cahfomia will need between iCi^XKland 20,(XK) 
new teachers each year for the next decade. With an 
i^stimated 26,0(X) students enrolled in basic teacher 
credential programs in California, the training costs 
are in the hundreds of millions of dollars annually. 
Yet, like elsewhere, California estimates that up to 
half of these lx»ginning teachers will leave teaching 
within five years. The high rate of attrition com- 
pounds the recruitment problems of school districts, 
iind increases the o^'erall costs of preparing a suffi- 
cient supply of teachers for California schix>ls. 

The reasons why teachers leave the classrex>m 
have been well dcxumented. Conditions of work are 
frequently citi»d, including salary level, lack of career 
Indders, non-teaching assignments, class size and 
lack of adequate resources. Many teachers also leave 
btvause of frustration, isolation, unmet ex|XH:tntions, 
and a sense of helplessness over the increasingly 
complex demands all teachers fdce. 

AcCOUNTABIf JTV ANO AsStSSMLMT 

The pubHcly supporttnj effort to impri)ve the 
quality of teachers through preservice and inservice 
education has resuUeci in increased need and pres- 
sure for measuring teacher performance. Assessment 
is st^en as a means to verify professional knt>w!edge 
and conipi^tence. Such verification can suppirt ef- 
forts for 1 igher teacher salaries as well as become a 
bnsis for licensure and credentialing. States have 
experimented with different proc**dures for testing 
b.isic skills, assessing pedagogic al competence, and 
certifying subject-matter expiTtise. In fact, the vast 
majority of stales with new teacher suppi>rt pro- 
grams emphasize assessment and require a summa- 
tive evaluntion to determine whether a new teacher 
should receive state certification. The function of 
assistance with such programs is often to help teach- 
ers meet the assessment standards. On the other 
hand, programs sponsored by the District of Colum- 
bia and twostatesaim only to provide assistance and 
support, and have no formal assessment c4)mponent. 



Tm California EiraRT 

Sk:hcx>l districts and, to a lesser extent, universi- 
ties have always given attention to nei>phyte teach- 
ers. During the 198{)s, thisattention has beiome moa* 
intense and formalized. LcHMlschmil initiative^ wx're 
bolstered by theCalifornia Mentor Teacher Pri>gram, 
which paid successful teachers extra money to pnv 
vide inser\ice education to other teachers. Further, 
lx)th schcxiland university interests wereassisttni by 
support from the federal government and private 
foundations. For example, the Harcourt Foundations 
Schtilar's Program annually seUnrts a new cohort of 
twenty San Diego State University students that it 
then supports from theirsenior year in college thniugh 
their third year of ciassrtK)m teaching. The U.S. 
Department of Education, through several of its 
programs, has funded many projivts for new teach- 
ers, nicluding those for bilingual teachers. 

Public funding in California was authori/tKl by 
the legislature in 1^86 as an intersegmental effort of 
the California State University system and the State 
[department of Education. Five currently funded 
projects entail collaboration between a CSU campus 
and liKal public schools to suppc^rt new teachers in 
inner-city schcK>ls. The expressed purposes are to 
increase teaching efft*ctiveness and improve the n'- 
tention rate of new teachers. 

In 1988, the California legislature* authorized 
formation of the California New Teacher Project. In 
addition to developmg and evaluating alternative 
induction programs, this project is designing and 
studying alternative mcKlels of teacher assessment 
for potential revision of state credentialing require- 
ments. Fifteen new teacher projects were funded, and 
the potential coIlabiirati)rs with schools were broad- 
ened to include teacliers' ^associations, county school 
district offices, the University of California, ard pri- 
vate coileges and universities in addition to the Cali- 
fornia State University. It is intertsting to note that 
eighty perrent J the prop<is<5ls submitttxl in this 
funding competition were school district and univer- 
sity colIabi>rations. In an effort to explore alternative 
configurations, however, the State Dt^partment of 
Education and theCalifoniia Commission on Teacher 
CriH-lentialing funded prop<>s«ils which represented a 
diversity of partnership models. 

Thus, California by l^W had a varielv of new 
teacher pn>grams funded locally, by the state and bv 
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f4?deral «ind private fiiuntiiation sinircL*s. Networks 
quickly developed among the v^irious pn>gram diid 
project leaders, and it became clear that ma ny of these 
programs were addressing similar situations and 
trjing to implement similar innovative ideas. Some 
of these innovations p>tentia!1y applicxi to other 
programs throughout the state, !t also became appar- 
ent that program orientations and activities matured 
and changcni over time; older projects were signifi- 
cantly different {rom newer oni^. The knowledge 
gained from these experiences vvv^uld be transitory 
unless an effort was made to dcxunicnt the learnings 
and experience. 

In order to capture and articulate the experien- 
tial wisdom begin gained throughout the state, *hc 
College of Education at Sm Diego State University 
organized a conference for educational leaders com- 
mitted to assisting new teachers. The State Depart- 
ment of Education, Far West Laboratory, and Oie 
California State University system wereco-spiMisors. 

The state-wide conference, held in March 1989, 
attracted eighty participants who were actively en- 
gaged in ginning teacher programs. Topics ex- 
plonnj included frameworks, obstacle's, and practical 
solutions for implementation, collaboration, and in- 
slitutionali/ation of beginning teacher programs. 
Only a few sessions featured presentations made by 
experts. The vast majority were structurixi to gather 
information— individually and wllectively — from the 
participants. Each workshop session lx?gan with par- 
ticipants wnting resp<inses k> questions posed by the 
conference organizers. Nexl came small group dis- 
cussions which were recorded and later transcribed. 
These ma leria is were used by the authors of this book 
to capture our growing practical know ledge about 
programs to assist new teachers. A scnrond workshop, 
co-sp4insort*d by the California State University at 
Hay ward and Oakland Unified Schou! DistHct, and 
Far West Lalxmitorv fiKUsetl on Bay Ami proposed 
and current efforts to assist beginning teachers. 

Knowledge gained at the San Diego confer- 
ence~and to some extent the I lay ward conference — 
are incorporated into this book. Chapter aiuhi^rs, 
each involved in the structuring of the San Diego 
conference, were selecti^ti for their expi^rtise 



An OvhRvjKW OF THF Bo(m 

Laura Wagner (Chapter 1 ) pro%idesa context for 
vmderstandingstate-supporte^i programs to assist new 
teachers in California. One of the important factors 
that shaf>es this context is the recognised need to 
address the fragmentation in teacher preparation that 
is a result of Califitmia credentialing law. Regardless 
of intent, this law has resulted in the separation of sub- 
ject-matter preparation from professional preservice 
education and from inser vice education. Another criti- 
cal factor is the complexity and heterogeneity of the 
California education and pt:)Iicy systems; for Califor- 
nia, reform efforts are likely to be priniucts of coali- 
tions, since multiple policy and programmatic ap- 
proaches aa* necessary to accommodate the varying 
political, economic, demographic, and educational 
conditions in the state. 

Mary Gendernalik C(x>per (Chapter 2) offers an 
astute examination of conceptual frameworks which 
undergird programs to assist new teachers. This ex- 
amination serves the practical purpose of deepening 
the reader's comprehension of the operational models 
and approaches discussed in subsequent chapters. 
CcKiper describes four frameworks and analyzes each 
framework for its efficacy in providing immediate as 
well as long-term assistance to beginning teachers. 
She maintain . that without this connection to a con- 
ceptual fra iiework, programs are less coherent and 
therefore los effective. 

In Cht^pter 3, Diane S. Murphy, Katherine 
Merseth, and Ann I. Morey describe the content and 
strat.*gies for assisting new teachers. The information 
presented reflects the shared knowledge and experi- 
ence of beginning teacher project leaders who at- 
tended the California invitational workshops. The 
chapter provides useful exampk*s of content and as- 
sistance for starting the schoiil year as well as for 
improving instructional performance throughout the 
yean It also includes suggested adaptatior > of assis- 
tance necessary for large gei^graphic regions, ethnical- 
ly diverse school settings, and year-round education, 

judith I T Shulman and Victoria L. Bernhardt ex- 
plain the role of experience^i educators in assisting 
new teachers. They describe the wide-ranging serv- 
icers provided by public schcHil teachers and adminis- 
trators as w^ 11 as district staff and university faculty to 
assist new teachers. The selection of these "assistors'' 
ai*d their appropriate matching with new teachers are 
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critical elements in the succt*ss of the pmgranv The 
authors conclude the chapter with a set of n?commen- 
dations to consider when planning a new teacher 
support program. 

In Chapter 5, Bernhardt and Shulman turn their 
attention specifically to the role of universities in new 
teacher pn>grams. They note that universities and 
school districts increasingly recognize the need for 
integrated, continuous and relevant instruction from 
the college years through the professional develop- 
ment years. Thus, teacher preparation institutions 
working with public schix>l practitioners are devising 
extended curricula for profession?' teaching. Each 
partner can make unique as well as similar cc ntribu- 
tiom to the development of new teachers. 

Louise Bay Waters, Carolyn Cates, and C) nthia 
Harris (Chapter 6) addn?ss tw^) questions: What |x^r- 
sonnel, programs, organizations, and other resi>urces 
are nt^essar)- to achieve project outcomes? How can 
suppc^rt be generated for the beginning teacher proj- 
ect? They dc^scribe district offices' amtributions of 
staff development, mentCT programs, and personnel, 
as well as the cxmtributions of teachers' asJ=wiations, 
universities, and county offices of education. 

Seven new teacher pn^jects are highlightcNi in 
Chapter 7. They were chosen to represent the diver- 
sity of organizational structures, providers, content, 
strategies for assistance, and conceptual frameworks 
that t)pify the California effort. The first two projects 
dt^scribed (Oakland-CSU Hayward, and San Diego) 
are in their fourth year and reprc^sent university- 
schix)] district relationships that are dynamic and 
fixrused on continually impn>ving suppi>rt for new 
teachers. The Oakland-Hay ward description gives a 
four-year retrospective that is extremely useful bc^ 
cause it dcKuments problems faced by many pn>jects 
at the initial staged of implementation and provides 
information about the successive steps taken to find 
optimum solutions. In contrast, the St^n Diego de- 
scription f(KUses more on the conceptual framework 
for the project and the translation of this framework 
into actual project activities. 

The next four projects describtxl are in their 
sect>nd year of operation. The Poway program is a 
coliabi^ration between a schcx>l districtand a teachers' 
union. Full-time experienced teachers working under 
the guidance of a Peer Review Board provide 
individual on-site assistance to new teacla and also 



conduct assessments of teaching jx^rformance. The 
CSUChicoprt>gram, w^hichservc^a huge geographic 
area involving numerous schiwi districts, uses 
interactive instructional television to provide 
instructional seminars ami to reinforce the 
relationships iH^tablisluxl among ad visors, beginning 
teachers, and university personnel. The &mta Clara 
project is an example of a schcx)l district-designed 
and implemented program emphasizing time and 
ciassrm^m management. Mentor tea ersand on-site 
support teachers assist new teachen; thmugh one-on- 
one consultations and class visits, seminars, and 
workshops. The Santa Cruz program is a consortium 
effort among a)unty offices of education, seven school 
districts, and a university. Recognizing that new 
teachers enter the profession at different 
developmental and with individual needs, 

each new teache. lops and cKcasionally updates 
an individualizes planand works with an exemplary 
teacher. Lastly, the El Cajon/Sin Diego project, a 
collaborative project between a schix)l district and a 
university, is a three-phase induction model based 
on a developmental stage concept with assistance in 
the last phase drawing upon the resources of a 
professional development schcxil. 

In Chapter 8, Douglas E. Mitchell and David 
Hough pmvide a thought-provoking policy frame- 
work for new^ teacher support. They begin by defin- 
ing and examining five possible labiu market strate- 
gies for improving the number and quality of Califor- 
nia teachers. In doing so, they pose criteria for deter- 
mining whether induction programs are the mosi ef- 
fective and efficient market strategy, and they offer 
an analysis of whether conditions warrant invest- 
ment in new teacher programs. 

If decision- makers choose to cone, ntrate re- 
sources in induction programs as a labor market 
strategy, then what orientations or patterns of sup 
port shou Id shafH? t he conten t of t he progra ms ? M i tciv 
ell and Hough offer a typology for categorizing pro- 
grams that is based on whether skills and knowledge 
or collegia! relationships command more attenti<^n 
and wiiether the primary focus is directed kically at 
the school site or more generally to the p^ ofession in 
toto. The typt>logy provides a useful tm^l for analyz- 
ing the rdative emphast*s of different compt^nents 
within an actual program. Lastly, the authors iden- 
tify seven key players in induction programs and 
note that it is difficult to know how to distribute the 
appropriate mixture of responsibility and authority. 
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Perhaps Wagner's obsorv dtion abmit the amiplexity 
ot Cahfornia and the neetl tor a variety of coHabtira- 
live miHlcls is helpful here. 

Gary D. Estes, Kendyll Stmsbury, and Claudia 
Long (Chapter 9) fcKUs attention on the important 
matter of assessing teacher knowkx^ge, skills, and 
performance. Like other states, California is seeking 
to evaluate individual teachers through the use of 
particular instruments that purport to assess teacher 
competence. Based on their work, the authors 
conclude that assessments which more authentically 
represent the knowledge and skills required for 
teaching can help shape assistance to beginning 
teachers, clarify the domains thai are critical for 
teachers.and increase publicconfidenceinthe quality 
of the teaching force. 

ThisbiHik is not meant as a prescriptive manual, 
but rather as a useful \ool for those individuals and 
groups who are planning and implementing pro- 
grams to assist new teachers. We ho|X? to provide 
some encourag€^ment, stimulate reflection and im- 
prove our collective efforts to support beginning 
teachers and ultimately to enhance the education of 
the nation's children. We also hope to highlight pi>I- 
icy and assessment issues and to raise people's con- 
sciousness about the complexity of teaching. We 
want Hi inform the development of guidelines and 
legislation that provide structure, and al the same 
time foster flexibility so that liKal entities can maxi- 
mize their efforts. 
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A Context for 
Analyzing State 
Supported New 
Teacher Reform 
Efforts in California 

Laura A. Wagner* 

State Department of Education 



^H^H CTIVITIES to support new teach- 

H^^H ers in California are part of a larger 
BHfl mission to prepare, license, and en- 
courage staff development for California's 
K-12 educators in a comprehensive fashion. 
The purpose of this chapter is to provide a 
state policy framework for analyzing these 
new teacher issues. The central ideas to be 
addressed include the central purpose of the 
new teacher reforms in California, the policy 
system in which reforms are positioned, some 
examples ofpreservice preparation and new 
teacher support programs, and lessons from 
the implementation literature to give direc- 
tion to new teacher reform activities. 



* The vic2v> cxpn'^mi in //»'s tirtu le are the opinion of flw 
authoraud are not official iHisitioitii of the California State 
Deinntmenl of EAiuention. 
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In recent decades, teacher induction in C alifor- 
nia h«is Kn^n fragmented. Undergraduate work u> 
ward the baccalaureate has Ixvn separated from 
teacher preparation, which has itsc^If been separatini 
from organized learning activities for teachers once 
they art^ working in their own ciassriHmis. Teacher 
credentialing has attendeii primarily tvi candidate 
literacy and standards for teacher prep^iration pro- 
grams with fairly modest attention to assurances that 
individuals demonstrate curricular instructional 
a>mj:H?tence with diverse student gmups. California 
iscurrently investigating the netni to change its teacher 
canientiahng nM]uirement. There are curamlly two 
levels of teacher crinlentials in California: a prelimi- 
nary credential and a clear credential. To receive a 
prelirninar)^ credential in California, candidates must 
be recommended by a California teacher preparation 
institution with a program appro^ eii by theCommis- 
sion on TeacherCredentialing. To a»ceive this awnv 
mendatson candidates must: 

• complete a baccalaureate or higher degree 
fnvm a regionally accredited college or uni- 
versity 

• complete a single subject or multiple subject 
pri>fessii>nal teacher preparation program, 
including studeni teaching, with a minimum 
grade of B 

• pass the California Basic Hducalional Skills 
Ti*st (CBHST), intendt^i to assess basic adult 
literacy in reading, writing and mathemaUcs 

• complete a course (two semester units or 
three quarter units) in the provisions and 
principk^ of the Unittxl States Constitution 
or pass an examination on the Constitution 

• completea course in the methtxlsof teaching 
reading or pass the National Teacher Hxami- 
nation entitled "Introduction to the Teach- 
ing of Reading/' and 

• verify subjeirt-matter competency by: 

• obtaining a subject-matter waiver 
statement from the authori;<ed person in 
the education department of a California 
college or university with a Commission- 
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approved waiver program verifying 
compleiii>n or a subject-specific program 
(liberal studies or diversified subjtvts 
concentration tor multiple subject, or 
conlent-spivific coneentration for single 
subject), or 

• by achieving a passing scijre on the appro- 
priate subjiHi't-matter area examination 
given by the National l^.v her Examina- 
tions (content-specific for sit gle subject, 
or general knowledge a>re batter)^ for 
multiple subjei t). 

The pa^liminary credential is issued for a maximum 
iif five years. 

To receive a professional dear crt\iential an 
applicant must: 

• complete a fifth )ear of study after the 
bachelor's degree 

• completea unit requirement in healtheduca- 
tiim, including, but not limited to, informa- 
tion about nufrition, the physiological and 
siK iological eff A ts of abuse of alcohol, nar- 
cotics, and dngs, and the use of tobacco 

• complete a n t]uirement in the neinis for and 
methmis i)f providing tnliicational opportu- 
nities to individuals with exceptional needs 
(mainstreaming), and 

« s«itisfactt>rily complete a computer educa- 
tion course which includes general ami spe- 
cialized skills in the use of computers in 
educalional settings. 

An applicant must have a grade piint average 
of C or that retjuired by the approved institution, 
whichever is higher, in all coui"sework offered to- 
ward fulfillment of caxiential rtxjuirements. ^ 



" TtenuUiUi iH^ricfif of altenhitiih' routes ifito tiwhins^and 
individuals with sfhrific questions ahml Iriu hcr L trdcfi- 
H(d tpiaUfiiaiiom ^tundd umfact a credential counselor 
ii ilh the Ciminui^myn on Teacher Credefitialifi^, Sacra- 
ificnto, California 
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Onco in the vvorktorco. tcdcliers lend to pursue 
CDursinvtirk in seU-si^liVteti arvas which may or nwy 
not bi* n?!atod to developing knowledge tind skill 
reltiteii to the subjects they te*Hh. At the Htime time, 
their incre^Hinl knowUxige and skill is only weakly 
related to advancement in the profession, either as a 
master or nnnitor teacher or in another leadership 
role. Thus, a fundamental purjxiseof the teaching im- 
provement effort is to create a more comprehensive 
system of new teacher preparation, credentialin^, 
induction support, onginng professional develop- 
ment and diverse career grinvtht>pportunities, where 
the cimtent of these activities is better articulatixl. 

Thi Poi icy SvsTt :m ran Initiatinc; Ni w 
Ti'ACHtR RfcioRM Efforts 

Given the broad anay of issut*s underlying re- 
form m teacher preparation, cri*dentialing, and in 
du*:tion, the challenge for state and kxal schiH>l 
educators and university professc^rs is to experiment 
with manageable pieces of the reforms and provide 
opportunity for multiple alternative apprckicht^s to 
develop kKally. prior to making recommendations 
for system-wide implementation. However, an un- 
derlyingassumption here is that ultimately, any state- 
wide system needs to have clear goals^ establish 
rigorous standarxls for new teacher pri»paration and 
accountability, and provide broad flexibility for 
intpk*mentation in varying kKwl contexts. Further, a 
statewide system neeiis to take into account the 
complexity of tht California policy system. Susan 
Fuhrman (1MH9), with the Hagleton Institute of Policy 
Studies at Rutgers University, providt^ an interest- 
ing viewpoint on the California pi^licy system: 

Sidle politics and i uUure are ^^tr^nlg infhientes 
i)n the a>urset>f reiiirm. Thesi/eand cumpiev- 
ity of California, the heten^geneity oi teacher- 
student popiilatitms, massive ek'ctiirate »ind 
ivt»ak polilital plrty system boi^st the imjior 
tance trf any slate-wide ek\led officials- Fur- 
ther, to mandate anything in Ccilifomia is al- 
most prohibitively e\pc»nsue b\»cause oi ihv 
b^v/x ot thc'systimand the high jx^rtionof fund- 
ing that ct>mes from the state in the post- 
Proposition l^cra.ThvslatiMs mjuirt^J to hilly 
fund any mandates. Hence C^ilifornia rehes 
heavily on inducements to KkmI districts to 
niiplement refimii (pp. 61-75). 



The impl'catiims of the complexity and heteriv- 
geneity of theCalifornia system on r.^fimii efforfsare 
sineral First, reform initiatives are likely to be the 
priKkut of ciK^litions, rather than individuals; stv- 
ond, limited resourcis tend to he alliKateil to those 
ready to experiment with change rather than to ev- 
eryone on a formula Kisis; and ihini, there is a gen- 
eral exjXHTtation that multiple pi^Iicy and program- 
matic approaches will bv necessary to aca>mmi>date 
the varying political, economic, demographic and 
educational conditions in the state. Several examples 
follow which illustrate these piilicy appriwches. In 
each case, the initiative is collaborative, limitini to 
those evidencing readini^s for change, and tied to a 
la!7;er effort of iriforming future state policy. 

ExAMPiKS OF Nfw Ti ACHiHfc^ Prfparation ANr* 
Support Programs 

Ttte CamprehcHSwe Teacher Education Imtitutes 

The purpose of the Teacher Ed^Jcation Insti- 
tutes, jointly funded in 1988- by ihe California 
State University <CSU) and the State rk»partment of 
Education at $69(1,(KK), is to refom^ teacher prepara- 
tit>n programs over a four-year periixl through than?- 
way ptirtnerships. Funding is provided for schwl 
districts, university subject-matter departments, and 
schiwls of educatiim to ciM>perativeIy red<^ .gn and 
strengthen teacher preparation programs to make 
them moa^ field bast^l and respimsive to thi» learning 
ntnxls of California's prospective new teachers. The 
goal is that these collaborative programs will prepare 
highly qualified teachers who are able to work effec- 
tively with students frcmi diverse backgrounds. 

Six CSU campuses and one University of Cali- 
fi>rnia (UC) site are currently implementing Teacher 
Education Institutes. Two projects, one at San Diego 
State University and a second at California I\>ly tech- 
nic State University, Stin Luis Obispo, are in their 
fourth implementation year. Five new projtvts at the 
CSU campuses at San Francisci^, Chico, Fresno, 
Northridge, and at University of California, River- 
side, aa^ just beginning the implementation process 
tor Although each of the seven projects is 

expia ted to vary in program design and implementa- 
tion, the following state go^ils shapi* implementation 
of the locally developt^d plans: 

• Establishment of a aillaboratixe dtHrision- 
making prcKess for teacher preparation 
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• Pro\ isioii of an int«*j;rat«?d lairricular and uv 
structiimal program which nelps candidati-s 
i'.ewlop ex|x»rtise in I'Uivtive loaching of di- 
vcrv» student populations 

• Articulation ot undcrgraduati%graduati\and 
:4udcnt teaching conifM>nents 

• As^ ;,*ssmcnt v^f teacher candidate knowk\1ge 
and skillH 

• Innovative approaches to poststwmdary in- 
structional dehvm^ 

• Kix Tuitmcnt ot underR'presented groups into 
teaching, and 

• Articulation betwi^en preservice preparation 
and insert ice suppiirt. 

Each Teacher Education Institute is intendeti io 
be a catalyst for educational change in teacher prepa- 
ration programs, i'undsserveasa mechanism for self- 
study, restnicturing, and exptTimentation with alter- 
native techniques of teacher preparation. In the pnv 
cess, the institutional |xirtners aniew and assess the 
current teacher pr paration programs, select mutu- 
ally agrecxi-upon Institute goals; dtsign and imple- 
ment a plan to achieve those goals, and develop a plan 
for institutionalizing the mtxst effective practices once 
state funding ceases at the end of the fourth year. 

The Stin Luis Obispx) and San Diego Institutes 
havecreattni c(i!laK)rative work groups which gener- 
ate, shape, promote,and implement innovative teacher 
cHjucation proposals. At both sites, the Institute has 
revamped the formal advisory structure that pro- 
vides input info the key policy making committet^ 
that tnersee the teacher preparation pn^cess. How- 
ever, because the contexts differ, the ftKiis of each 
project differs. 

The Teacher Hducation Institute at San Diego 
State University has fin used a substantial part of its 
attention on tliedevek^pmenl of an experimental on- 
site teacher preparatiim program at Crawford High 
Scht>oI as well as on the development of a ci>llabora- 
tive decision-making process. Some of the key fea- 
tures of the program are: 

• An ongoing and systematic deciskm-making 
process that includes the academic depart- 



ments, the C oIK'ge uJ Fducalion, and liKal 
sch<x>l district pt^rsimnel as |\irtncrs in the 
devekipment and implementation of the 
teacher preparation program, 

• Collaborative instructional arrangements 
among CoUegeot Fduc UionfacuItv, academic 
department faculty, an^^ public schm)! teach- 
ers, placing emphasis on the intt gration i>f 
subjivt matter content and pN.Hlagogy, 

• Coordinated advising and supervision of 
candidates by master teachers, education 
faculty, and academic ilepartment faculty 

• A significant incRMse in the nunibiT of schm 1- 
based experiences in courses required for ^ne 
pn>sjK*ctive teacher, «ind 

• A public schiKil-site based pn^grani provid- 
ing a classnHwi for university insi tuctiiin and 
pi\>'. ision of a physical spaa* where student 
teachers can give each other peer su pport and 
niivt with campus and school-site faailty. 

By contrast, the Institute at S<in Luis Obispo 
servi^s a^ a catalyst for a number i>f initiati\'es and 
programs. Si^me of these include: 

• Apjxnntment of public schiH>I teachers as 
adjunct pri>fessors who ser\ e in the teacher 
L^lucatiim program 

• Expansion of the master teacher training 
program, including development of clinical 
instructt>rstoser\'eas resources forccHjpiTat- 
ing teachers, and 

• lixpanded team teaching experienced to gi\'e 
pnispective teachers opportunities for early 
field experiences. 

The C\miprehensivf Teacher Fducation Insti- 
tute Projects at S*in Francisco State Unix ersity; CSU 
Nc^rthridge; CSU Chico; CSU FrL-sno; andthe lJni\'er- 
sity of California at Riverside.,re still in their infancy, 
though each has initiatiNi ^ome actix ity. The Fresno 
Institute is planning to orient university faculty to the 
contents of 12 instruction. San I-ranciscoStatehasa 
multi'facetc»d apprimch in which fi\'e task forces are 
developing integrated training and assessment ac- 
tivities for new teachers in curriculum and instruction 
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for hetemgeneinis stuilcnt groups. UC Rivirsido is 
pLinning ti> undertdke a Professional l>tnvk>pnunit 

Regardless of appniach, the Teacher Education 
Institute effectiveness brings a commitment from the 
multiple fwirticipants, including U>cal schix^I district 
personnel, teacher education faculty^ and faculty in 
university arts and sciences pu>grams. In addition to 
collaboration, several other policy issues are emerging 
as important for program implementation, as reported 
in the external evaluation of the pilot programs. 

• SchiHiI districts and universities differ dra- 
matically in organization and culture, and 
spixial c« forts need to be made by each system 
to facilitate communication and resource allo- 
cation prtK^edures. 

• Because* each Institute grant is relatively small 
and of limu;*d duration. Institute goals need 
be fiKUsed and concrete so there is a reasi>n- 
able oppi>i1unity for reform efforts to be 
implemented and institutionaIi/A*d. 

• The Teacher Education Institute is a "change 
strategy" rather than a specifiini set of activi- 
ties for high fidelity implementation. In other 
words, the initiative must a>-exist with other 
institutional structures, and cannot initiate 
reforms unless they complement liKal readi- 
ness for change. 

Tfw Imter City Neiv Teacher Retentiofi Project 

Legislatively authorized as an intersegmental 
effort of theCSU system in collaboration with the State 
I>?partment of Education, the purpt>se of the New 
Teacher Retention Project is to support new teachers in 
inner city schools in order to increase their teaching 
effectivent»ss and improve their retention rate^ . 

Five CSV campuses (Hay ward, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Northridge, and Dominguez Hills) atv 
working with new teachers in four inner city school 
districts. Two projtxrts, one in San Diego and a second 
in Oakland, are in their fourth implementation year. 
Two new projects, one in San Francisco and one in the 
greater Los Angeles area, are completing their fin-t 
year of implementation. Combined, the projects are 
providing service to approximately 400 new teachers. 
Because the contexts differ, each of the projects is 



providing teaclu with Mimewhiitdifferentservices. 
Nevertheless, in each pniject, teachers: 

♦ Work with experience^! teacher partners 

♦ Receive instructional support from peer 
teacherii and university fdcultv 

• Are released from classnxim respi>nsibilit ies 
to observe and plan instniction, and 

• Rtxeivescholarships for university graduate 
level study and a stipend for instmctioral 
materials. 

In both the San Diego and tl\e Oakland /Hay- 
w^ard projects, new teacher suppiirt serving are dif- 
ferentiated to reflect new teacher needs and the date 
when new teachers are hirtni . (Approximately half of 
the new teachers are not hired until after the onset of 
the school year ) Those receiving the more intense 
serv ices have mon? direct amtact with mentor teach- 
ers, university faculty, and district staff develo|X?rs. 

T^vo additional pn>jects in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, are in their initial implementation year. 
Each site received abou* $1(50,000 lor implementation 
activities, which include appointm;'nt of schwl site 
teams for the development of new teachers' coopera- 
tive learning skills, on-site obserx^ation and assis- 
tance of new teachers by university faculty, release 
time for new teachers to work with other teachers, 
seminars cimducted by university faculty and dis- 
trict mentor teachers, and a university-staffed tele- 
phone hotline. 

Evaluation data from the two original pmjects 
indicate that over 90 percent of the teachers originally 
served by the two pri>grams art* still teaching in 
urban schwls w ith 81 percent still working in inner 
city, high mini>rity schiwls, In 1986-1^7, the two proj- 
ects ser\^ed 50 teachers, and 80 teachers w^ere serv ed 
in 1987-88; 90 percent of all these are still teaching in 
urban settings. Importantdifferena^betw^een secon- 
dar)' teachers participiting in the project and a com- 
parisi>n group of new teachers emergini from the 
pro^HTt evaluation. AUparticipatingsecondary teach- 
ers received satisfactory or belter ratings on the dis- 
trict teacher evaluation sy.stem; in contrast, 12.5 per- 
cent of the comparison new ''^ichers were rated 
unsatisfactory in providing a suitabi. learning envi- 
ronment for their students. 
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In addition to enhanani teacher retention, the 
New Teacher Retention Projects ha%'e had other 
positive effects. New teacher participants demon- 
strated stronger classroom nianagement skills, more 
diverge pedagogical skills and commitment to pro- 
fessional development than their non-prap?ct peers. 
The Retention Project evaluation has als ided 
insights into effective strategies for university faculty 
working with new teachers in inner city settings. For 
instance, seminarsand assistance ne^ to be practical 
while helping teachers develop self-analytic and 
n?flective skills and the ability to adapt instruction ti> 
the needs of their diverse student j:H>pulations. 

Tlie California New Teacher Project 

The California New Teacher Pn>ject builds upon 
and extends the lesscms learned from the Inner City 
New Teacher Retention Program. TheCalifomia New 
Teacher Project is a legislatively authorized evalu- 
atio study, funded in 1989-90 at $4.5 million, to 
study alternative models of new teacher support and 
assessment. The overall purpose of the initiative is to 
recommend a strategy to the California Legislature 
for comprehensive induction and retention of well- 
prepared classroom teachers. Such a strategy will 
need to reflect the particular demands put on new 
teachers and make cost-effective use of resources in a 
candidate-based credeniialing assessment system 
supported by staff development oppi>rtunities. 

The Commission on Teacher Crcdentialing and 
the State Departnwnt of Education share the admin- 
istrative responsibility for the program. New teacher 
support programs are underw^ay in more than 10() 
school districts, some of which are working inde- 
pendently, while others are working with teachers' 
organizations and colleges and universities, either in 
small partnerships or in large consortia. In addition 
to providing information alx)ut staff development 
needs of new teachers, the California New Teacher 
Project is piloting a variety of complex measures of 
teacher performance to inform the Legislature about 
the need for more performance-based measures of 
teaching, as part of professional cnnieii^iBling and 
staff development requirements. 

More than 9(K) teachers are currently participat- 
ing in the Icx-al pilot projects. Each new teacher par- 
ticipant is engaged in a program of professional 
development with the assistance of experienced col- 
leagues. Preliminary data from the initial program 



evaluation indicak» that new teachers are suppiirted 
in two primary modes, although thesuppi>rl varies in 
intensity. These include: 

• experienced teacher support, bt>th to meet 
the initial ''n-w pW or "start-up" and to 
help the new teacher learn or reinforce cur- 
ricular, instructional, and managerial assess- 
ment skills, and 

• sta f f developmen t training, inservice cou rses 
or workshops provided by districts and 
universities on a LiXKid range of issues. 

In the assessment component of the California 
New Teacher Project, local project teachers and 
administrators are assisting the state in piloting a 
variety of new^ teacher performance assessments. In 
addition io materials-based paper and pK?ncil assess- 
ments, these include structured interviewrs to assess 
the ability of a teacher to teach subject matter, and 
classroom objH'rvations of actual instruction. A vari- 
ety of other performance assessments are in develop- 
ment for piloting with New Teacher Project partici- 
pants in the coming year. At this point, none of these 
instruments is intended for ultimate adoption in a 
California credentialing system. Rather, the study is 
exploring the feasibility of these prototypes as modes 
of assessment, either for credentialing or to guide 
staff development decision-making. 

The multi-year evaluation of the New Teacher 
Project is examining a variety of is.sue.s, including the 
cost effectiveness of the various support and assess- 
ment activities in: 

• retaining capable new teachers, 

• improving their pedagogical content know}- 
edge and .skill, 

• impnwing their ability to teach students who 
are ethnically, ci Iturally. economicdlly, aca- 
demically and linguistically diverse, 

• identifying new teachers in need of assis- 
tance, and 

• making careers in education more appealing 
to prospective teachers. 
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Etich of these initiatives ~ the Compn?hensive 
Teacher Education Institutes, the New Teacher Re- 
tention Propxrt in Inner City Schiwls, and the Califor- 
nia New Teacher Project, is examining different, but 
related, parts of the teachc preparation and induc- 
tion process. To form an integrated system, they must 
also be linked to effective teacher recruitment and 
selection practices and to local caa^er opportunities 
for classroom teachers in professior^I development 
and leadership roles. 

Pilot Initiatives to Improve the Recruitment and 
Selection of California's Classroom Teachers 

The majority of .students in California's publir 
schoolsare from non-European^ ethnic l^ckgrounds. 
By contrast, most of their teachers are v^'^hite, non- 
Hispanic women. The percentages of teachers from 
the majority ethnic groups is disprojx>rtionately low, 
with the K-1 2 system employing only seven percent 
Hispanic and 5.8 percent Black faculty. Th^ are 
disturbing statistics. Non-white teachers are impor- 
tant role models for non-white students. Perhaps 
more impKirtant, racism and racial segregation can be 
reduced when persons of different racial or ethnic 
backgrounds cooperatively interact around reward- 
ing activities (Hawley, 1989). 

To respond to these concerns^ the Education 
Ri jnd table, comptmnl of the leadership of various 
educational segments in California, charged a sub- 
committee on teaching improvement with initiating 
teacher recruitment efforts. Teachers, administrators, 
and representatives of each of the postsecondary 
educational segments are represented on the sub- 
committee, in April of 198^, the committee spon- 
sored a workshop where 32 district and university 
teams developed local plans for identifying and 
sup|x>rting minorities who might pursue careers in 
teaching. In a departure from traditional conference 
practice, participants used thecKrcasion to build work 
plans for encouraging more minorities to consider 
careers in teaching. Existing pn^rams such as Project 
Socrates in Los Angelesand IheSanjose State consor- 
tium were described. In these programs, students in 
middle school and high schcK)! serve as tutors for 
younger students and receive academic and person^* 
counseli»4g support for their own participation in 
high school, college and postgraduate preparation 
for teaching. As a follow-up, the CSU and the State 
Department of Education issued planning grants in 
1989 for implementing local recruitment strategies. 



Significant progress is Inking made. Pro^s like these 
need to be undertaken on a much larger scale it the 
educational -nmunity is to effectively balance the 
heterogeneity of the student and teacher populations. 

Resourc^"^ to Support More Local Career Opportu- 
nities fui Classnwpn Teachers 

Strengthening teacher preparation, credential- 
ing, and induction support are only one part of a 
comprehensive system for new teacher development. 
Rigorous teacher evaluation practices "owned'' by 
the practitioners themselves, as well as opportunities 
for experienced teachers to take local leadership roles, 
will be essential if our best teachers are to sustain 
careers in teaching. 

Experienced teachers need to be rewarded by 
greater opportunity, more alternatives, and additional 
career incentives to motivate them to continue doing 
a good job and commit to staying in the profession. 
These should encouraged within a broad frame- 
work of expanded teacher work roles. There are al- 
ready a variety of site and district leadership roles 
which experienced teachers can pursue. 

Chief among these is the California Mentor 
Teacher Program, which funded more than 10,^X) 
teachers in 1 ^^89 to work in staff development roles. 
Mentor teachers do a broad array of work, including 
developing curriculum, helping new teachers, and 
participating in school site improvement efforts and 
conducting district staff development activities. The 
framework within which successful mentoring oc- 
curs is set by both the individual and the district with 
the mentor's activities geared toward making a long- 
term positive difference for individuals at the schix>L 
This framework is not always present. 

For the most part, mentor teacher work is sub- 
stantive. However, the differential status of the men- 
tor role has in ^me cases been minimized, with 
mentors assigned "project" status, quasi-administra- 
tive functions, or required to put in a designated 
number of hours in return for the stipend. This is 
unfortunate, and over the next few years special ef- 
forts will be made regionally and IcKally to strengthen 
the mentor teacher's leadership role in overall school 
improvement effortsand in dissemination of effective 
teaching practices to new and veteran faculty. 
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There are other things that teacher leadeni can 
do besides becoming a menti>r teacher or an admin- 
istrator. Some of these include: 

• working as adjunct university faculty teach- 
ing prospective and novice teachers skills 
such as student and instructional time man- 
agement, curriculum development, and how 
to adjust content and materials to reflect 
student diversity, 

• developing curriculum content and materi- 
als for sp^ific student populations, 

• developing sub^t-specific lx?nchmark ac- 
tiviti^ and other assessments, 

• site-level leadership in school improvement, 
the integration of categorical and core pro- 
gram curricula, and the formarion and de- 
velopment of professional development ac- 
tivities, and 

• collaborative participation in university- 
based action research and development. 

California State Senate Bill 1882, Chapter 1362 
(Morgan, 1988) has been funded to supjxirt compre- 
hensive approaches to professional development and 
career opportunities in 1989-90. However, rather than 
initiating a separate categorical program, the legisla- 
tion focuses state-hmded staff development programs 
on school-site needs related to strengthening subject 
matter and instruction. 

The schcHil and its classroom teachers are iden- 
tified in SB1882 as targets for the design of profes- 
sional development activities which are organized 
chiefly around school improvement needs, rather 
than solely around personal interest in external 
worksh4)ps and courses. A second component of the 
legislation authorizes the establishment of resource 
agencies or consortia to design and provide staff 
development where local capacity is lacking. A third 
component focuses on expanding the subject matter 
knowledge and instructional strategies of classroom 
teachers through state-wide projects organized 
around the California Writing/ Literature Project 
model. Each of these efforts reflects the desire to 
instill a more "cultural" view of prof<?ssional devel- 
opment whereclassrtK>m teachers a<ress professional 
development opportunities within a school improve- 



ment context, as an alternative to participating in 
external short-term workshops provided by experts 
(Lamlwrt, in press). 

Pn>fessional development and leadership op- 
portunities need to be coupled with tetter working 
conditions for teachers — competitive salaries, oppor- 
tunities for planning, working with other teachers, 
and working with students in class sizes adjusted to 
student needs. Unlt^ working conditions improve to 
the point where teachers rommand the rospect of the 
adult community and feel valued in the work setting, 
even the best teacher preparation, mduction,and staff 
development programs won't retain them. 

The next section reviews le^ns learned trorn 
the research on implementation of educational inno- 
vation; lessons which should serve as a got^ resource 
base for implementing teacher education reforms. 

Lessons from the Implementation Literature 

Twenty years of research on the implementation 
of educational innovations gives us considerable 
guidance about what to expect in deigning a compn?- 
hensive new teacher preparation and support strat- 

Knowledge about effective practice is critical for 
successful implementationat the service deliver)^ level 
(^ icLaughlin, 1987). Practitioners need specific train- 
ing in effective implementation practices, or must be 
shown how to adapt existing strat^ies for that pur- 
pose. For example, the expansion of training for mentor 
teachers is preparing them for, among other things, 
working with beginning teachere. However, we can- 
not always assume that individuals ''have the knowl- 
edge'' and only n^ resources to put it to use. Oppor- 
tunity for staff development during the regular in- 
structional day is an important approach to new teacher 
support. 

The organizational legation of the responsibility 
for implementing a change strategy or innovation 
makes a difference (Rossman, Corbctt & Firestone, 
1988). Categorical program directors, who are fre- 
quently hired "to implement" a program tend to be 
outside the resfxinsible authority "lines" in imple- 
menting organizations. They have been hired to 
addressa specific problem or issue. At the same time, 
the local staff person with the expertise may not be the 
individual with thelineauthorityjf theissuesdriving 
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the initiative and the changes brought by the pro- 
gram are to have staying {Xiwer, they need the atten- 
tion and support, if not the direct assistance, of those 
with line responsibility (e.g. principals, assistant 
superintendents, or deans). This makes it important 
for both individuals, the "expert" and the "line au- 
thority" to work together to change practice and 
develop strategies for institutionalization. That way, 
the program can, over time, become part of the insti- 
tutional way of doing business, and resources will be 
more likely to be present to help make IcKal practitio- 
ners expert in effective practice.: (McLaughlin, 1987). 

Some resource stability is critical for successful 
implementation of costly innovations. One key to the 
likelihood of successful innovation is the degree to 
which f^rticipants |:^rceive that support for an inno- 
vation will continue even when non-local resources 
are expended (Whitford, 1987). It is ironic that the 
ven nature of "experimentar' progra*ns indicates a 
temporary resource base while getting real commit- 
ment to a program requires that those who commit 
the energy to it can anticipate long-term as well as 
short-term support. In each of the pilot programs 
cited above, the stronger implementation sit^ are 
that way in part because local implementors ar^ 
"owning the program/' finding tocal resources to 
help offset the state costs, and thinning early on to 
find ways to institutionalize the powerful comfxv 
nents of their progi^ms. 

Implementation of new initiatives tends to be 
on the margin of organizational work, where special 
sub-units can be created to "handle" the problem. 
Witness the proliferation of school lunches, interdis- 
trict transportation, and categorical programs for the 
disadvantaged (Kirst, 1984). The net effect of having 
programs outside the technical core, however, is 
fragmentation. The categorical programs "take on a 
life of their own," asserting the never-ending needs of 
their client group and failing to intersect with key 
rtlated initiatives. Thus, the New Teacher Project — 
which is a pilot staff development program for pro- 
spective new teachers — needs to be linked organiza- 
tionally with staff development for experienced teach- 
ers, and provide the kinds of sup jx)rt most needt^ by 
individuals in sp^ific contexts. To sure, categori- 
cal programs arise to provide fcKrused attention on 
individuals in neefl of specific services, whether 
students or teachers; however, thc^ who fund and 
implement them need to ensure that services are 
provided within the framework of a comprehensive 



approach, rather than as separate, categorical pro- 
grams on the fringes of the regular system. 

Implementation strategies will vary de{x?nding 
upon the understanding of the g^>al, the activities 
deigned to reach it, the local context, and the popu- 
lation of individuals participating in the innovation. 
Implementation is the pixKess of assembling the 
organizational elements or pieces needed to make the 
grand strategy woric (Bardach^ 1989). Individual 
program objectives and strategic differ significantly 
across the various teacher preparation and new 
teacher induction prc^rams cited atwve. This is to- 
tally appropriate provided that each addresses sig- 
nificant obj^ives and is organized to reflect the 
ne^s of the population of individuals l^^ing served. 
For instance, the various new teacher support pro- 
grams reflart thj heterogeneity of California's di- 
verse teacher and student populations. Staff devel- 
opment in inner cities has to be offered at tim^ when 
individuals can access it. For many, during school 
and after-school act i vities are appropriate; for others, 
Saturdays and summers are better suited to accom- 
mcxJdte v;orking and pem>nal schedules. In other 
settings, the relative geographic isolation among 
teachers, teacher trainers, and institutions of higher 
education means that teleconferencing and other long- 
distance learning strategies are most appropriate. 
Thus, we see instances of key staff trained as "train- 
ers," then rotate to provide site-level teacher assis- 
tance; and programs where teachers are brought 
together through telecommunications to discuss 
common problems. 

Conclusions 

Several conclusi.mscan be drawn from this. A 
central one is that we cannot expect a single model of 
new teacher preparation, support, or career opportu- 
nity to arise, any more than we can expect that one 
approach to instructional pedagogy will work with 
all students. Rather, state policies developed for 
br^der system-wide implementation have to reflect 
thv diverse needs of the state's student teacher and 
novice teacher populations. 

Similarly, no one organization can provide all 
of the needed services. Colleges and universities 
have a central role in teacher preparation, but they 
may also play a signifi^rant role in supporting new 
teachers in the classroom. Similarly, local school 
districts are likely to be excellent laboratories for 
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clinical training of prospective teachers. There are 
also some IcKral schcK>I districts with strong capacities 
to provide services for new teachers without the 
assistance of institutions of higher ^ucation. Institu- 
tions of higher education will be the major player in 
providing new teacher support. But some local schcK>l 
districts are also able to take this role. Interestingly, 
rewarch suggests that where multiple agencies are 
providing support, an equitable balance of wrvice 
from the district and the university is critical for 
program success (So'^thwest Regional Educational 
LaWatory, 1989). This confirms the value of a truly 
collaborative relationship among agencies. 

When asked to assume new roles, people need 
assistance and preparation. Whether nev/ teachers, 
new teacher support providers, or administrators 
expanding group participation in decision-making, 
we each need the opportunity to develop new knowl- 
edge and skill in non-threatening, supported envi- 
ronments, hrientors, principals, and site leaders need 
training in their roles as supporters of new teachers. 
New teacher coaches and college and university 
support personnel need help learning how to work 
with new teachers in their classrtx)ms. Administra- 
tors, teachers, and program developers may need 
training in more complex approaches to nev\^ teacher 
assessment and support. The kinds of assistance that 
individuals need will vary by context, role, prior 
knowledge and exjxxtation, but our plans should 
provide opportunities and revenues for trainings 
rather than assuming that individuals can assume 
new roles in human service organizations which 
reflect rather than lend, the wider culture. Stated 
succinctly: 

At the heart of strategy is implementation; at 
the heart of implementation is ctx^peration; at 
the heart of cooperation is the creation and 
maintenanceofhelpfulenvironmentsCBardach, 
1989). 

The described initiatives are driven by a com- 
prehensive vision of a well-prepared generation of 
new teachers. Cooperation and coordination of effort 
in supportive teaching environments will be essen- 
tial if prospective and noviceteachersare toenter a \d 
Uf rewared by the ^ucation profession. It is never 
too scK)n to b^in institutionalizing effective practice. 
Although some fear that coUateration and coord ina- 
tion with others may obscure their own agenda, such 
efforts often make both initiatives stronger. (A good 



example is the gradual incorporation of student 
performance data on slate assessments with local 
data collection efforts to inform site and district decf- 
sion-making about programs.) Given theanticipatei 
complexities of 21st century society and work, the 
task of teachers will be enormous. Getting new teach ■ 
ers ready to meet the challenge is critical. 
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THIS chapter describes and exam- 
ines alternative conceptual frame- 
works which undergird efforts to 
assist new teachers. Such frameworks may 
be intentional, used to deliberately guide or 
shape the assistance effort. Their presence 
and influence can be more tacit, however; 
embedded in the specific activities of the as- 
sistance effort, but never clearly articulated 
nor employed as the guiding standard for 
determining the assistance activities. The 
conceptual frameworks represent, and there- 
fore, reveal orientations to, beliefs about, 
and operational meanings of three core 
concepts: teacher, teaching, and assistance. 
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Approaches to assisting ncvy teachers generally 
reflect one of three conceptual frameworks, each 
distinct from the others in tenns of how it essentially 
defines or understands the three core concepts. Each 
of these conceptual frameworks reflects a distinct 
epistemological tradition or set of standards and 
beliefs upon which knowledge claims and concep- 
tual definitions are ba^. A fourth, conceptually 
eclectic, approach to assisting new teachers also is ex- 
amined. This approach is predicated on concerns 
teachers demonstrate rather thanon qualities or char- 
acteristics which define teacher or teaching. 

Each framework and the attendant meaning of 
the core concepts is summarueed l^low. The disais- 
sion then proceeds to examine the relationship be- 
tween conceptual frameworks and operational 
models of assistance. These relationships are charac- 
teristically reciprocal and dynamic; they also can be 
contradictory. The chapter concludes with a brief 
discussion of some of the forces likely to influence the 
shap^ and substance of those relationships. 

This examination focuses on meanings, ideas 
and beliefs, and their implications for practice. While 
essentially intellectual this examination has the 
practical aim of deepening the reader's comprehen- 
sfon of the operational models and approaches dis- 
cussed in subsequent chapters of this volume. In w 
doing, it promotes better informer' judgments about, 
and professionally sound utilization of these nKHJels. 
(This examination reflects the orientation that the 
intellectual and practical are inevitably and inte* 
grally linked [see Van Manen, 19771.) 

The Idiosyncratic Survival-Response 
Framework 

The first of the conceptual frameworks is dis- 
tinct from the other two in that teaching and teacher 
are conceptualized as purely idiosyncratic. Within 
this framework the design, implementation and 
evaluation of the operational assistance mode) are 
not shaped or orchestrated by coherent images of 
these concepts. The meaning of these concepts can 
only be inferred fmm the specific assistance activi- 
ties. Those meanings may vary widely, and are sus- 
ceptible to contradiction. Teacher conceptualized as 
technician may be embedded in one set of assistance 
activities, while another set may communicate the 
image of ie^ch^tasauhmomom decision-maker. Within 



this framework, the concept assistance essentially 
means n^ponsivenes$ or reaction to expressed need. 

The operational assistance mcxiels that reflwt 
thisranceptual framework are often characterized by 
non-integrated components tnd actions. The collec- 
tive assistance activities may reflect the entire contin- 
uum of the a>ncepts teacher and teaching from 
"^{al^orer through cmftsnmn to pn^e^ional and artistic 
decision-maker (Mitchell & Kerchner, 1983). The re- 
sfX)nse-oriented models may reduce assistance to 
'^survival'' tips and lack sufficient internal cohesion 
to exert long-term pc^itive influence on the new 
teacher's profc^ional practice. This lack of cohesion 
can lead to incongruent or contradictory assistance 
(e.g., su^esHons for inanagement and discipline 
that are highly teachers^ntered and directed while 
suggestions related to instruction and learning ac- 
tivities promote student initiative, choice and self- 
regulation). 

This idic^yncratic a>nceptual framework makes 
it impossible for the operational assistance effort to 
function as a coherent strat^ for acculturating new 
teachers into the profession. This assistance model 
places resfK>nsibihty for determining need and solu- 
tion primarily, if not solely, with the new teachers 
themselves; arguably the least capable of making 
accurate assessments, by virtue of limited experi- 
ence, high anxiety, and the natural confusions which 
ai^ associated with the first teaching assignment. 
New teachers' expressed or felt needs are, all too 
often, directed at symptoms rather than issues or 
problems. While these expressions warrant a respect- 
ful hearing, the new teacher deserves the wisdom 
and insightof moreexperiencedand, hopefully, more 
expert colleagues to assist in sorting through the 
complex phenomena of practice. The idiosyncratic 
conceptual framework and its attendant survival- 
response assistance models are ill-suited to assisting 
new leachei^ in developing a clear sense of ''profes- 
sional self or in charting a coherent course of con- 
tinuing professional growth. 



* lahmr — teaching is refegateCt to the presentation of 
standardized curriculum; craftsman — teaching rapiires 
the application of specialized techniques: professional and 
artistic decision-maker — careful analysisanddia^nosisof 
the learning situation informs both the design and adapta- 
tion of instruction 
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The Technical-Instrumental Framework 

The second conceptual framework reflected in 
approaches to assisting new teachers is grounded in 
the pc^itivist or empiricist epistemological tradition 
which emphasizes the paramount significance of 
overt observabh? behavior. The conceptions of 
teachings teacher, and a^istance embedded in this 
framework focus on demonstrable technical skill, 
precise performance, and ob^rvable tehaviors. The 
process-prodrct research of the past two decades 
which examined correlations between overt teacher 
l^haviors and student achievement outcomes repre- 
sents this tradition and these conceptions. This re- 
search has generated many of the prescriptions for 
leaching practice which are emphasized in new 
teacher assistance efforts ba^ on this conceptual 
framework. Within this framework, teaching is pre- 
cise performance of dearly specified and sequenced 
behaiHor^, Teacher is performer, technician, implemen- 
tor, executor. Both conceptually and of^ationally, 
assi^ance in this framework relates to technical train- 
ing or retraining, the refinement or exjmnsion of techni- 
cally precise accurate perfonnance (see for example 
Mitchell & Kerchner, 1%3; Van Manen, 1977). The 
prescriptions within this framework are character- 
ized by minimal ambiguity with resfiHxt to tehavior, 
and broad generic applicability across situations and 
subject areas. 

Technical proficiency is the guiding image of 
this conceptual framework and the assistance mod- 
els which follow from it. The substanceand stratt^ies 
of the operational models are aimed at improving or 
expanding precise performance and technical accu- 
racy as ends in themselves. 

This conceptual framework is strikingly dis- 
tinct from the "survival-responsive" framework in 
its clearly articulated conceptions of teaching and 
teacher. These conceptions orchestrate the shape of 
the operational assistance mixlels. To the extent that 
assistance based on this framework is responsive to 
new teachers' express needs, it is likely to first 
associate the expressed needs with research related 
to new teachers' performance and then translate them 
into terms or categories that can beaddressed through 
strategies which emphasize technically precise be- 
haviors, such as clearly sequenced steps of instruc- 
tion or precise statements of consequences for behav- 
iors in management 



Operational assistance mixiels within this frame- 
work may differ from one another ir terms of the 
specific performance areas they emphasize (e.g., 
management, instruction) or the particular research- 
based proficiency mcxiels they employ. Instructional 
assistance, for example, could in one effort empha- 
size direct instruction and employ the model eml^- 
ded in the work of Brophy (1979), Brophy & Evertson 
(1977), Anderson, Evertson & Brophy (1979), Ck>od & 
Grouws (1977, 1979). In another of^rational model, 
instructional assistance might emphasize the coop- 
Tdtive learning strategic reflects! in the complex 
instruction mc^el developed by Cohen (1983, 1^7) 
and her asscxriat^. In either ca^, the emphasis of the 
assistance provided would be on the new teachers 
refining their technical performance proficiency with 
the particular model of instruction. Such would be 
the case, irrespective of the topic. 

This conceptual framework and the operational 
assistance models which ;'eflect it are highly congru- 
ent with the prevailing conception of teacher per- 
formance appraisal which relies on a ch«:klist ap- 
proach to teacher accountability and evaluations. 
This framework also is congruent with effiirts to 
standardizecurriculum, instruction, and instructional 
pacing throughout a school district or across the 
schooldistrictsof a state. Such state-level new teacher 
induction programs as those initiated in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Florida, and Tennessee reflect 
this conceptual framework. 

The Complex-Intellectual Framework 

The third conceptual framework for assisting 
new teachers reflects a similarly explicit conception 
of teaching and teacher. It is, however, considerably 
more complex and comprehensive than the technical 
instrumental framework, since it is rtxJted in thecon- 
structivist epistemological tradition which empha- 
sizes human cognition, deliberation, and internally 
directed intentional action (see for example Ausubel, 
1968; Shulman 1986, 1987; Giroux, 1988; Leinhardt, 
1983; Stodolsky, 1988). Barnes (1989) succinctly 
summarizes this conception: 

. , - talking about teaching is analogous to de- 
scribing a tapestry that has many threads of 
different colon> woven into implicated tex- 
tures and patterns. One can remove individual 
threads and examine them separately, but one 
cannot appreciate the cijmplexity of the tapestry 
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without s^ing how the threads are interwoven 

to create the whole clc^h Teaching is seen as 

ambiguous and complex work inquiring judg- 
nient^ action, and the capacity to reflect and 
revise decisions on the basis of one's i*ser\'a- 
ticms and insights. Sound teacher judgments 
must l:^ rooted in deep understanding of teach- 
ing, learning, learners, and subject matter and 
how these factors interrelate in the teaching/ 
learning prxKe^s. (p. 13) 

The focus of assistance for new teachers in this 
conc^tual framework also is distinct from that rep- 
resentai in the other two frameworks. It would re- 
flect that which Barnes recommends for preservice 
teacher preparation: 

. . . developing bq;inners' inclination and ca- 
pacity to engage in the sort of intellectual dia- 
logue and principled action required for effec- 
tive teaching The capacities ne^ed ap- 
pear to be primarily intellectual in nature and 
do not merely result from training in the tech- 
nical aspects of teaching. RatJw, they involve 
learning tt> see, to judge, and to act appropri- 
ately in situations that cannot be predSi»ly an- 
ticipated, (p. 17) 

Technical proficiency, which constitutes the 
essenceof the previous framework, is but onedimen- 
sion of this framework. Here the technical dimeiision 
is embellished toencompassdeveloping the teacher's 
understanding of the underlying assumptions and 
rationales, which in turn inform judgments about 
when and where to employ the technical skill. 

Operational assistance efforts based on this con- 
ceptual framework emphasize structured reflection 
by the new teachers on their own teaching. This is 
done to affirm and hone intellwtual disposition, ori- 
entation, judgment and such capabilities as synthesis 
and analysis withr ^ abstracting them from practice. 
The image of tea ig emtedded in this framework 
expresses these capacities as integral facets of both 
the conception it^lf and its practical representations. 
The teacher is intellectually eng^f^^d in this model. 
Both the capabilities and disfx^sitions characteristic 
of that engagement are emphasized in the oj:K?ra- 
tional assistance effort. 

Reflection is a prominent feature of assistance 
efforts grounded in thisconceptual framework. Char- 



acteristically, these assistance models engage new 
teachers in systematic, stmctured examination and 
analysis of their teaching practices. Such examina- 
tions focus on lx>th the distinctive and interactive 
influences of l^mercharacteristics.curricula, instruc- 
tional apprc^chesand materials^and sc!,ooland class- 
room context. TTiese exercises convey the centrality of 
informed judgment in acti^'- (see Gowin's <1981) dis- 
cu^ion of "action as informed behavior'') to this 
framework's conceptions of teadie^^ and teadiing. 
They also provide tlte new teachers vrith a strategic 
model for making sense of their practice (i.e., generat- 
ing new understandings from practice) and then 
improving their practii^ and practical judgment on 
the basis of those understandings. 

In practice these reflections might fcxrus on ana- 
lyzing curricula as representations of sub^ matter. 
''Is this reading curriculum phonics or grammar 
based?" "Is it literaturer "Is this mathemaHcs cur- 
riculum really nothing more than computation?" 
Similarly, refl^ion might examine instructional strate- 
gic being used by the teachers as applications of 
learning theories and go on to explore their utility 
with a variety of distinct learnings (i.e., skills, con- 
cepts, facts, or values). Th^ examples suggest that 
th - conceptions of teaching and teacher, being con- 
veyed through the assistance effort, encompass cogni- 
rion, judgment, knowledge, and r K»aningful behavior 
or action. The whole of teacher or teaching is, in this 
conception, incomprehensible if individual dimen- 
sions are focused upon or emphasized in isolation. 

The Conceptually Eclkctic^ Concerns- 
Oriented Framework 

The concerns-oriented framework does not 
conceptualize teacher in terms of categorical qualities 
(e.g., artisan, technician, reflective decision-maker) as 
do the technical-Instrumental and complex- 
intellectual frameworks. This framework reflects the 
wcirk of Fuller and fown (1975) and mor^^ recently 
Berliner (1988), which defines teacher in relation to 
categories of concerns which occupy teachers' atten- 
tion. According to Fuller and Bown these concerns 
follow a sequence pattern: survival concerns, teach- 
ing situation concerns, pupil-oriented concerns. The 
allure of this framework for planners of assistance 
prc^rams lies in its underlying notion of develop- 
mental stages through which teachers pass. Assis- 
tance programs based on this framework are likely to 
structured around the [x>sit^ sequence of con- 
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cems. Such programs begin with an emphasis on 
survival Hf^ and a "get through the day'' fcKUs 
followed by activities that reflect a t^hnical concep- 
tion of teaching then activities that suggest the 
teacher's need for reflective or intellectual engage- 
ment through activities requiring analysis, assess- 
ment and judgment. 

A critical flaw in this framework is that^ in 
conceptualizing teacher and teaching, it sul^titutes 
categories of concerns for defining or categorical 
characteristics of tl e concept. Teachers and the ain- 
cems they have are not synonymous. Teachers' con- 
cerns are not their definuig qualities. A further prc^ 
lem with this framework is that its premise of "se- 
quenced" stages of concerns has teen seriously chal- 
lenged by research which has found teachers of var- 
ied experience levels to be concerned with issues 
from all three stage categories stipulated as s^uen- 
tial in this model (see for example Adams, Hutchin- 
son, & Martray, 1980; Adams & Martray, 1981; Sitter 
& Lanier, 1982). 

This sequence of concerns frame* 'ork presents 
a smorgasbord of concepts of teachei ^ud teadhtng^ 
rather than a clearly oriented, coherently framed 
understanding of them. In accommcKiating multiple 
conceptions, it fails to assess and address the conflict- 
ing or contradictory features inherent in the different 
conceptualizations and in their implications for prac- 
tice. It can easily engender in new teachers a muddled 
sense of what it means to be a teacher or to teach. 
Assistance approaches based on this framework 
provide little direction to new teachers for structur- 
ing, wmprehending and intelligently acting on new 
experiences. Their appeal lies in their appearance of 
teing grounded in research or theoiy or t?oth. 

Discussion 

In both the technical-lnstmmental and the com- 
plex^iniellectuai frameworks, the conceptions of 
teaching and teacher deliberately shape the sub- 
stance and strat^ies of the operational assistance 
efforts. At the same time, these assistance efforts 
serve to acculturate new teachers to teaching and to 
l^ing teachers in terms of the embedd^ concep- 
tions. In other w ords, the assistance efforts reflect a nd 
communicate deliberate meaning of teaching and 
teacher to the neophytes. No such iritentior^l image 
imprinting isevident in thesurvival-response frame- 
work. There very likely is an image communicated — 



one that is fuzzy and somewhat incoherent. The 
sequence of aincems-oriented framework suggests 
progressively changing conceptions of teaching and 
teacher based on pmnrcupying concerns. As was 
discussed above, the whole premise of this frame- 
work is both conceptually and empirically suspect. 

The relationship between conceptual frame- 
works and operational assistance efforts is essen- 
tially reciprmral While the conceptual framework 
provides an orientation and initial direction and 
shaping influence on the of^rational mc^el, once the 
effort is underway it will influence modifications, 
clarification and embellishments of the framework. 
TTie absence of congruence l>etween the conceptual 
framework and the strategies employed in the opera- 
tional model would likely reduce the conceptual 
framework to mere rhetoric. The absence of this con- 
gruence also can r^ult in less coherent and, there- 
fore, less effective operational models. 

As Van Manen {1977)argues conceptionsareas 
much orientations — ways of looking at things — as 
they are classifying or definitional categories. 
Murray's <1989) observation regarding research, 
''Basically researchers search only for what they be- 
lieve exists,** also has an analog in this discussion. 
What is telieved about teacher and teaching influ- 
ences the commitment to and shape of operational 
assistance to new teachers. Such beliefs are always 
imbedded in practical actions whether tacitly or de- 
liberately. Conceptual analysis is, therefore, a criti- 
cally practical component of assistance effort design 
and implementation. 

Any number of forces can influence concep- 
tual and practical shape of new teachei assistance 
efforts. For example, in instances where states (legis- 
lature or administrative agencies) serve as catalysts 
and fonding sources for assistance efforts as part of 
their teacher performance appraisal agendas, the 
conceptual framework of the assistance mcxiels will 
reflect that of the agenda. Other influential forces are 
the expertise and orientations of tnd ivid uals involved 
in deigning and implementing the assistance effort 
and perhaps the ir^titutions those individuals repre- 
sent. This is not to say that involvement by particnjlar 
groups necessarily predetermines either the concep- 
tual framework or the operational model of the assis- 
tance effort. The new teachers who participate in the 
assistance program are likely to influence its shape 
and focus. How much influence any of these forces 
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has depends on how roles are defined and perceived, 
whether constructive candor can be generated and 
sustained among participants and whether thei^ is 
an inclination and effort to regularly monitor align- 
ment between the conceptual framework and the 
operative dimensions of the assistance effort. 

Thischapter offers a brief summary of four con- 
ceptual frameworks associated with initiatives to 
assist new teachers. It also provides a summary of 
how those frameworks are reflected in, influmce, or 
shaj^ O|:^rational mcxiels of assistance to new teach- 
ers. It briefly identifies key factors which may influ- 
ence the reciprocal relationship between conceptual 
frameworks and practical a^istance efforts. 

The basic profK>sition is that conceptualizations 
of teacher, teaching, and assistance play very active 
ami directive though sometimes subtle roles in shap- 
ing efforts to assist and acculturate new teachers into 
the profession. The fact that these conceptualizations 
are often more tacit than explicit does not diminish or 
negate their influence. 

Comprehending the conceptual frameworks 
emt^ded in assistance efforts and being more ex- 
plicit about the frameworks as they influence those 
efforts are of crucial importance. They make us criti- 
cal and therefore better informed consumers of pre- 
viously developed assistance models. They are es- 
sential to establishing accurate and valid standards 
or criteria for assessing utility, impact and effective- 
ness of such efforts. For the reader of this volume, the 
conceptual frameworks may be either illuminating 
guides or focusing lenses through which to consider 
the book's ideas, descriptions, and discussions. 
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A Scenario of Failure . * , and Ntw Stories 
OF Success 

I am a m?w teacher, whkrh means I am Unking 
over an empty classrotMn, right? When 1 walk 
in the classrxK»m dixin it bare. There is rK>t d 
piece of paper, a pencil? There are no eraj^rs! 
No chalk! No teacher's guides! No texttnioks! 
1 am lucky if there are chairs and tables and 
desks. I might not even have a garbage can, 
but if I do, it is probaWy full ^au!^? the cus- 
todian did not enter that room siiKe the for- 
mer teacher left in |une. That is what I enter 
into. If I am lucky, it is two or three days before 
the kids arrive. If I am typical, it's thn?e hours 
before the kids arrive Inxause I gc^ hired just 
after schixil started when district personnel 
knew they had enough kids to nwd me. If I am 
really unlucky, it's ^wo w^ks after the kids 
arrive and I am getting ail the kids who do not 
want to be there t^ause they are leaving their 
buddies from class«» they were in before I 
came. 

Second, no one tells me vu^here to get the books, 
papers, crayons, and erasers I m?cd. Finally, I 
get brave enough to interrupt a persi>n, who I 
know does not want to be interrupted, and she 
says: "Go down and ask the secretary in the 
principal's offia* where the bcKikroom is." 
Now in most schools, w^hen I arrive at the 
btxikroom^ there is a clerk there with a thou- 
sand forms to fill out and no bwks on the 
shelf . . . because all you experienced people 
(you, who have had the privil^e of being in 
that school if you want^ to for the last two 
weeks) ha%'e Iwn p^^pping in and and grab- 
bing every new bcx>k that came in the door. 
You have them m yourclassrcHJm! So what is 
left are the dn^s that nolxxiy else wants, I 
don't know if they are gt^ni books or bad 
lxK>ks. I don't even know if they are apprtipri- 
ate to the kids I am going to teach; and m>body 
is there to help me make that decision. I go to 
*he supply room for paper, pencils, and cray- 
ons. If Vm lucky there are some left. If not, all 
the teachers w^ho are experienced and have 
been there already have taken everything that 
came in the first supply shipment. Herv I sit. 
The kids arrive tomt>rrow nniming. f don't 
know what 1 am going to do. If I had any plan 
from my prt^service training, it at least re- 
quired paper, pencils, and books! 
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Now, here'si Uh? cMhcr thing that happens in a 
lypic«i! California cla*i?ii\>i>m: the next day kids 
from at least three if not fi\'e different ethnic 
backgrounds walk into my room. Several of 
tlv?*e children do not s]x^ak Fnglish. Regard- 
It^ of how good my preserx^ice preparatitm 
was, it amid not have prepared me for this! 
ITaken from snt**rvieu^ with new teachers 
reported by Beatrice A. Ward, 1 W] 

This unfortunate scenario is the experience of many 
nov»ce California teacheni. However, success stories 
are beginning to surface as well, largely due to begin- 
ning teacher suppt>rt programs now being pilotixl in 
the state. Consider the words of two new teachers 
who have had advisors assigned to assist them at 
their schcK>I sites: 

My start-up partner was (and is) incredible! 
We bt^an working together during the last 
part of summer vacation and sl\e was always 
available for questions, ideas, supfHirt and an 
occasional shoulder to cry on. We went over 
my discipline plan, dassnmm setting and 
organization, my lesson plans, etc. Many times 
we stayed at schoi>l through the dinner hour 
discussing and working on school pmjects. i 
feel very close to her and know I can go to her 
with my n€?eds. She always has tn*ated me as 
an ixjual ^nd I will always be grateiul for her 
assistance. I A secondary languagearts teacher, J 

i needed tt> suppi^rted emt^tionally and ad- 
viseii lis to the school day's 'ebb and flow.' AH 
qutMums I may have had concerning materi- 
als, texts, elc. were answered. My "buddy" 
irften came to my nH>m fi?r a dmp-in visit and 
commented positively on what she saw. She 
shared her ideas aud materials willingly and 
was excited about mine. | A rt>mbination 1st/ 
2nd grade teacher ! 

Their experiences are cause for hope: hope that the 
scenario of failure will be replaced by stories of 
success as the effects of beginning teacher programs 
for a few become the norm for the profession. 

This chapter is designed to provide information 
on the content and strategies of assistance that have 
helped to create these stories of success within Cali- 
fornia. Tlie information presented reflects the shared 
knowledge and experience of beginning teacher 



prt>^*ct leaders who attended the statewide invita- 
tional workshops on thinning tt^cher programs. At 
the workshops, ''content of assistance** was defined 
as the subject matter that is emphasized in beginning 
teacher programs. ''Strategies of assistance** were 
defined as v^ays that assistance is delivered, includ- 
ing %vho provides the assistano? and how it is pro- 
\ided . The chapter has been organized to identify the 
content and strategies that have been highly empha- 
sized in California programs, and to illustrate imth 
the similarity and diversity of program assistance. It 
describes a^istance for starting ttv school year as 
well as for improving instructional performance 
throughout the first year. The chapter also suggests 
adaptations for laige geographical regicns, multicul- 
tural school ^ttings, year-round education, and *w- 
ondary schcx>l programs. 

Determining the Content of Beginning 
Teacher Peocrams 

Major tasks confronting planners of new teacher 
assistance are determining program content and es- 
tablishing priorities. An assessment of new teacher 
needs is a valuable way to learn new teachers' f^r- 
ceptions of their situation. However^ new teachers 
have a limited experience base for analyzing the 
types of assistance they may need. Thus, it is impor- 
tant to incorporate the informed knowledge of re- 
searchers and practitioners who und*"*^^ ' -^d the needs 
of new teachers within the broao *ext of the 
profession in planning an assistanc rogran^. There 
is a growing bfxiy of literature which should be 
explored in this pnxress, including Knowtedgc Baf^e for 
the Begiftuifig Teacher U989), a recent publication by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. In addition, pn^spective leaders can learn 
from the combined knowledge of those currently 
implementing new teacher programs. 

In order to identify the amtent areas and em- 
phases of new teacher programs within California, 
the 66 project leaders at The Invitational Workshop 
on Beginning Teacher Programs in San Di^o were 
asked to indicate the degree of emphasis placed on 
sfu^cific content areas in their 1988-89 programs and 
whether they intended to retain or modify these 
emphases in 1989-W. Beginning the list of content 
areas to which participants resfxmded were the 10 
most fn^quently cited new teacher problems identi- 
fied in Veenman's (1984) review of studies on begin- 
ning teacher needs. Other areas frequently addressed 
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FIGURE 1 

DECREE OF EMPHASIS IN ASSISTANCE 



Pleas*» rate thedt^rw of emphasis in assistance (knv—>high ) that is currently provided in your project (what is) and indicate 
ycHir intent to retain or modify that emphasis as you plan for next year (what will be). Rate onl; thi>se areas you include or 
intend to include as part of yi>ur pn^ject. Leave the otlH?rs blank. 
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by new teacher pn>grams were added to the list. (See 
Figure 1) 

The highly emphasized content areas desig- 
nated by a majority of the leaders who implemented 
programs in 1 988-89 are presented in ranked orderof 
response: 

Content highly emphasized in 198S-89 

* psychological support 

* curriculum issues 

* classroom discipline 

* colleague relations 

* lelations with parents 



It is interesting to note that two of these areas — psy- 
chological supptirt and curriculum issues — were not 
among those identified in the Veenman review (1984). 

The content aa*as that most of these respt>n- 
dents planned to highly emphasize in 1 989-1 9W in- 
clude these five plus an additional 1 1 topics. 

Content highly emphasized in 1989*90 

• motivating students 
■ ciassriMim discipline 

• organization of classwork 

• dealing with individual student differences 

• relations with parents 

• colleague relations 
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psychological support 
coping with isolation 
time management 
professional growth planning 
curriculum issues 

dealing with problems of individual students 

balancing heavy teaching loads and 

preparation 

stress management 

materials and supplies 

preparation for substitutes 



It is not surprising that classroom disciphne is an 
important content area in most new teacher programs. 
Discipline was identified in Veenman's study (19f !) 
as the primary problem of new teachers. The content 
listing shows that programs in California have under- 
scored this common need. However, it is particularly 
interesting to note that content associated with moti- 
vating students is the area in which most programs 
intend to intensify assistance in the second year of im- 
plementation. Perhaps the relationship betwwn stu- 
dent behavior and student motivation for learning is 
being recognized and efforts ^o emphasize this rela- 
tionship are being incorpt>rated as induction pro- 
grams become more sophisticated in addressing new 
teacher needs. 

The projected expansion in content focus and 
emphasis of assistance in programs within California 
could be attributed to various factors: 

• refinement of the perceived needs of new 
teachers during the initial year of pn^gram 
implementation 

• redesign of programs based on a reflective 
analysisof thestR'ngthsand limitations of the 
original program design and implementation 

• networking between prc^jects about ways to 
enhance assistance 

• feeling of greate ' competence by the project 
lenders, facilitating the intrcxiuction of a wider 
range of subjects following the initial year of 
implementation. 

But whatever is prompting the changes, the di- 
versity of topics listed reflects the complex challenge 
confronting those who would attempt to suppi>rt and 
assist new teachei^. 



FIGURE 2 
RANKS 

Project Beginning Teachers 
Strategy or Assistance leaders CANTP NTRP 



Money for clcissrtx>m 

set-up expense 1 .5 

Help in their classnx>ms 
provided by experienced 
teachers 1 .5 

Observe expert teachers 3 

Attend mentor teacher 
presentations 5 

Talk with other 

new teachers 5 

Demonstration lessons 

taught in the new 

teacher's classroom 5 



2.5 



Support and guidance 

from the principal 7 

To attend educational 
conferences of their choice 8 



2,5 



To attend Wi>rkshops 



^.5 



Formal university ct>ursework 
on a wide range of classrwm 
management afid curriculum 
concerns, 9,5 



10 



11) 



Individually ranked scores under each strategy of assis- 
tance were summi'd and thendividtd by the number of re- 
spondents in order to determine a ranki^i order of response 
for the project leaders and each of tlie new teachers groups. 

Determining Strategies of Assistance 

Many strategies are available to assist begin- 
ning teachers. Similar to determining content, new 
tc acher need s a nd / or wa n ts a re on I y one cri terion on 
which selection of strategies should be based. How- 
ever, identifying the preferenc«?s of novice teachers 
can bean important ingredient m program design. At 
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the invitational workshop, project leaders were asked 
to rank 10 strategies in the order they felt would reflect 
what new teachers want most in an induction pro- 
gram. In addition, participants in one of the California 
New Teacher Pro^cts (CANTD and one of the state's 
Inner-City New Teacher Retention Promts (NTRP) 
were asked to rank the same list. (See Figure 2.) 

The consensus across all three groups is that 
new teachers much prefer assistance that is immedi- 
ate and is provided at the schcKil site. Given the time 
constraints and contextual needs as^xiated with the 
first year of teaching, workshops, confei^nces, and 
formal coursework were not highly rated. 

Interestingly, both new teacher groups ranked 
support from theprincipalamong their top three pref- 
erences, while project directors ranked principal sup- 
port seventh. It may be that project directors tend to 
minimize the significant role principals play in the ex- 
periences of new teachers. This significance may 
pertain to the existing evaluation system and the 
perceived (or real) fwwer of the principal within the 
school setting. 

The variation in responses between new teacher 
groups suggests that the structures of assistance pro- 
vided may have a significant influence on which type 
is Vdlued. 'Talking with other new teachers" was 
ranked second by the New Teacher Retention Pro^t 
and seventh by the California New Teacher Project. 
The Retention program requires weekly meetings of 
small cluster groups oi new teachen; (approximately 
six teachers per group) as compared to optional 
monthly large group new teacher meetings in the 
New Teacher Project model. The higher rating from 
Retention pro^t teachers may reflect the satisfaction 
of relationships that resulted from the clustering 
process and its continuity. Similarly, the teachers who 
gave a high ranking to "money for classroom set-up 
expense" had b^^n matched with a s*^art-up partner 
who was encouniged to take them shopping at the 
beginning of the school year and help them make 
appropriate selections of instructional materials. The 
other group of teachers received only written and oral 
instructions on how to purchase materials. Most of the 
second group did not use the stipend until late in the 
school-year. 

It should be noted that formalized university 
coursework is ranked last by all respondents. Feed- 
back from discussion groups at b>th conferences indi- 



cates that assistance offered through coun?ework is 
more valued if modifications are made in the formal- 
ize structures of masters level coursework. For ex- 
ample, in some projects, new teachei^ and advisors 
have taken classes together and have engaged in 
action research which sji^ifically applies to their 
particular school settings. San Di^o State University 
incorporate structures to promi>te reflective analy- 
sis of an individual's teaching experience through the 
use of critical incident summaries and case reports. 
New teachers sji^nd 10 minutes of ^ch class session 
writing atK>ut a critical experience (positive or n^a- 
tive) of the past week. The^ accounts help focus 
individual thought and prompt small cluster group 
discussion guided by a university professor. The 
accounts are develo^iNxl into case rejxirts by incorix>- 
rating descriptionsof contextual factor and ananaly- 
sis of all the elements of the expenence. The person- 
ally relevant nature of the writing and the insights 
derived from the discussions among teacher educa- 
toi^ and new teacher colleagues tend to minimize the 
burden of university coun^w^ork added toan already 
challenging ^hedule. 

Similarity and Ditfersity of Suppwrtfor Neiv 
Teachers Within California 

Similarities exist in the types of beginning 
teacher support in California state-funded pilot proj- 
ects. Most p*-3grams include: 1) assigning an experi- 
enced teacher/ faculty member to assist new teach- 
ers; 2) training for new teachers; 3) new teacher sup- 
port groups; and 4) stipends for classroom set-up. 
But, by design, there is significant variation in the 
intensity of assistance. Projects are funded at differ- 
ent levels, I'^rojects fund $5(10 to $5,0(K) per new teacher 
so that evaluators can analyze the impact of various 
levels of assistance on the attainment of induction 
gi>als. The most intense assistance, though relatively 
very expensive, may be the most cost-effective option 
if the intensity results in distinguishable improve- 
ment in new teacher performance and retention. 
Figure 3 describes four types of assistance; the strate- 
gics listed under each illustrate the variation in de- 
sign and intensity among the projects. 

Assistance for Beginning the School Year 

Research indicates that even the most :omj.H^ 
tent student teachers tend to experience failings of 
inadequacy and incompetence at the beginning of the 
first year of professional practice (Murphy, 1988). 
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FIGURES 
TYPES OF ASSISTANCE 



FuU-Hme Advisi>r (1:12 ratio) 
In-class assKslanct? weekly 
(e,g., 3 hrs.) 



Required /paid training for 
new and assisting teachers 
{can include rekvise days) 



Regularly scheduled site- 
based meetings with 
knowledgeable theorists 
and practitioners 



$5m-smo 



Assignment of an Eicperienced Advisor 

Assigned schcx)! site advisor 
Relea«^? days to work together 



Training for the New Teacher 

Moderate Assiiifance 
Required/paid training for 
new teachers 

Training optional for advisors 

New Teacher £ jpinyrt Croups 

Moderate Mi^htamr 
Structured meetings with advisors 
who have limited background in 
theory and /or practice 



Stipends for Classroom Set-up 

Moderate A^shtnme 
$2(X}-$300 



Minimal i4ssisf(i>itY 
Assigned schcKiI site advisor 
No structures for working 
together during school time 



Minimal AssistoiuY 
Voluntary attendance at 
training for new and assisting 
teachei^ (no monetary 
compensation) 

Minifnal Assisfmtce 
Support and interaction 
limited to other new teachers 
(no guidance from 
experienced educators) 



Miuitml Assistame 
$100 or less 



Evertson (1989) clarifies why the need for start-up 
assistance is so pervasive among beginning teachers; 

The prcscrvicc teacher has rarely ot>served 
and rarely participated in the construction of a 
world of learning; rather, he or she has gener- 
ally entered such a A^orld in midstream, ex- 
pecting to fit in and preserve the status quo of 
the c!assrtK>m. Thus, how to begin is an issue 
that falls between the cracks of the preser\'ice 
world and the world of the professional teacher 
(p. 59) 

The challenge of providing ad^uate assistance 
in a typically inadequate amount of time is compli- 
cated by the fact that beginning-of-the-year assis- 
tance must incorporate information on such diverse 
elements as: 1) district and school site orientation; 2) 
classroom set-up; 3) acquisition and organization of 
instructional materials and supplies; and 4) creating 
a learning environment Strategies included in this 
section are being used by California educators ac- 
tively engaged in start-up assistance for new teach- 
ers. To be effective, start up strategies must include 
ways to promote motivation, information, and ac- 
countability for assigned advisors as well as ideas for 



integrating the new teacher into the profession. Cali- 
fornia educators are using the following: 

Hiring Practices. In some districts, experienced grade 
level departmental personnel become actively in- 
volved in the interview and selection prcK^s and 
assume responsibility for assisting the new teacher in 
order to sup|X)rt and justify their selection. They also 
provide input to the principal as to who might make 
the best match as an advisor for the new teacher 

Advisor Assignment It is easier to ask for the help of 
expericnoxi educators if the new teacher and other 
project partiapants know that assisting roles have 
been formally assigned to advisors. To the extent 
possible, ad\ isor assignment is made U|X>n hiring. 
Advisors are given explicit information about role 
expectations. A good adviwr/new teacher match is 
more likely if the advi^r is accessible at the school 
site, has the same grade level expertise, is strong in 
classroom management and discipline, is sensitive to 
the psychological needs of new teachers, and is 
committed to providing the necessary time for assist- 
ing a new teacher. 
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Social Gatherings. Several proj^s host social events 
such as luncheims v^here new teachers and their ad vi- 
sors meet in an informal setting. Fn^uently, other 
school-site, district, and university pei^nnel attend. 

intensive Workshop^^/Conferences. Somedistrictsof fer 
one- week or even lon«»er conferences explr ring topics 
important to new and veteran teachers. For example, 
one site has a Summer Institute foradvi^rs and new 
teachers. It provides ^veral weeks of immei^ion on a 
topic, such as instructional strategies for diverse class- 
nx)ms. Another district sponsors a Professional De- 
velopment Center where new teachers spend a week 
prior to the start of school. They get acquainted with 
other teachers in the school axKl district; and together 
new and experienced teachers review the school cur- 
riculum, discuss seating arrangements, bulletin 
boards, and classroom management. 

Project Orientation, The projects use a variety of 
formats to orient new teachers and other personnel to 
the project. Some districts orient new teachers, princi- 
pals, and other assisting personnel in one large group 
meeting so that all participants can hear the same 
information, have the same expectations, and provide 
an acwuntability check on each other for assistance 
offered and received. 

Handbook for New Teachers. A handbook is a helpful 
tool that can facilitate orientation to the pro^^, dis- 
trict, and schcx>! site. Some handbooks state expecta- 
tions for professional growth and present the project's 
con.^ptual basis. One handlxwk presents five differ- 
ent steps to be mastered beiore the school year begins, 
and is the major sourcetxxjk for workshops prior to 
classes. Some handbooks also include pertinent infor- 
mation that the new teacher is too overwhelmed to 
absorb in an orientation meeting. They may also serve 
as directories for local and district resources, or as 
guides for assisting educators. 

One-on-One, Advisors visit the new teacher's class- 
room and help them ^t it up. They help the teacher 
obtain curriculum materials and generally get ori- 
ented to the school and its resources {or lack thereof). 

Stipends for Classroom Set-up and Other Purposes. 
Since beginning teachers do not have the inventory of 
materials that experienced teachers accumulate, they 
receive stipends to offset costs of materials needed to 
create a learning environment. Stipends generally 
range from $1(X) to 



New Teacher Desk Kit, The district warehouse pro- 
vides a kit of pr^etermined, standard desk materials 
(gradebook, stapler, scissors, etc.) for each grade level 
Each grade level kit has a spH?cific order number so 
that delivery can be arranged as soon as a new teacher 
is hired. 

Ordering Classroom Materials and Supplies, Princi- 
pals replacing retiring or transferring teachers re- 
quest that those teachers order class sets of materials 
(texts, pafi^re, etc.) as if they would be returning so 
that their replacements do not end up with shortages 
and/or the "dregs" of the district. 

School and Neigjhbotltood Tour. A welcoming/orien- 
tation strategy could include a tour of the school to in- 
troduce new teachers to personnel as well as show 
them all the things hat experienced teachers already 
know (e.g., cubbyholes of supplies). If the tour in- 
cludes the neighborhood, the new teacher can gain 
insights into many factors affecting the children who 
live there. 

Late-hire Contingency Plan, A contingency plan for 
late hires is developed in conjunction with the tegin- 
ning teacher program offerings for all new teachers. 
This plan reflects the practical time and personnel 
constraints associated with bte hiring. If checklists for 
assistance have been formulated in advance, alterna- 
tive approaches can be anticipated and incorporated. 

Video-tapes of school start-up. Video-tapes of out- 
standing teachers at work in the first week of .school 
have proven helpful to new teachers who have never 
participated in creating a learning environment. Tapes 
for each grade level can be deveIo|x?d and duplicated 
for check-out. These can be used as a ftxrus of grade 
level new teacher group meetings, advisor/new 
teacher conferencing, or individual viewing. 

Shadowing, To capitalize on a new teacher's intrinsic 
motivation to prepare for school, districts prepare a 
list of experienced teachers who are willing to have a 
new teacher shadow them during the instructional 
day, Availabledatesaredelermined and disseminated 
to new hires. Copending on the hiring da te, shadowing 
occurs in the spring, summer or fall. In schools 
operating on a year-round schedule, staggered start- 
updates make this easier. For new teachers hired after 
school begins, a shadowing experience lasting one 
day to one week could be required as an alternative to 
hiring a teacher for immediate placement. 
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Assistance for Improving Instructional 
Performance 

The prosf^tus for tne American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education's, Kumoledge Base for 
the Bi*gimting Teacher, asserts: 

Knowledgeable teachers are not technicians, 
but professionals — worthy and able to make 
decisions and plans based on principled knowl- 
edge that is adapted to the particulars of their 
teaching situatiiMi, their students, their unique 
experience and their own special insights, self- 
knowledge, values and commitments (Gard- 
ner, 1<»9). 

Helping new teachers improve instructional 
performance is the essence of a quality thinning 
teacher program. Getting acclimated to a new setting 
and position is vital but it is merely a foundation for 
the more complex challenge of Incoming an effrctive 
and professional teacher. Ideally, the process of as- 
sisting new teachers to become professional begins in 
teacher preparation and extends into the initial years 
of teaching. It requires the establishment of struc- 
tures to help integrate the exf^riential wisdom of 
expert teachers, the knowleoge gained at the univer- 
sity and the innovative and exploratory ideas of 
novice teachers. 

The threats to attainment are the constraints of 
time, training, and precedent. Nevertheless, the goal 
of improving instructional performance must remain 
central to the content and strategies associated with 
new teacher assistance. Structures must be develop^ 
that veil! create time for assistance; expert educators 
should be trained in ways to effectively assist novice 
teachers; and expectations for induction must be 
clearly established within the profession. The 
strategies presented in this section are among those 
being used by project leaders who are currently 
engaged in implementing programs to reach the goal 
of improving the instructional performance of 
beginning teachers. 

Workshops, Conferences, and Other Meetings. A va- 
riety of formats can be used for this type of staff de- 
velopment, including after-school workshops, full or 
partial release days, weekend events, and Icnral, state 
and national conferences. Through these activities, 
new teachers can gain knowledge, understandings 
and skills that will help them in a range of areas such 



as parent conferences, back-to-5K:hcx>l-night, grading 
and record-keeping, effective teaching, different in- 
structional strategies, bilingual education, specific 
curriculum areas, and teaching and learning in ethni- 
cally diverse classrooms. These activities, particu- 
larly when in the form of attendance at professional 
seminars and conferences, can also provide accul- 
turation into the profession. 

Curriculum Forums and Follow-up Meetings. Sev- 
eral profits offer day-long forums to enhance con- 
lent knowledge in core curriculum areas and ^o pro- 
mote skill in instructioi^l planning and delivery. 
FoUow up m^tings ena)urage implementation of 
instructional strategies and provide op|X)rtunities to 
raise questions and share ideas and experiences. 
When schcH>l site advisors are able to attend the same 
forums and follow-up meetings, sup|x>rt in planning 
for specific contextual and grade level concerns can 
be more effectively integrated. 

University Courts for Beginning Teachers. Univer- 
sity coursework is designed especially for new teach- 
er^. Using a variety of formats (e.g., seminars, critical 
incident writing and analysis, lectures) courses have 
included topics ranging from stress management, 
classrcK)m management, and multicultural educa- 
tion to parent relations. Courses also include compo- 
nents on second language acquisition, instructional 
strategies, and teaching in the content areas. 

Setting up for Substitutes. The work of preparing for 
and, in some cases, ''making up for" a substitute can 
often negate the benefits of a relea^ day inservice for 
improving instruction. One solution is to suspend 
continuity of instruction for a day and allow substi- 
tutes, prepared with special grade level materials 
which have been approved by district curriculum 
coordinators, to teach content that they have per- 
fected and that is worthy of interrupting the estab- 
lished sequence of instruction. 

Integration of Research Literature into Practice, New 
teachers, veteran teachers, and university faculty 
review the research literature on relevant topics and 
use it to guide classroom practice and to develop 
professional growth activities for new teachers. Spe- 
cific promts have us^ research findings to structure 
activities on classroom management, effective schools, 
and such topics as the teaching of reading, math, 
science, and cooperative education. 
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Cluster Groups. Groups of six to eight new teachers 
meet regularly with a university faculty memt^r 
experienced teacher to promote acculturation the 
development of problem-solving skills, reflective 
analysis, and expertise in identified areas. 

Critical Incident Summaries. New teachers meet 
weekly and do a brief vmting session on an incident 
(pc^itive or negative) that occurred at their school 
The process of writing helps new teachers formulate 
and articulate their own thoughts and insights. Small 
groups facilitated by a veteran teacher or university 
faculty member discuss some of the "incidents'* to 
promote understanding, reflective thinking, and peer 
problem-solving. 

Case Studies. Published case studies are a useful tcK>i 
to engage new teachers in analyzing situations and 
promoting professional growth. In one pro^t, new 
teachers also develop their own case studies which 
are reviewed by a university faculty member and are 
discussed in group meetings. 

Journals, Like critical incident summaries and case 
studies, journal writing is another useful mode of 
self-examination and can lead to clarification of is- 
sues, a habit of reflection, and skill at problem solv- 
ing. 

CUnicat Supervision. Advisors and university fac- 
ulty clinically supervise the new teacher in the class- 
room. Preconferenc^, classroom obser\'ations, and 
post-conferences characterize this strategy in which 
new teachers identify change targets and write pro* 
Sessional development gMls. 

Lesson Observations and Conferencing. Various kinds 
of observation are incorjKjrated, depending on the 
ob^tive of assistance. The new teacher wli^rves 
experienced teachers to become aware of alternative 
styles and strat^ies. Or the advisor and the novice 
teacher observe another teacher. In the latter rase, the 
ad visor guides the new teacher in a reflective analysis 
of the instructional process. 

Assess to Assist. Strategic of observation must be 
linked to the concept that becoming a teacher is a 
process and that as«^ssment is the foundation for 
assistance. In some pro^s, structures for self-as- 
sessment are incorporated with other forms of forma- 
tive evaluation (e.g., cognitive coaching and reflec- 
tive supervision). Visual and auditory tapes with 



written guidelines to promote diagnosis and analysis 
are used by new teachers in consultation with expe- 
rienced educators. 

Team Teaching, A potentially less threatening strat- 
egy than structured teacher observation is team teach- 
ing, in which classes are combined for some units and 
novice and veteran teachers collaboratively plan, 
teach, and evaluate the instructional experience. 

Video Tapes. Video taf^ are produced by university 
faculty and district personnel as well as commercial 
enterprises. These ta^^ can assist new teachers in 
dealing with teaching situations. 

Second-year Teachers as Buddies, ^cond-year teach- 
ei^ are invited to activities with first-year teachers. 
Because they can identify cicely with the new teach- 
ers, they can provide assurance, insights, and practi- 
cal information. This structure interaction also has 
provena vehiclefor the continued professional growth 
of second-year teachere. 

Newsletters. Project newsletters are a way to intro- 
duce the new teachers. rejx)rt project information 
and cover topics of interest- 

Help-Line. New teachers discuss matters with a public 
school teacher, retired teacher, principal and /or uni- 
versity professor, all available by telephone. In one 
project, Help-Line members visit new teachers' class- 
rooms and provide on-site assistance. 

Team Approach to Assistance. A team of educators 
works with a specific teacher throughout the year. 
The team often consists of an administrator, a re- 
source teacher, an experienced grade-level teacher, 
and a univei^ity professor. 

Professional Growth Planning. Since 1985, creden- 
tialed new teachers in California must develop an in- 
dividualized professional growth plan and accumu- 
late a minimum of 150 hours of participation in 
activities related to targeted growth goals wdthin five 
years of receiving the initial credential in order to 
renew the Professional Clear Teaching Credential. 
Several new teacher programs train experienced 
educators to ser\^e as professional growth advisors 
and provide inservices within the beginning teacher 
program thatdirectly correlate with the new teacher's 
need to identify gc^ls and develop a plan. 
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AoAFnNG Assistance for SPECiric Situations 

The content and assistance of new teacher pro- 
grams must be adapted to the unique settings in 
which new teachers b^in their teaching careers. 
Adaptations for specific situations which will be dis- 
cussed in this section are presented under the follow- 
ing topics: 1 ) distance assistance: supporting new 
teachers electronically; 2) year-round education as- 
sistance; 3) assistance in multicultural school set- 
tings; and 4) ^condary level assistance. 

Distance Assistance: Supporting New Teachers 
Electronically 

Some California projects are designed to assist 
beginning teachers and their advisors over large 
geographical regions. Some use interactive video 
and cable television. Others provide assistance 
through an interactive network of personal comput- 
ers which can electronically transfer text messages 
from on3 person to another or to a group of individu- 
al. An example of such a program is the Beginning 
Teacher Computer Network which was initiated at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

Assistance delivered by an interactive com- 
puter network connects teachers who art r^ssigned to 
even the most remote locations. According to the 
Harvard model, electronic suprK>rt differs in two 
important respects from typical assistance programs: 
first, rather than one advisor to one advisee, all the 
participants g?ve advice to each other, resulting in a 
mixJel of pro.<e5;sionaI development that defines an 
advisor as a collection of individuals rather than one 
person; second, the vast majority of members are 
colleagues of equi^I status, negating much of the 
expert-novice interaction of most assistaiKe pit^rams. 
With the exception of the university participants and 
(Kcasional invited guests, all of the comments, advice 
and professional support given to the first year teach- 
ers come from other first year teachers. This equal 
status of nearly all the members causes the network 
to resemble peer coaching models of staff develop- 
ment. 

Network conversations r.^nge widely, fre- 
quently moving from a specific exc^mple or question 
to more general exchanges or consideraHon of prin- 
ciples. As an example, one Network message ex- 
change initially focused on classroom management 
skills, i.e., how to keep student chattering under 



control. This srimulated five somewhat prescriptive 
peer response. Responses moved within a few days 
to a broader consideration of student motivation and 
the purposes of education. Theconversation b^an to 
diverge after the following comment by one of the be- 
ginning teachers: "A lot of this discussion has been on 
order and only a little bit of it is on what that order 

should serve Order isn't what teaching is atout.'' 

One week later, a junior high ^ence teacher re- 
sponded with the message: '"It is not so much the 
algebra, biology, and wTiting that we teach, it is the 
feeling of self-worth and confidence. . . This 
launched the electronic group discussion into a con- 
sideration of personal prioriti^ in teaching and a 
debate about the relative importance of "character 
development'' and ''purer academics." 

Because the network collectively reprK^ents not 
one, bu vide range of teaching environments, 
there exists a "sieve of neutrality" with i egard to local 
context knowledge. This local detachment, combined 
with multiple perspectives of different individuals 
from diverse subj^ matter fields, generalizes the 
specific incident or situation to a higher level of ab- 
straction. Networking, with its focus on the content 
of the message and not on the local culture, seems to 
foster the ability of novices to perceive more broadly 
and more generally, helping them gain perspectives 
on their own teaching and on the teaching of others. 
Used in conjunction with a school site advisor who 
assists with important IcKal context concerns, the 
network may well stimulate a level of reflection not 
often found in teacher education or staff develop- 
ment programs. 

While experienced educators know that many 
first-year teachers will experience a remarkably simi- 
lar set of problems regardless of their school or class- 
room location, novices often do not have this per- 
spective. They fr^uently feel that they are the ''only 
ones" with discipline issues, management problems 
or questions about the purposes of education. The 
netwwk provides novice teachers with a means to 
share a teaching ex|:H?rience or a thought at any hour 
of the day or night. This connectedness, providing 
continuity from their training experiences as well as 
contact with each other, helps break down the sense 
of isolation that is particularly devastating to b^in- 
ners. One participant observed, "Hearing about other 
people's problems made me feci less alone. Those 
conversations let me know it wasn't just me." 
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Thequestion is often asked: Is assistance through 
a computer network expensive? Thirty-eight Begin- 
ning Teacher Computer Network participants re- 
ported an average monthly usage rate of 6. 1 hours f^r 
person per month for a total of 61 hours for the year. 
Costs to implement the system are derived from the 
capita! expenditures for the host equipment, tele- 
phone line charges, and technical personnel to main- 
tain the system. The proliferation of comfHiteis in 
^hools makes it pK)ssible for participants to use these 
computers to participate. Total Network ex|wndi- 
tures were $12,750 for the 1987-88 academic year, re- 
sulting in a cost per hour of use of $5.50. In sul^uent 
years, assuming the same participition rates and 
cohort size, the annual cost drops to approximately 
$6(K}0 resulting in an hourly rate of $2.91 because 
equipment is re-used and no further equipment pur- 
chases are necessary. 

Noting that the average number of hours logged 
by participants closely resemble the number of con- 
tact hours for a one semester university course, this 
technology offers a pragmatic and relatively low cc^t 
means for universities to provide formal supfx>rt to 
beginning teacher graduates. As in their university 
preservice teacher ed ucation experience, teachers now 
gather electronically across thousands of miles to 
consider a specific situation, problem or case. Only 
now the "grist" or material for discussion is not an 
abstract reading, a faculty lecture or a contrived sce- 
nario; instead, the conversations are grounded in real 
experiences and events that a network member has 
encountered orquestioned. The motivation to partici- 
pate, either by passively leading the dialogue or by 
actively sending messages, is very high. 

Year-round Education Assistance 

In areas of high growth, many California schools 
are actively implementing year-round ducation in 
which schools operate on multipk? sched u les or tracks. 
One example of a multi-track system involves divid- 
ing the student body into four tracks. Three tracks, on 
a rotating basis, are always in session throughout the 
year. Students and teachers have class for nine weeks 
followed by three-week breaks. Vacation days for 
students and teachers are staggered so that school 
buildings can be cost-effective in accommodating 
greater numbers of students. 

Some of the elements associated with year-round 
schools which affect beginning teacher programs are: 



1 ) school start-ups are Staggered; 2) numbers of com- 
bination da^rooms (classrooms in which there are 
two or more grade levels) are increased to allow for 
every grade level to be offered on most tracks; 3) 
interactions between grade level teachers, advisors 
and new teach^, and total staff are hamf^red by 
rotating vacation ^hedules; and 4) ' flex" teaching 
becomes n^essary. A flex teacher is one who moves 
his or her students and materials into different class- 
rroms which become available on a rotating basis 
through-out the school year. In some schools flexing 
cKTurs every three weeks. Veteran teachers who have 
first priority of assignment within most districts of- 
ten avoid non-traditional assignments; therefore, a 
higher number of new teachers b^in their teaching 
careers as flex teachers in combination classes on 
tracks that begin during the summer months. 

Strategies of assistance which may be effective 
in traditional schools are frequently ineffin ive in 
year-round schools. Consequently, project, *or as- 
sisting beginning teachers may need to implement 
substantially different maiels of assistance within 
the same district. Programs which currently incorpi> 
rate year-round schools have suggested the follow- 
ing adaptations in assistance: 

• Multiple training sessions covering the same 
content should be incorporated into the pro- 
gram design. For example, orientations for 
new teachersand initial training for ad visors 
may need to be ottered on two-to-four occa- 
sions over a time span of four months (e.g., 
June-Septemter). Funds to support this du- 
plication in training should be incorporated 
in the budget. 

• Communications usually wnt to school sites 
through district mail or publicized through 
staff bulletins must mailed to home ad- 
dresses of teachers who are off-track (on 
vacation). Advance program scheduling and 
publicity must become a high priority in 
order to ensure effective communication. 

• Continuity of support for new teachers 
should be maintained, d^pite difficulties 
pi>sed when new and expn^rienc^ grade- 
level partners are on diffei*ent tracks. Since 
administrators seek to offer each grade level 
on every track, it is common for a new teacher 
to be on a different track from the ether 
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grade-level teachers at the site. Thus, there 
are three-week periods of time scattered 
thn>ugh-out the year when either the new 
teacher or the advisor is off-track. One proj- 
ect lias approached the problem of continu- 
ity of assistance in year-round schools by 
establishing a support team of assisting teach- 
ers. When a new teacher's partner is off- 
track, the team members take over the assist- 
ing role. 

• Special assistance in teaming how to manage 
two grade-level curricula should }x pnwided . 
Due to the need to provide each grade level 
on every track, combination classrooms are 
more prevalent in year-round schools. New 
teachers often receive these assignments. 
Deciding what content must be taught sepa- 
rately to each grade within the classroi>m 
and what content can }x taught to the whole 
group is complex even for an experienced 
teacher. Consider the fact that a child en- 
rolled as a third grader in a 3/4 combination 
one year, a fourth grader in a straight fourth 
grade the next year, and fifth grader in a 4/ 
5 combination the following year may re- 
ceive three years of content usually reserved 
for fourth grade when whole group instruc- 
tion is the dominant instructional methcniol- 
ogy. Yet, preparing and presenting two 
completely distinct lemons for five or six 
subject areas each day is unmanageable 
(particularly for the new teacher). Selection 
of curriculum, instructional methcxlology, 
and the coordination of instruction for spe- 
cific combinations of classrooms demands 
uniquely different approaches from those 
appropriate for regular classroom instruc- 
tion. District level curriculum specialists and 
sch(x>l site resource teachers can offer fiv 
cused inservice iissistance to address these 
specific concerns. 

• New teacher projects should be particularly 
sensitive to the needs of the ''flex" teacher, 
the teacher who must f^ick up materials and 
students and change classrtxims as they 
become a vailableon a rotating schedule. One 
strategy advcKrates that thu flex teacher be 
freed from other assignments such as play- 
ground or lunch duty. Incentives of this 
nature may encourage veteran teachers to 



accept the flex assigi ment or provide needed 
stress reduction for i he new teacher. 

Year-round schedules can have some benefits 
to new teacher programs. Experienced teachers who 
are of f-track may be more amenable toc^erving and 
iid vising mnice teachers when they do not need to 
take time away from their own ciassrot^ms to offer as- 
sistance. Frequently, however, off-track advisors are 
either out of town or working as substitutes, so struc- 
turing this type of support can be difficult. New 
teachers who are off-track can u^ the time to deserve 
effective role models in classrooms that are in ses- 
sion. In their own buildings, this can be facilitated by 
project f^rsonnel and /or principals. A new teacher 
on a traditional schedule <&ptember-June) could 
elect to spend the banning week of sch(K>l with a 
veteran teacher at a year-round school that starts in 
July or August It should be noted that teach<:?rs can 
neither require nor cc^rced to use vacation time 
to engage in schtxil activities. Off-track assistance 
must be voluntary but it can be structured in ways 
that will be highly beneficial. 

Assistance in Multiadtural School Settings 

California's changing demographics have cre- 
ated a rich diversity within its student pi>pulation 
largely due to immigration. It has been estimated that 
'one in six children in the public schools statewide is 
an immigrant, with more than a third of a million 
recently arrived newcomers. In someschix)l districts 
as many as 80 percent are limited- or non-English 
speakers. In one third of the districts in the state at 
least one in ten students is limited-English profi- 
cient." (Olsen,I988, p. 5.) 

Despite a legal mandate to provide an equitable 
education for these children, there remains a signifi- 
cant academic gap between immigrant students and 
U.S.-born, English-speaking students. One critical 
factor in narrowing this gap is effective prcserv'ice 
and inservice preparation of teachers in multicultu- 
ral education. Several new teacher projects have 
fcKused assistance in areas related to teaching ethni- 
cally and linguistically diverse students. 

For example, the Winters School District pro- 
vides new teachers with an oppi>rtunity to engage in 
an expanse paid three-week Spanish language im- 
mersion experience in Mexico during the summer 
before they begin teaching. New teachers live with 
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Mexican host famili^, receive instruction relevant to 
their level of language proficiency, and earn univer- 
sity credit The district uses this program as an incen- 
tive in hiring nevir teachers. 

Another way to help is to offer pre^rvice train- 
ing in second language acquisition theory and ap- 
proachi^, alternative teaching strategies, and back- 
ground on issues facing limited-English proficient 
students. This training should be ccx)rdinated with 
district-wide efforts to develop and implement Eng- 
lish language development programs. Unfortunately, 
most new teachers i^in teaching with minimal train- 
ing in multicultural education and limited district 
support. Consequently, emphasis on laming to teach 
limited-English proficient students should be a pri- 
mary focus of new teacher support and assistance 
programs when teachers are given assignments to 
teach linguistically diverse students. Two outstand- 
ing references for defining the need and the related 
resources are Crossing tlw Schwibouse Border: Immi- 
grant Studntts aftd the California Public SchiK^^ (Olsen, 
1988) and Bridges: Promisiing Programs for the Editcation 
of!mmigmnt Childrat (Olsen, 1989). See theguidebwk 
reference section, Ap^i^ndix A. 

Instructional bias associated with traditional 
competitive schcK>l structures lends to exacerbate the 
academic gap betw%fen white and racially diverse 
students. To avoid such bias, emphasis is teing placed 
on cooperative learning structures. These structures 
have proven particularly effective in improving the 
achievement levels for African-American, Hispanic, 
and Native American students (Kagan, 1^). Since 
new teachers frequently struggle with cooperative 
learning, it is recommended that maximum time and 
intensity be devoted to theory, curriculum, methodol- 
ogy, and CMching when this approach to learning is 
selected as a content fiKus of new teacher support. 
Several California prefects give university credit for 
semester coursework c n cooperative learning. Train- 
ing is offered to both new and experienced teachers so 
that contextual factors can be integrated into discus- 
sions and application of learning can be promoted at 
the school site. 

Secondary Level Assistance 

Although elementary and secondary new teach- 
ers have some nwds in a>mmon, preliminary evalu- 
ation findings from the California New Teacher Proj- 



ect have identified differences which require plan- 
ning for alternative strategies of assistance. Elemen- 
tary tccrtiers have many more concerns in common 
with each other than with secondary teachers. Ge- 
neric concerns related to school structure, classrmm 
management, instmcting the same students for the 
entire school day and teaching multiple sublets in 
the elementary program pri>vide a common ground 
for interaction and assistance which is less prevalent 
for secondary teachers. 

Secondary teachers require more narrowly fo- 
cused, content-specific assistance. Although some 
concemsof new swondary teachersare shared across 
subject areas (e.g., discipline and interacting with 
l^rents), prc^ram content and strat^ies should em- 
phasize curriculum concerns. Strat^i^ of assistance 
should be altered to acxximmodate this variation of 
nc^s when a program ser\^es hoth elementary and 
secondary teachers. One appro^a h include collabo- 
rative assistance ~ that is, district-level, sub^-area 
coordinators and university preservice subject-area 
profes^rs together providing content specific semi- 
nars using district adopted criteria and instructional 
materials. 

It is recommended that support teams for sec- 
ondary teachers be integratc^l into the sub^ area 
departmental structure. If all members of the depart- 
ment are part of the support process, the new teacher 
who teaches a range of grade levels or sub^ts within 
a specific discipline will have access to multiple 
sources of expertise. One strategy for providing the 
various kinds of support needed would be to allocate 
a specific numtN?r of release days or stipend allot- 
ments for assistana* to the ^hot>l site principal who 
could guide the department in determining appro- 
priate structures for assistance and remuneration. 

Conclusion 

Supporting new teachers as they join the field of 
cHiucation is lx>th a challenging and reward ng re- 
spimsibility. ^ginning teacher programs provide 
the bridge between preservice and inservice pro- 
grams which are part of the process of developing 
professional educators. As Griffin (1989) states: 

We know that teaching cannot be master^ in 
a four-year doH* of aiurses, practica, scminani, 
and student teaching. We know that what 
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teachers need *o know^ sensitive to, and 
adapt for their own use must be collected, 
sifted, refined, and added to over a career. 
Learning to teach must be on-going. It must be 
a adherent and cumulative growth in under- 
standing and experimentation with ideas and 
practices <p. 279). 

There is a parallel l^ween learning to teach 
and learning to assist l^ginning teachers. Those 
corr»rnitted to integrating new teachers into the pro- 
fession and helping them more effectively fulfill their 
task are — like new teachers — continually exploring 
and broadening their knowledge t^se. 
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I am amvinctxi thtit the intonictions betu^et^n 
Ms. R. tind me have hdfHxl us Kith inniii*nsel y. 
In helping h^r I hmnd myself reflecting on my 
tnvn ciassriHim practices and striv ing for im- 
pnnement. And she often comments about 
how much I have hdped. In our Ctisi*, the 
mentor-mentee relationshsi^^ was K'nefidal. 
! Mentor teacher ! 

! find wor^ ing with Margiestimulatingand re- 
warding. S^imetimes she seems overwhelmed 
by the task and flounders badly , Then, in work- 
ing in the group I with c^l\er new teachersl she 
seems to mn herself out, define the problem 
and use her own a*sourcesand the suggestions 
of others to formulate solutions. 1 University 
faculty member ! 

I am having many problems juggling personal 
empathy, ctiliegiality and pn>fessional hdp in 
this case. I think I became too emotionally in- 
volved from the beginning, f certainly am con- 
cerned for my efp if I am unsuccessful and jan 
loses her jc*. [Veteran teacher.) 

I feel ambivalent when I'm involved with teach- 
ers like Diane. I find myself not knowing what 
to say or do. | Mentor teacher.] 

This chapter fcKuses on the educators who aw 
assigned to help new teachers — who they are, what 
they do, the support they n -ed, and the benefits and 
challenges of their new respKinsibilities. It also deals 
wMth some of the organizational arrangements tliat 
encourage or hinder the success of new teacher sup- 
port programs. 

We used two major sources of information to 
capture our km)wledge of such programs. The first 
came from a conference in San Diego, where approxi- 
mately SO program coordinatorsand staff gathered to 
share their exf^riences and learn frtim each other. 
The questionnaires and group discussions from this 
conference are our primary sources of data. We also 
used data from a conference in Hay ward, where rep- 
resentatives of Bay Area districts that either had 
suppi^rt programs in place or wen? in the planning 
.stages of developing them gathereti to discuss com- 
mon concerns. 

The chapter begins with a description of the 
multitude of terms uscni to de*K:ribe educators who 
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ansist new teachers. Next it focuses on \* ho they are, 
what they do, and how they need to be suppi>rted to 
be effective ad vision*. It concludes with a discussion of 
aimmonproblemsintheorgani/ational arrangements 
of support programs, and some policy reaimmenda- 
tions for institutions planning similar programs. 

The Need for a Common Language 

When we asked the 24 participants in our group 
discussions in San Diego what titles they gave to edu- 
cators in their districts w^ho support new teachers, 
they came up with twentyH>ne different terms. Some 
were different l^ause they referred to different role 
groups — teachers, administratonii/district staff, or 
university faculty, "^he majority however, were titles 
for teacher advisors. In fact, one participant listed four 
alternative titles, because her district could not decide 
what to call these teachers. Table 1 lists ail of the titles 
within their respective role grou j^. 

The range of titles that programs assign to teach- 
ers highlights one of the key ambiguities of new 
teacher support programs. How much authority comes 
wi^h the role of teacher advisor? Is it a superxisory 
rok? Or is this person a consultant who can offer 
suggestions? Table 1 's first four titles — teacher advi- 
sor, mentor teacher, mentor emeritus, and lead teacher 
~ appear to suggest a higher status than the remain- 
ing seven, pierhaps implying more authority. The lat- 
ter group appears to qualify any status differences in 
its titles. In our ex{X*rience, most teachers who are 
appointed to support neophytes try to diminish such 
status differences. In fact, many districts that partici- 
pate in the California Mentor Teacher Program* have 
changed the term "mentor teacher" to a more benign 
title, like "consultant teacher" or 'l^uddy." 



^ The Califontiii Mentor Teacher Program bfamleit hy the 
i;tntc<i Hnrt-Hughe^ Educathm Refimti Ad of 1983 (SB 
813). Thh legislation, in effect as of fmtuarif h 1984, is 
intended to reitmrd and retmt excellent teachers and to 
contribute to school imprownmit. The statute allocates 
funds to ^mrticiimting districts on a formula basis, atloieing 
$4000 sti}midsfur district-desigptated mentors, and $20{H) 
f^r mentor for district impyhmientation. The mentors' pri- 
mary role is to guide and assist netv teachers; they matfalsi^ 
guide and assist more exfreriemed teachers and dinrlop 
sfhrial curricula. The statute leaws considerable latitude 
for California's diverse sclux^l districts to design their oton 
programs. 



TABLE 1 
TERMS FOR EDUCATORS 
WHO SUPPORT NEW TEACHERS 



Teachers 

teacher adviser 
mentiir teacher 
mentor emeritus 
lead teacher 
teacher amsultanl 
colleague coach 
peer coach 
peer consultant 
supptirt t€?acher 
teammate 

help-line ce^^re member 



Administrators/District Staff 

principal 
administrator 
resimrce teacher 
cix>rdinator 
curriculum team leader 
sitfcixmiinator 

University 

help-line cadre member 
university consultant 
cluster leader 
professor 



Other districts use the title "peer coach" or 
"partner'' to diffeamtiate their advisors from other 
mentor teachers funded through the Mentor Teacher 
Program. Since the I^islation slates that mentor teach- 
ers may perform other functions such as staff devel- 
opment and curriculum development, these districts 
selected a term that refers specifically to assisting new 
teachers. 

The titles used for schcwl and district adminis- 
trators denote a pb title or project role and are there- 
fore less ambiguou.>. The same appears true for titles 
of university persiinnel involved in the new teacher 
programs. 

In this chapter, we will not attempt to devt*?op a 
consensus on what each title means, nor on appropri- 
ate behavior norms for supptirt teachen* working 
with neophytes. These are issuer for individual dis- 
tricts to decide. We have decided, however, to use the 
term "teacher ad visor" or ''advisor" to represent all of 
the educators, in whatever capacity, who help new- 
comers during their first few years of teaching. 

Who Are the Advisors and What Do They Do? 

Advisors wear many hats and provide a wide 
range of services for beginning teachers. For this dis- 
cussion, we define advisors aca>rding to four role 
groups — veteran teachers, administrators, dis. ' 't 
staff, and university faculty. We also address scmie 
pertinent issut^, such as the importance of an appro- 
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TABLE 2 

TYPES OF ASSISTANCE OFFERED BY VETERAN 
TEACHERS TO NEW TEACHERS IN PROGRAMS 
REPRESENTED AT THE SAN DIEGO CONFERENCE 



Types of A^istance % of Pn^ams 

CH:^rvation and Coaching ^% 

Cfetair Resource Materials 42^. 

Provide LjtK^ionai ^pport 38% 

Conduct Workshops 33^4 

Ccmsuitalion 33% 
Dentonstratfon Lessons 

<e.g., curriculum management) 33^J^ 

Chi-site Buddy 1 7% 

Survival SkiMs 13% 

Introduction to School Procedure S% 

Evaluation g% 

Misceilanf^r 4% 

Cover Classrooms 

Teacher Advocates 



Site Coordinator for Buddies 
Attend Seminars with New Teachers 
Organize Action Research Plan 
Guest Speaker at University Seminar 

n^24 

priate match between advisors and new teachers. 
And we descriK a few programs that have unusual 
features. 

Veteran Teachers 

All of the programs use ve eutn teachers in a 
variety of capacities as ad visors for new teachers. The 
kinds of assistance veterans can provide depend on a 
number of factors, such as the district's definition of 
the advisor role, the amount of tine advisors can 
spend with their assigned colleagues, the number of 
release days the programs allot for awsulting re- 
sponsibiliHes, and the types of training, and/or 
support the district offers. 

In the ]xsl of possible circumstances, veteran 
teachers can be of enormous help to beginners. They 
can, for example: 

• Help beginners learn to meet he prwedural 
demands of the school; 



• Provide moral and emotional support and 
function as sounding k)ards for new ideas; 

• Provide access to other classrooms so that 
novices can observe other teachers, and have 
several kinds of models; 

• Share rheirownknowledgeatout new mite- 
rials, unit planning,curriculum development, 
and teaching methcds; 

• Assist teachers with cla^room management 
and discipline; 

• Help neophytes understand the implications 
of studentdiversity forteachingand learning; 

• Engage teachers in self-as^^ssment and re- 
flection on their own practice; and 

• Help them adapt new strategies for their 
own classroom. 

The first six types of assistance help teachers to 
survive in their classrcwms. The last two are keys to 
continuous teaming and increasing self-sufficiency. 

One technique for promoting analysis on teach- 
ing is called (mchmg ~ one teacher ob^rves another 
teacher conduct a lesson, makes a record that is re- 
vealing and conviiKing to the teacher, and then 
engages the teacher in an analysis of the lesson. 
Coaching is rewarding for the learner ~ if done in an 
environment of mutual trust. This is the asp^ of 
mentoring that has the greatest potential for getring 
to the actual work of teaching. 

The programs represented at the San Diego 
amference actively support beginning teachers (see 
Table 2). Half reported that veteran teachers observe 
and coach their b^inning teachers — a very high 
percentage compared to most support programs 
{Shulman, 1987; Ruskus & Pecheone, 1989). One- 
third or more reported that veterans provide re- 
source materials*, emotional and moral supfxirt. indi- 
vidual consultation outside of class, and opportuni- 
ties to watch demonstration lemons. Other activitire 
include: 1 ) being an on-site buddy; 2) evaluating the 
performance of new teachers Mow); 3) covering 
new teachers' classrooms while they observe other 
teachers; 4) being a teacher advocate when new teach- 
ers have problems like getting s^ \ ^^lies; 5) attending 
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seminars with new teachers; and 6) being a guest 
speaker at university seminars. 

Califomm Mentor Ti-atiter Program, Mwt of the 
programs in this sample use funding from the Cali- 
forria Mentor Teacher Program to pay stipends to 
their support teachers. For some, the prt^ram repre- 
sents the only source of funding available to assist 
new teachers. Often, mentors represent an outstand- 
mg group of teachers who have the training and 
expertise necessary to help newcomers. 

The few programs that do not use mentor funds 
report sf«:ific reasons. For example, Poway Unified 
School District's consultants assess new teachers, 
which is not allowed under the mentor teacher l^is- 
lation. Other programs (e.g.. University of California, 
Riverside) use retired teachei^ as their teacher con- 
sultants. 

Appropmafe Matcfu The process of {firing advi- 
sors with new teachers is one of the most impt^rtant 
keys to a successful program. Merely assigning an 
advisor to a new teacher is not an answer, because 
some relationships are not helpful. The following are 
some considerations that must be taken into account. 

The first is proximity or assistance from some- 
one at the school site. Most people seem to agree that 
there simply is no substitute for having someone 
c 3se by when a new teacher's problems occur. 
However, grade level and <iubject ^^pecialty must also be 
matched. Consultants at the elementary level should 
have experience in or be quite knowledgeable about 
the particular prt>blems of the new teacher s grade 
level assignment. It is especially helpful if the ad visor 
has recently taught at the same grade level, so he or 
she can share materials and lesson plans. 

Advisors are particularly limited when they do 
not understand their new teacher's content area. 
They cannot help their colleagues plan relevant les- 
sons tailored to the needs of their students. Nor can 
they evaluate the novice's choices of instructional 
strategies. In these cases, advisors can only judge the 
appropriateness of some generic pedagogical skills. 
Though im|X>rtant, these generic skills represent only 
one component of the complex teaching process. 

Other criteria for effective pairing are peri^omil 
chemistry and similar philasopyhies of teaching. A match 
might look good on paper in terms of grade level and 



subject sp^iality compatibility. But the two indi- 
viduals may have different teaching styles and be- 
liefs. They may not even like each other. 

Several programs try to solve this dilemma by 
providing their new teachers with more than one 
kind of advisor. For example, the unified %hool 
districts in Burbank, Cajon Valley, ^n Mateo, San 
Leandro, Fresno, Sacramento, and San Francisco 
assign both designated mentor teachers and site 
buddies to assist new teachere. The mentor teachers 
are usually a cadre of teachers, funded through the 
California Mentor Teacher Prc^ram, who may have 
extensive training in new teacher support. They are 
often subject area sj^dalists and are trained to use 
coaching strategies, provide demonstration lessons, 
and conduct workshops. The site buddies (some- 
times referred to as peer consultants, or teammates) 
are veteran teachers at ?he school site who are as- 
signed to help newcomers with school procedures 
and the day-to-day problems of teaching. 

Often new teachers are able to select their own 
site buddies. In &cramento, San Mateo, and San 
Francisco unified schcK?! districts, the new teachers 
submit to the principal a list of teachere with whom 
they would like to work, and the principal makes the 
final decision. Usually this selection is done during 
the first few months of school. In all cases, the site 
buddies volunteer to candidates for apfxiintment. 

Capn Valley district has added a new dimen- 
sion to this approach. Because the staff understands 
the importance of help during the first weeks of 
school, principals assign a start-up partner to each 
new teacher in their buildings for the first weeks of 
school. A er the first eight weeks of the project, new 
teachers have input into the selection of their support 
team members, who are their primary consultants for 
the rest of the year* 

Other districts use less formal measures to pair 
teachers, such as personal agreements between new 
and veteran teachers. In one case, district staff hosted 
a dinner for all new teachers and potential buddies. 
Before the dinner, the program coordinator had 
drafted a list of matched pairs, but before she knew it, 
new teachers and potential site buddies had made 
their own agreements. In retrospect, the a^ordinator 
felt that this pairing system prt>bably worked tH?tter 
than her own scheme. 
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EiHiluatkvt. in California, the pb of evaluating 
new teachers is up to site principals. They are re- 
quired by law to evaluate and provide feedback to 
each new teacher in their buildingat least once a year. 
Two districts, however — Poway Unifi^ &:ht>ol 
District and Santa Cruz City Schools — are piloting 
programs that use experienced teachers to both assist 
and assess the progress of new teachers during their 
induction year. In Poway, the experienced teachers, 
called "teacher consultants/' are released full time to 
perform their designated responsibilities for a maxi- 
mum of three years. Each teacher consultant has a 
workload of 15 new teachers and is given a $4(KH) 
stipend. &inta Cruz City Sch^K>ls is piloting an adap- 
tation of this model: principal and veteran teacher 
teams assist and assrss new teachers together.- Both 
programs arc jointly governed by the Poway and 
SantaCruz Federations of Teachers respectively under 
a tmst agreement that is renewable each year. 

Adpftimstrators 

Because of their time constraints and range of 
other a^ponsibilities, most principals play a limited 
role in helping new^ teachers. However, conference 
participants agreed that active support by principals 
is crucial to the potential success of any support 
program. Some of the related functions that princi- 
pals perform are: supervising teacher-coaches, as- 
signing buddies to new teachers, providing substi- 
tutes when consultants and new ccachers need re- 
lease time, making referrals to consultants when 
teachers are in tuiuble, and participating in monthly 
meetings with new teachers and their consultants. 
Some participants reported that principals provide 
ongoing support for new teachers, but such assis- 
tance was rare. 

In our experience, it is very impv>rtant that btith 
teacher advisi>rs and building principals meet face- 
to-face to discuss st>me ground rules for their respec- 
tive roles in helping new teachers. Without such 
ground rules, it is likely that each will have unspoken 
expectations for the other's responsibilities. The 
danger is that relationships between advisors and 
their new leacher-rolleagues can be compromised. 
For example, in many districts, advisors assume that 
all their interactions with their colleagues are 

Teachers nrv rclciniiul half-tme to perform thc^^e 



confidential ^ Yet some mentor teachers tcporl tiuit 
they areasked by their principals to prov ide informa- 
tion on the professional growth of their colleagues. 
These kinds of requests put advisors in an uncom- 
fortable position. 

District Staff/Resourck Teachers 

Several districts use district staff or resouRo 
teachers to coordinate their support program. These 
persons also provide substitutes, schedule district- 
wide events, organize workshops, and conduct advi- 
sor training. Some also work with individual advi- 
sors and new teachers. 

University Faculty 

Several projects involve notable collaborations 
£>t:i ween school districts and IcKral university teacher 
preparation programs. The advisor roles taken by 
university faculty in these pn^rams are not only dif- 
ferent from those assumed by school persons, but 
they often cannot Ih? duplicate by district personnel. 
Representative activities include: teaching sjx^ial 
courses for new teachers and district advisors, con- 
ducting various seminars and workshops on the 
school campus, assisting with planning and curricu- 
lum development, and providing oneHm-i>ne con- 
sultation for school-based advisors and their new 
teachers. The next chapter descrilxs some of the 
programs that are illustrative U these university- 
schix>l collabiiratives. 

Staff Development far Advisors 

Though the programs described above appear 
to offer a variety of support activities, staff in these 
programs agree that developing a constructive rela- 
tionship with any new teacher is a difficult challenge. 
Teacher advisors often have to clear several hurdles 
bt^fore they are welcomed by their assigned col- 
leagues. One of the first challenges they face is estab- 
lishing a working relationship in an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and respect. Many new teachers are 
suspicious of another teacher's offer of help. Some 
resent such offers because they believe that they do 
not need any help, while others w^mder if their 

^ This is often due to an inhrpretaficn of one of the res^u- 
htiom of the California Mentor Teacher Program which 
sfaie^ that men for teacherti cannot ei^iluate other leacher>. 
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ad vis4>n;arespies from the ad ministration. This leaves 
the advisors in an awkward fxisition. If they assert 
themselves tix> strongly, they may be fK?rce!ved is 
rude or disruptive. If they assert themselves ttx) littl 
or unskillfully, they can be viewed as useless. Po^ 
their error, they are likely to be rejected or ignoret^. 
The risk is that an excellent teacher wuld become an 
ineffective advisor (Bird & Little, 1985). 

Another challenge for advistirs^ c^fH?cialIy for 
mentor teachers who must demonstrate that they 
earn their additional stipend, is finding ways to show 
their colleagues that they have the expertise to be 
helpful They must Ih? able to create th<^^ opportuni- 
ties^ or they may find themselves a!l dressed up with 
no place to go. 

Perhaps the most difficult challenge of all is 
coaching itself. Many teachers find it very difficult to 
give constructive feedback to a ci^Ueague. 1 hey ask 
themselves, "Who am I to mentor another teacher?" 
and refrain from providing appropriate guidance. 

For all these reasons, new and experienced 
support teachers need sustained stat development 
in the knowledge base of teaching and the skills of 
advising. Yet many districts around the state appoint 
advisors and expect them to assert their nev\^ role 
without any training. 

Several participants at the Hay ward conference 
reported that this was their situation. They came to 
the conference because they simply had no idea 
where to begin. As one new advisor said, "1 am the 
only one our of 22 mentor teachers in my district 
whose job is to help new teachers. What should I do?" 
Another participant noted, "If we start programs 
without taking into account that advisors may not be 
ready to assist because they feel instHTure about their 
new role, we've done a disservice to our new teach- 
ers/' This guidebiH^k provides a list of resources that 
can be used as a starting point for planning insi^rvice 
activities. 

Programs represented at the&m Diego confer- 
ence appear to be more sophisticated in their regard 
for the importance of additional training for advi- 
si>rs. They reported offering a variety of activities to 
their advisors. The most frequently described work- 
shops focus on peer coaching or clinical supen isii)i\ 
They r«nge frt^m a one-<iay seminar to the six-day 
wgnitive ccxiching series offered by Art Costa anc 



Robert Garmston. Other workshop topics include ef- 
fective teaching, the needs of new teachers, adult 
learning, group facilitation and communication skills, 
and presentation skills. 

Our questionnaires and di::cussionsonadvist^r 
training programs bmught two disturbing revela* 
tions. First, there is an apparent lack of fcxrus on the 
implications of student diversity for teaching and 
learning. This Bnding was surprising^ since multicul- 
tural education appears to be a dominant theme in 
some university seminars. This content is included in 
several preservice programs {see previous chapter) 
and in university seminars for new teachers and their 
advisors (see next chapter). With the growth of mi- 
nority populations in California, we believe that strate- 
gies for teaching diverse student populations ought 
to imt^ded in the training of all advisors, so that 
they can help new teachers meet the needs of their 
students. 

Thesecond revelation is the lack of emphasis on 
content and ibjwt matter issues, A few programs 
mentioned sending their teacher advisors and new 
teachers to subject-specific conferences. These kinds 
of conferences are definitely helpfuK Yet context- 
specific issues must also be addressed during the 
generic coaching seminars that are so popular. 

A Crist' Apfmxich. Perhaps the most im|X>rtant 
sta f f development takes place d uring regularly sched- 
uled meetings where teacher advisors come together 
to discuss common concerns and share experiences. 
As teachers present their own persi^nal "cases" and 
receive critical feedback fmm their colleagues, they 
can begin to develop some coaching strategies that 
work for them. By analyzing one another's cases, the 
advisors can find precedents for action and can gen- 
erate some principles that apply across cases. 

Far West Laboratory, in collaboration with the 
Li>s Angeles Unified &:htx)l District, used a combina- 
tion of case writing and case presentations to develop 
The Mentor Tetuiur Ca^ehk^k (Shulman & Colbert, 
1988). This bix>k wasdeveloped by a groupof mentor 
teachc rs who met w^eekly in a course taught by Joel 
Colbert. They presenteti their written narratives to 
one another, then used the cases as a springboard for 
analyzing appropriate K^havior. Several mentors 
noted that writing the narratives helped them reflect 
on their practices with new teachers and raised their 
consciousness about the dimensions of the mentor's 
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role. Equally important, they said, was the oppK>rtu- 
nity to si^re experiences and concerns with their 
colleagues and to leam alternative ways of handling 
diverse situations. The mentors learned that they 
were not alone — that their experiences were not 
unique. 

Far West Laboratory currently uses a similar 
case approach in its own mentor training workshops, 
feginning with seized published cases, advisors 
analyze the issues in each case and share related 
personal experiences. The^ deliberations are often 
used as the basis for developing a set of district norms 
that advisors can subsequently use with their new 
teachers. 

Benefits/Incentives 

If the advisor's job is at times ambiguous and 
demanding, what are its benefits? What incentive 
do pro^cts use to encourage teachers to apply? 

Personal growth and satisfaction are the big- 
gest pluses according to mc^t participants. As one 
put it, There is a stipend for mentor teachere, but the 
largest benefit is renewal — an increased vigor and 
enthusiasm for teaching." OfUers told of satisfaction 
from helping the new teacher survive the fii^t and 
second year experience, from ensuring that their own 
novice trauma was not suffered by someone else, or 
from sharing years of experience with others. ''I can 
now repay those educators who helped me through 
the yi ars/' said one consultant. 

Still others said they fc^nefitted from increased 
reflection on their own teaching; release time to get 
additional training and go to conferences; an in- 
creased sense of professionalism; recognition in the 
district; an increase in self-esteem; friendship; and 
stipends or mini-grants to buy supplies. 

IncctithH'^. Increased remuneration and release 
time are the most highly touted incenhves to apply- 
ing for an advisor position. The remuneration in this 
sample ranges from the mentor stipend of 54{XK) to 
consultant fees of $50 per teacher. One program gives 
$15 per hour for consulting; another, funded by a 
private foundation, offers each consultant a $150 
mini-grant to buy supplies. Other incentives include: 
extended professional development opportunities, 
reduced fees for university courses, university cred- 
its which move them up the salary scale, certificates 



and lettersof appreciation from the central office,and 
autonomy over the mentor administrative budget. 
University faculty and district level p^'isonnel most 
frequently participatiKl as part of their regular work 
load and as such did rot receive extra remuneration. 

One participant at the Hayward conference 
mourned her high ^hcK>l disirict's lack of a support 
program for new teachers. Sm« the disnict used the 
California Mentor Teacher Program funds for teach- 
ers who had interesting pro^cts, no money rentained 
to provide financial incentives for advisors. A com- 
mittee is developing a support prc^am, but as they 
try to find teaches to participate, tht t^a>ical response 
is, ''New teachers should suffer like I did curing my 
first year." 

Factors That Can Impede Success 

We have seen tha t appropriate matching of new 
teachers and advisors, inservice training, benefits 
and incentives can te keys to the succ^ of new 
teacher supf»rt programs. Next we turn to some of 
the factors that can impede succ^. The first is selec- 
tion procedure because they are often the most 
controversial |^rt of a support program. 

^iectioft and Reftomimtiftg Procedures, There is 
prd^ably no more important predictor of program 
success than the perceived quality of the teachers 
selected as advisors. Unless the new teachers believe 
that the advisoire are worthy of their appointments 
and an. credible in their role, they will not request as- 
sistance* As one new teacher told us: 

My mentor teacher came to see me yesterday 
and asked if I had any problems. I responded 
that I needed help with my ninth grade English 
class, and procmied to descrilx- what I was 
currently doing. He gave me some advice, like 
going to the curriculum library and changing 
seat assignments, all of which i had already 
done. At the end of our conference, it was clear 
that I had already pursued all of his suggestions. 
That was the last time 1 saw my mentor. He 
teaches advanced English classes and clearly 
knew nothing about the problems of ninth grade 
English, 

Our discussion of selection procedures is di- 
vided into two parts: the selt^tion of site buddies and 
the selection of mentor teachers. Most of the pro- 
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grams a process similar to one of these. An 
examination of renominating procedures concludes 
this section. 

Selecting Site Baddies. As described earlier in this 
chapter, several projects provide a site buddy for 
each new teacher, i.e.^ an exfwienc^l teacher who 
volunteers to help a new teacher in his or her build- 
ing. In most districts, site principals make the^ selec- 
tions. They try to find teachers who are themselves 
successful, are committed to the notion of new teacher 
sup{x>rt, and are match^ according to subj^ and/ 
or grade level. Most principals pair site buddies with 
new teachers with the consent of the veterans them- 
selves. In some districts, new teachers consult on the 
selection of their own buddies. In others, the collabo- 
rating univereiti^ select the buddies. Often they 
select teachers who have already gone through their 
own cooperating teacher training. 

Selecting Mentor Teachers. A mentor teacher is 
one who is funded by the California Mentor Teacher 
Program. The state legislation contains certain re- 
strictions on the program: 

1 ) Mentor teachers must be credentialed, class- 
room teachers with permanent status. 

2) The selection committee for mentor teachers 
must be made up of a majority of teachers. 

3) ^4entor teachers can nerve for up to three 
years, with an opportunity to reapply. 

The Selection procedures for mentor teachers 
are potentially quite controversial because of the ac- 
companying stipend and other benefits for each men- 
torship. In general, the promts re|X)rt positive recep- 
tions to their selection criteria. Some mentors and 
other teachers, however, said that fK>Htical factors in- 
fluenced selections. 

In most districts, selections are K sed on a com- 
bination of application screening and interviews. 
Some programs add classroom observations, in an 
attempt to ensure excellence. But without painstak- 
ing care, the observation process can backfire. The 
observation instrument must be perceived as valid, 
which itself is difficult, and in order for observers to 
use the instrument appropriately, they need exten- 
sive training that is often too time-consuming for 
districts to undertake. 



Moreover, educational researchers and schol- 
ars are becoming increasingly convinced of the limi- 
tations of one or two brief observations (e.g., Sto- 
dolsky, 19^), which is all that most districts have 
time to conduct. They assert that to establish "typical 
teaching performance," many more classroom visits 
are needed than have ever bron used for evaluation 
(L, Shulman, 1988; StcKiolsky, 19^). As Lee Shulman 
said in an interview for this chapter. The mc^t we 
can say from one or two brief observations is that the 
teachers observed will not be a complete disaster." 

One problem is that no existing evaluation pro- 
cedures for judging excellence are generally per- 
ceived as valid by the teaching profession. Districts 
must convince teachers that their evaluation system 
is l^itimate and noi capricious. At the very least, 
teacheis should ^titled to see the evaluation 
instrument on which they are judged. We know of at 
least one urban district that does not allow its teach- 
ers access to their own observation instrument. We 
believe this to be an untenable position. 

Re^tomimtion. Renomination refers to advisors 
whc^ term is ending (e.g., tho^ funded through the 
Mentor Teacher Program have a limited term with an 
opportunity to reapply). Ideally, renomination is 
bas^ on a viable nwnitoring system that reflects the 
way in which advisors work together vdth their 
colleagues. Unfortunately, this is rarely the case. One 
of the most common questions we are asked is how to 
evaluate advisors. Most districts use a combination 
of mentor logs and principal recommendations, nei- 
ther of which is usually valid. Mentor logs are infre- 
quently monitored. And principals are not usually 
privy to the quality of interactions between advisors 
and their colleagues. 

One alternative, which appears to be in the for- 
mative stages in some pmjects around the country, is 
the development of a portfolio that documents the 
kinds of activities that advisors and their colleagues 
do together, ^mple er . es that advisors could in- 
clude are: action plans worked on together, dixru- 
mented observations and conferences, and feedteck 
forms or recommendations from colleague teachers. 
This portfolio could be used as one source of data on 
which candidates are examined during the renomi- 
nation proress. 
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Problems/Constraints and Possible 
Solutions 

For the most part, California teachers appear en- 
thusiastic about bqginning teacher supjxirt programs. 
Conference participants , however, not^ several prob- 
lems that constrained their programs' success. This 
section will describe some of these problems and po- 
tential solutions that have been developed. 

Time. Lack of time to work together was the most 
frequently noted constraint. "There is so much to do, 
and so little time to do it,"* rejxirted several partici- 
pants. Moreover, some advisors have so many re- 
quests from new teachers, that they feel overwhelmed. 
Others complain about the time it takes to visit new 
teachers at different school sites. Their solution is to 
consult only by telephone. 

Since time during school is at a premium, many 
advisors meet with their new teachers after schcxil or 
during lunch. Others arrange a common prep period 
to consult. The disadvantage of these options is that 
teachers have less time to themselves, their students, 
and their families. 

Relca^k* Time/Substitutes. Even if advisors have 
release time available, most hesitate to use it. Their 
major reason is the general lack of good substitutes. 
These teachers care deeply about the qualHy of 
instruction their students receive, and they hesitate to 
submit ^heir students to ptx>r teaching. One advisor *it 
the conference said, "{ can't rely on subs to teach 
according to my lesson plans, so I gave a test today." 
Another said, "1 showed a movie." Teacher consultants 
in Connecticut's Beginning Educator Training and 
Support Program {BEST) reported similar reasons for 
not using their alkxated release time to work with 
their beginning teachers (Ruskus & Pecheone, 1989). 

Advisory also hesitate to provide release time 
for their new teachers to visit other veterans. Though 
they agree thai these visits are usually beneficial, par- 
ticularly when they can go together and debrief the 
observation, they are reluctant to submit their teach- 
ers to potential chaos upon returning to their class- 
rooms. 

Individually, conference participants were hard- 
pressed to come up with viable solutions to these 
problems. One program coordinator described gcK>d 
results with permanent substitutes who were hired 



specifically for advisor activities. &?veral conference 
participants thought that permanent substitutes could 
be a viable option for their programs. 

As a group, particifKints brainstorm^ some 
other alternatives. Everyone agreed that an effective 
supfK>rt program cannot depend on the availability of 
good substitutes, l^ause they are Incoming incr^s- 
ingly scarce as mon? permanent teaching j:K>sitions 
open up. One ]:K>ssibility is to change the organiza- 
tional framework of the system. For example, at the 
secondary level, advisors could team-teach groups of 
children. At sp^fied timesduringtheday,oneteacher 
could take over the entire group, while the other 
would free to consult with teachers. Another alter- 
native is to hire recently retimj teachers as advisors. 
Several programs in California are already using 
retirees, with excellent results. They have more time 
to devote to new teachers than do regular classiwm 
teachers, and are enthusiastic about their new role. 

A third option is to assign certain teachers full- 
time consulting r^ponsibilities for no more than 
three years (as in Poway Unified School EHstrict). A 
surprising number of conference participants pre- 
ferred this option to their current s*ate of despair c ver 
being torn in several directions. 

AdmimsfratiifeSuppiirt. Whilemany participants 
praised the support they receive from their princi- 
pals, others feel that their principals sabotage their 
programs. For example, one stated that her principal 
refuses to allou mentors to use release time, even 
though they are entitled to it through the California 
Mentor Teacher Program. Others said that their prin- 
cipals disapprove of any ab^nce from the ^hool site. 
One plan to counter such resistance is to ensure that 
administrators an? included in the planning and staff 
developmentof new teacher support programs. Some 
districts have thought very carefully about the need to 
support veteran teachers as they assume advisor 
resptmsibilities, but have neglected to put equal 
thought into helping principals deal constructively 
with teachers' new roles as instructional leaders. One 
strategy is to have meetings of administrator and 
advisor teams, so they can develop somv agreements 
for working together. At the veiy least, district staff 
and ad visors should keep their principals informed of 
support activities. 

Year-wumi Education, Organizing sup|x>rt pro- 
grams for neophytes who teach in year-round schools 
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offers several unique challenges. One advantage is 
the availability of off-track teachers as substitutes. 
This both enhances the pool of qualified substitutes 
and provides te^ichers with an opfK>rtunity to make 
nH>re money. A disadvantage is the complexity of 
planning the program. Scheduling workshops and 
matching advisors with new teachers is often a night- 
mare because of multiple track schedules. 

District Hirittg Procedures, Several ad visors noted 
the difficulty of achieving an effective support pro- 
gram when teachers are hired at the last minute or, as 
in some cases, well into the school year. The teachers 
rarely get the kind of support they need, because of 
the lack of time and personnel to plan accordingly. 
The solution appears simple. Hire new faculty early 
enough so that both they and their advist^rs have the 
necessary time to plan for the new year. 

Inappropriately Matched Pn/rs. What should 
happen when it is clear that some new teachers are not 
working well with their assigned consultants? This is 
a common and delicate question. The most common 
advice is to be flexible and try to change assignments. 
Often it is helpful if at least one person in the project 
is given the responsibility to solve such problems. 
That person should be available ooth advisors and 
new teachers, and should be adept at mediating 
difficulties. 

Sometimes it is not possible to find appropriate 
matches in content areas and grade levels at a build- 
ing site, but it is pt^ssible to pair teachers w,io share 
common behefs about teaching and work well to- 
gether. In these cases, advisors should broker rela- 
tionships with other veteran teachers who are more 
substantively qualified. 

Uuclear Role Definitiiyn. Many advisors com- 
plained that they were unclear about what was ex- 
pjecledof them. Districts must deal with thesedifficult 
questions of role expectations, or there will be rhetoric 
about new teacher support without much substance. 

Perhaps the appropriate place to deal with such 
issues is during ad visor meanings, where ad vi^rs can 
work out, over time, a consensus of appropriate norms 
of interaction. Districts with only one or two teacher 
consultants should provide time for advisors from 
neighboring communities to meet together. County 
officer and IcKal universities are often gotxl places to 
host such meetings. 



Recommendations 

In this chapter we described who the advisors 
are, what they do, the support they need, and the 
benefits and challenges of their new responsibilities. 
We alsi> analyzed selects! problems and constraints 
of the oi^ani/ational arrangements that either en- 
courage or hinder the effectiveness of their work. 
Finally, we offered fxitential solutions to some of 
thesF problems. Based on all of this information, we 
ha^ e created a list of recommendations for institu- 
lions to consider when planning their own support 
for beginning teacher programs. 

• Provide training in ihe skills of coaching and 
the knowledge ba^ of teaching for all advi- 
sors. Demonstrated excellence in teaching 
children does not automatically 1 id to ex- 
cellence in advising other teacherb, 

• E^fine expectations for advisor roles, and 
t^en provide ongoing opportunities for 
advisors to collaboratively develop norms 
for appropriate interaction. 

• Provide time for advisors and new teachen* 
to work together dui ing the school day. 

• Limit the case load for each advisor to a rea- 
sonable number of new teachers. 

• Make teacher support a routine part of dis- 
trict business so that teachers will develop 
the expectation that they should collaborate 
and learn from one another. 

• Ensure that the selection pnKedures are ac- 
ceptable to a maprity of t**acherv 

• Select advisors who are credible, well- 
matched, and committed to assisting new 
teachers. 

• Develop a monitoring system that reflects 
and dtKuments the ways that advisors and 
new teachers work together. 

• Enlist the support of administrators in the 
planning and implementation of the assis- 
tance program. 
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• Be creative in organizing arrangements that 
encourage constructive support for new 
teachers* 

If these principles can be followed, nnore new 
teachers will echo the sentiments voiced by this young 
novice: 

"I could not have last^ had it not been for my 
mentor. Thank God for the mentor program!^ 
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HE current crisis in education and 
impending teacher shortages argue 
persuasively for alterations in cur- 
rent teacher education practices at all levels. 
Traditional formulas of classroom "theory 
and practice" lectures, supervised student 
teaching, and first year trial-and-error sur- 
vival tactics are not guaranteed tr . produce 
adequate, let alone excellent, instructional 
leaders for today's students. Increasingly, 
universities and school districts are recog- 
nizing that in order to prepare teachers nf- 
fectively, there is a need for continuous and 
relevant instruction starting wiih the under- 
^ iduate program and < tending into the 
professional developmeiu years. 
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This new thinking about teacher preparation is 
reflected in university delivery of on-site In^ginning 
teacher su pport and professiona ! development. These 
programs are deigned to help new teachers make 
thedifficult transition from student teacher to profes- 
sional teacher — aiding these new professionals in 
the int^ration of content km^wledge, instructional 
theories and strategii^, and interpersonal skills that 
they have learned in the university setting. Through 
involvement in new^ teacher programs, universities 
are developing new and expanded definitions of 
their role in teacher preparation. They are also work- 
ing in i>artnership with practitioners to devi^^ "ex- 
tended curricula for professional teaching'' that make 
sense. So the university's increased understanding of 
the products of its pri>grams and increased aware- 
ness of typical novice teaching a>nditions are leading 
to better teacher preparation prc^rams. 

Beginning teacher programs are being estab- 
lished to impnwe the effectiveness of new teachers, 
increase the retention rates of capable new teacheni, 
promote professionalism, and build commitment to 
professional development and life-long learning. 
University faculty can perform many of the roles that 
are a part of achieving these goals, ranging fmm 
design of theprogram todelivery of instructional and 
psychological support to supervision and coaching 
of the beginning teachers. Many of these roles can 
also be carried out by experienctni teachers and 
administrators working in the field. In some instances, 
each plays a different and crucial part. 

These collaborations have been dixumented as 
having a pi^itive impact on new teacher develop- 
ment. Benefits to the participating university and 
school district are also apparent. The university's 
ability to see the performance of its graduates be 
comes crucial to enhancing its preservice training 
programs. As one university beginning teacher proj- 
ect director said: 

Ourcollabiiralion with the|si^htK)ldiStrict| haj^ 
helpi^d our faculty leam abt^ut and deal with 
the a»a! world of the cla.ssnH?m. By exU nding 
our involve.nml wilh te^icher prvp»iratit)n inU> 
the teacher's first year, we Ciin help new teach- 
ersapply what they have learned at theimiver- 
sity to the real world si»tting. 

A university faculty member repi^rts: 



Advising new teachers has given me the op- 
portunity to participate in problenvsoh ing in 
a WMV that has been professionally stimulating 
and rewarding. I deeply value a^nfrtmting the 
realities of the initial year of teaching and 
'walking through the mindn of new teachers, 
as we collalxiratively analy-ee alternative pos- 
sibilities. 1 hrough our interactions, I feel that I 
have gained insight on how to mon? effectively 
prt^pare student teachers for the challenges 
they will encounter. 

Districts al^ profit from their involvement with 
the university. One district pn^ject collaborator said: 

Wt>rking with the university has been great 
this year. They were able to do some things we 
could not do fmm thedistrict t>ase. The univer- 
sity offered graduate lex'el units as an incentive 
for teachers to participate and they assisted 
our teacliers in establishing their pmfessional 
growth plans. The university received ex- 
tremely high ratings on the small gniup sup- 
port network that they operated for beginning 
teachers during the year The university was 
able to operate the group on a fully trusting, 
confidenrial basis. 

A university faculty member adds: 

They have things we don't have and we have 
Ihings they don't have. By working together 
and sharing our rest>urces w^e both hH.'nefitttni 
greatly — not only now, but in the future. 
Working together on this pmject has led to 
collaboration on cither pmjects and increased 
ctHirdination between preservice and inst»r\ice. 

Clearly a nev, partnershipin theefft^t^^e prepa- 
ration, long-term retention, and enhanced profes- 
sionalism of teachers is emerging among schwls, 
districts, and universities thnnigh their joint extxru- 
tion of beginning teacher projects. 

Advantages of University Leadership in 
New Teacher Programs 

One traditional function of colleges of educa- 
tion has been the advancenu*nt of knowledge and the 
dissemination research findings to practitioners in 
the field. As part of their university role, education 
faculty engage in basic and applied research and 
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other forms of scholarship. They communicate their 
new knowledge through teaching, publications, pre- 
sentations, and consultations. In their professional 
field, education faculty have a special n^fK>nsibility 
to guide the integration of new knowledge with 
practice, including consultations with public schcH>l 
personnel, and the development, piloting, and evalu- 
ation of new teaching minlels. 

Traditionally, university faculty have dissemi- 
nated new knowledge by teaching at the preserv ice 
level and providing inser\ice to school personnel. 
New education studies, however, show that begin- 
ning teachers have a crucial need for specific kinds of 
information, as well as for guidance and nurturing in 
professional skill-building as they assume n^ponsi- 
bility for their ownx classrooms. Further, the studies 
show that in the absence of this infonnation and 
professional leadership, large numbersof gifted teach- 
ers leave the profession at the end of their first year of 
teaching. Universities have a unique capability to 
develop comprehensive and intensive programs 
anmnd biHh state-of-the-art knowledge and k>cal 
priorities. Working collalwratively with kK:alschix>ls, 
they can both supjx)rt beginning teachers and create 
career ladders for experienced teachers in ways that 
are designed to develop autonomous educational 
professionals. 

I By ciillabiirating with ti university in the sup- 
port of new teachers 1 the d istrict sees an oppi^r- 
tunitv in capit«ili/ing on the strengths of new 
te.ichers. Universities arecap<ibk»uf contribut- 
ing the a^Mrch base and theoretical knowl- 
edge of leaching, whik* schiml districts bring 
the practical, crafi kmnvknlge of teaching to 
the support pn>cess. < District project director) 

Before we tu^an our collabtmition with |the 
university L vve had a traditional \ iew ol how 
to support bi'gii ining teachers. Our staff devel- 
opment activities focused on providing pre- 
scriptions and /or stratifies thai would enable 
teachers to surxive teaching. That ftKus has 
now changed. Our interactions with unixer- 
sitv faculty haveforctni us to move beyond this 
surviv al mi>de to one of developing reflective 
practitioners who areabletoanaly/e their irn^n 
teaching and make thoughtful divisions...- 
Rather than mandate standards and prescribe 
how to achieve thost* standards as the Bi^^ird 
and administration have vione in the past, we 



w*rtnt lo in%H>h*e teachers in setting the stan- 
dards and determining how to achieve tlH»m. 
{District pro^ni directi>r) 

An abundance of content area exfn^rts and other 
resources can be found at universities and bri>ught to 
the beginning teacher as needs arise. University- 
based specialists in such diveree fields as multicultu- 
ral education, English as a second language, educa- 
tional measurement, biology, mathematics, or geog- 
raphy, can be recruited to meet specific beginning 
teacher needs. Further, expanded access to univer- 
sity resources such as curriculum libraries, computer 
hardware and software laboratories, and curriculum 
and instructional consultant; can enhance the growth 
of teachers during their early years in the profession, 
guiding them into sound educational practice. 

Teacher preparation faculty - can provide "safe" 
instruction to new teachers as they attempt to sort out 
the problems and conditions of their new profession 
and working environment. The supervisory and 
evaluative relationships teachers previously formed 
with university personnel can beextended intocoadv 
ing and advising relationships during the beginning 
teacher's first years. Because this enhanced relation- 
ship is external to employer /employee personnel 
processes, it is confidential, non-evaluative, and 
advisory. Continuing interaction can be focused on 
meeting the perceived needs of beginning teachei^ 
when and where they need it — in the classrtx>m. 
Instruction isdriven by the beginning teacher's "itch 
to know" and desire to provide the Ix^st possible 
learning situation for students, apart from questions 
of evaluation and professional survival. 

Additionally, universit ^?s offer valuable incen- 
tives for participation in pr'^ven beginning teacher 
programs. Graduate units, ei abling teachers to move 
up on district salary schedules, aa* awarded. Net- 
works for sharing ideas and adducing pwfessional 
isolation are created. Access to centralized resource 
banks and content specialists is granted in a format 
that encourages teachers to nake use of them. The 
opportunity to participate in professional develop- 
ment activitit^s is gUtirantt^V. even to the most gtH>- 
graphically isolated teacher , keeping them up-tiv 
date with the latest developments in the field. Per- 
haps most important, a link to career-long and life- 
long learning is established early in each teacher's 
professional life. 
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Universities can also assure conKnuity and 
broad dissemination of knowledge gained from new 
teacher programs. At instructional seminars or work« 
shops they can reach teachers from numy schiKil 
districts at once. Often such seminars are the only 
access small school districts have to needed profes- 
sional development activities. By bringing teachers 
from many schools together, universities can help 
establish a network that teachers can then use to 
share ideas and reduce the isolation inherent to the 
pa>fession. 

Many universities also have technological ca- 
pabilities that allow them to interface with teachers 
over great distances. Such capabilities include in- 
structional television (California State University, 
Chico), electronic bulletin boards (University of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside), and toll-free telephone hot lines 
(California State University, Northridge) — facilities 
tooexp^nsi ve fur all but the largest districts to finance 
and fully utilize. One school lx>ard pr^ident rein- 
forces this point: 

We're in an isolated miiuntain a>mmunity. 
Without the uniwniity, our staff would have 
no opportunities for comprehensive profes- 
sional development. The university included 
us in the development of the thinning teacher 
pri^ram and then brought it to us! They also 
helped us suppiirt each other through a struc- 
ture and training that we couldn't, and proba- 
bly wouldn't have, established on our own. 
Most of all by including us with other teachers 
from many other communities, they helfH^d 
lessen our feelings of isolation and depriva- 
tion. We now have a large network of teachers 
and university faculty to draw fmm. 

Su^a enthusiastic reactions are typical of schixil dis- 
tricts, bi>th urban and rural, working jointly with 
universities to find cutting edge solutions that work. 

In some cases, university faculty can rovf 1e 
services to new teachers when public school tt jchers 
and staff are /able to dc so. School personnel for 
example, are often too busy initiating their own classes 
to assist new teachers during the critical first few 
weeks of school. Some school districts do not select 
their mentor teachers until after school starts. Thus, 
university faculty are fi^uently the only personnel 
available taactually coach new teachers in these early 
weeks. 



Finally, universities are important a^urce part- 
ners, {i^rticularly in developing a centraliztni bank of 
information and skilled personnel that can be tapped 
quickly to help novices, ^ginning teacher prc^rams 
must meet the n^^ds of participants in a timely way if 
they are to merit funding the dedication of financial 
and human resources in tight budget times. Through 
formative and summative evaluations, program 
aintent and timing must be continually revised and 
refined to coincide as closely as possible with the 
optimal moment for ne^v teacher's learning. This 
impli^ the construction and maintenance of a data 
bank sophisticate enough to suit diverse content 
and get^aphic needs — clearly a pb best handled 
pintly by university pet^nnel, experienced teachers, 
administrators, and bq^inning teachers. 

The need for formative and summative evalu- 
ation of new approaches to teacher pref^ration can- 
not oveiBtated . Accountability of iwal schools and 
districts as well as teacher preparation institutions 
must be alxwe reproach if their efforts are to be fully 
supported by public dollars. The excellence of public 
education is closely tied to the availability of excellent 
teachers and excellent teacher preparation programs. 
Teacher preparation programs must provide clear 
evidence that they are effective in preparing person- 
nel to meet the demands of the modem classroom. 
Summative evaluation is key to the designation of 
programs and program components that effectively 
and reliably meet the needs of teachers and students, 
and that merit institutionalization by teacher prepa- 
ration institutions. 

Examples of Universities Taking the Lead in 
Beginning Teacher Programs 

The Induction for the R?ginning Teac her Priv 
gram based at California State Un' ersity, Chico was 
developed in collaboration with teachers and admin- 
istrators frtim ^he 14 counties in the 36,000 square mile 
ser\ice area of rj^ai Northern California. The pnv 
gram provides all schools in the area with the oppor- 
tunity to f»articipate in professional development, 
and in par; comes to the school via live, interactive 
instructiona? television. The program is structured to 
provide two sourc of help for beginning teachers: 
1) day-to-day support and assistance from on-site, 
expH?rienci^ teachers, and 2) comprehensive and well- 
researched programming and action planning from 
the university for their continuing education. 
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A a^nscirtium of 21 schcKiI districts formed by 
the Riverside and San Bernardino County Officer of 
Education h offering Hvc models of new teacher 
supjwrt thnuigh the University of Califi^mia, River- 
side. These prt>grams include a telecommunications 
network, curriculum workshops, extended univer- 
sity supervision, f^?er coaching, and mentor teacher 
support. A wmparative analysis of the five models 
will conducttKi by the consortium to determine the 
most effective approaches for the districts involved. 

The Los Angeles UntBed &:hool District has tar- 
geted four inner-city junior high ^hools that have 
high student drop-out and teacher turn-over rentes for 
assistance through California State University, !>>m- 
inguez Hills. Suppiort teams consisting of two to four 
new teachers and an exfH^rienced coach or mentor 
teacher have been formed. New teachers are enrolled 
in special classroom management and cooperative 
learning courses taught by univei^ity faculty who are 
familiar with these teachers' classn>om challenges. 
The project is experimenting with school-level ccK>p- 
erative learning as an approach to teacher develop- 
ment as well as the use of cooperative learning strate- 
gics in the classrxxim. 

These examples illustrate the many settings in 
which innovative district/university partnerships 
operate and the diverse roles participants play in the 
training, long-term retention, and prof^ional de- 
velopment of beginning teachers. 

Summary 

Teacher preparation is increasingly viewt^ as a 
pRx:ess that extends into the first few years of teach- 
ing and involves university and school personnel in 
collaborative arrangements. Each partner car make 
unique as well as similar contributions to the dt'^el* 
opment of teachers. A variety of collaborative c r- 
rangements exist to accommtxlate the diversity of 
needs and settings of new teachers, district.s, and 
universities. Program strengths genera ted by univer- 
sity involvement include: 



• training that is comprehensi^ research 
Kised, and customized to Uk^I nwds and 
priorities; 

• enhanced access to university resource, in- 
cluding human resource, libraries, a>mputCT 
latK)ratories, and research supfHirt systems; 

• research knowledge to inform school activi* 
ties and programs and to evaluate new 
teacher pn^grams; 

• extensive expertise in subject matter fields 
and in areas of sfK^al relevance to educa- 
tion, e.g. multicultural education, linguis- 
tics, and educational technok^y; 

• cost-effective delivery of programs across 
district boundaries resulting in multiplied 
effects of teacher networking; 

• cost-effective delivery of programs through- 
out widely dispersed geographicareascreat- 
ing classrooms without walls for many teach- 
ers who might not be able to participate in 
other forms of profe^^ioiial development; 

• establishment of ''third party" structures 
which promote continuous new teacher 
learning in "safe" environments — apart 
from legal requirements — for supervision 
and evaluation of new teachers; and 

• improved dissemination of information 
throughout the ^ucation community. 

The needs of beginning teachers are not 
fundamentally different from the needs of other new 
professionals — integration of theory and practice in 
the context of the working environment is key to their 
success. In collaboration with practitioners in the 
schcK>Is, the university can be a strong force in helping 
develop deliver, and evaluate new teacher programs. 
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HREE questions drive the design 



of an effective new teacher support 



Bl^l proj€fCt. MrstfWhat are the goals of the 
project? Typically, these include providing 
psychological support and orientation to 
be ginning teachers, helping them acquire 
specific instructional methodologies, reduc- 
ing their isolation, increasing their ability to 
teach children from diverse cultures and 
languages, helping them become better prob- 
lem-solvers, and evaluating them for reten- 
tion decisions. The second important ques- 
tion is what \wrsonnel, programs, organ iza- 
f ions, and other resources are necessary to achieve 
these goals? And third, how can these rc- 
scjurces be mobilized, how can support for the 
project be generated? This chapter addresses 
the latter two questions, with some addi- 
tional comments about collaboration, a criti- 
cal ingredient in all projects that cross de- 
partmental and organizational boundaries. 
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Potential AoMiNisTKATivt Riisources 



Mentor Programs 



Many new teacher projects in California, 
whether grant funded or not, are built around the 
school district's staff development office and mentor 
programs. Additionally, projects frequently involve 
the school district's personnel department and a 
teachers' association. If outside funding is available, 
a nearby university is sometimes involved or, less 
frequently, the county office of education. Each of 
these potential participants brings its ov^n pn^rspec- 
tivesand resources to the support of beginning teach- 
ers. However, each must make certain changes in its 
traditional practices in order to contribute fully to the 
assistance of new teachers. 

District Staff Dei^elopment Offices 

In most large districts, the s^^^f J^velopment 
office provides programs for the instructional sup- 
port of teachers, including the state's Mentor 'i>acher 
Program. These programs make staff development 
the logical home for beginning teacher suppt^rt pro- 
grams, since training is already offered on topics 
useful to new teachers, such as cooperative learning 
and classroom management. Moreover, staff devel- 
opment offices are typically the site of resource per- 
sonnel, inservices, professional development oppor- 
tunities, teacher resource a*nters and instructional 
materials collections. They commonly offer training 
in peer caching which also indirectly benefits new 
teachers by suppi>rting partner teachers. 

On a prcKess level, principals in most large dis- 
tricts already turn to the staff development office to 
providecurrirularand instructional support to teach- 
ers in ntH?d. Collaborating with the staff development 
office to meet the needs of new teachers is a logical 
extension of this relationship. Traditionally, the di- 
rector of the staff development office also holds a 
cabinet-level position in the district. This ready ac- 
cess to top-level decision makers can be important to 
the success of a new teacher project. 

Since districts have only recently t^gun to hire 
significant numbers of new teachers, most staff de- 
velopment programs hav*> not yet differentia ted their 
services for new and veteran teachei^. This differen- 
tiation is an important step in designing a new teacher 
program. Staff development programs must focus 
their efforts to support new teachers at the beginning 
of the year at their schtxil sites or on ^ one-to-one 
basis, as well as in district-wide worksho|.s. 



The role of the California Mentor Teacher 
Program in new teacher pro^?cts is substantial. For 
districts that receiveno internal or external funding for 
new teacher support, the mentor program may be the 
only existing vehicle to assist new teachers. In some 
districts, one or a small cadre of mentor teachers use 
their mentor time to heipmanagethesup{X>rt program. 
According to the New Haven New Teacher Pn^ject and 
the San Mateo City Project U.S., there is an advantage 
to having mentors fill this role: new teachers seem to be 
more willing toexpresstheirconcernsand frustrations 
to the mentor serving as program manager than to 
district administrators in the same role. 

Along with project management, mentors typi- 
cally provide workshops, beginning-of-the-year ori- 
entation, or one-on-one assistance. In the Oakland- 
California State Univemty Hayward New Teacher 
Support Project, mentors provide individualized as- 
sistance from the day new teachers are hired until late 
Octot^r and are on call the rest of the year for special 
problems. This strategy provides critical initial sup- 
port while allowing the pro^t eaough time to locate 
and match teachers with their on-site partners. 

In many districts, the existing mentor program 
had to he restructured to allow for maximum interac- 
tion between mentors and new teachers. For example, 
mentors are frequently selected on the basis of pro^ct 
propc^als — usually curricular in nature — rather 
than on their interest or ability to work with new 
teachers. Both Winters and Upland schoi>l districts 
have changed their selection pnxredures to choose 
men tors who are specif ica IJy interested in helping new^ 
teachers. To facilitate partnerships between mentors 
and new teachers, many districts have found it valu- 
able to provide release time to mentors to observe and 
model instructional techniques in new teachers' class- 
rtx>ms. Districts that do not participate in the Mentor 
Teacher Program must identify other ways to offer the 
teacher-to-teacher support that mentors can provide. 

District Personnel Offices 

Close c<x^rdination between new teacher support 
programs and the pN?rsonnel office is critical to the 
success of such programs. It is the personnel office that 
initially interacts with new teachers and can facilitate 
prompt identification and referral to new teacher ser- 
vices. On a more fundamental level, the personnel 
office — in response to higher district decisions — 
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determines when new teachers will be hired. If the 
personnel office hires new teachers either at the last 
minute or after the school year begins, a new teacher 
support program does not have enough time to provide 
adequate initial assistance. 

Because personnel practices are important to the 
success of new teachers, the |:H?rsonnel office is the ad- 
ministrative home for some new teacher projects. 
Whether it carries primary lesponsibiiity for the proj- 
ect or is merely closely affiliated with it, some districts 
need to make changes in their traditional }x^rsonnel 
practices. First, the personnel office must develop a 
mechanism to identify new hires as opposed to rehires 
on temporary contract. Second, it must differentiate 
betwwn teachers who are new to teaching and those 
who are simply new to the district or new to a part^cu- 
lar schix)l or subject area. Third, they and top district 
administrators must be aware of the nwd to try to 
place new teachers long tefore the bc^ginning of the 
school year. 

Teachers' Associatiom 

A teachers' association can be a valuable player 
in the success of a beginning teacher project. Because 
of the vulnerability of new teachers in terms of assign- 
ments, lay-offs, and tenure, teachers' associations are 
generally well aware of the novice's spwial needs. In 
addition, both the National Education Ass(x:iation 
and the American Federation of Teachers have estab- 
lished national programs to encourage local affiliates 
to provide supjx>rt to new teachers. 

The relationship between certain elements of 
new teacher programs and bargaining issues can make 
the involvement of teachers' associations critical. To 
begin wi'h, the design and restrictions placed on the 
Mentor Program are the result of collective bargain- 
ing. Similarly, project benefits such as stipends and 
release time for either new teachers or their partner 
teacherscan touch on contractual agreements. Projects 
that wish to be closely tied to either new teacher 
assessment or to the development of ind uction sch(x>ls 
need to work closely with an association in both the 
design and implementation phases. 

The project most heavily involved in teacher as- 
sessment in California, the Poway New Teacher Proj- 
ect, is directly administered by the k ' teachers' 
association. In Poway, the program manager is a key 
dissociation memter. Both support and assessment are 



carried out by a committee ot association representa- 
tives and district administrators. This committee di- 
rects individualized supportduringtheyearand makes 
ultimate retention decisions in the spring. 

Unive^ities 

A number of grant-funded new teacher projects 
have strong university involvement, while other; in- 
clude the university in an advisory role. In the latter 
typ^ of project, the univerrity advisor primarily serves 
as a link to university courses and resources. In the 
former, university participation can occur in a variety 
of ways. 

The most common form of close university in- 
volvement is the development of special univereity 
courses for new teachers, partner teachers or both. In 
the Chico Induction for Beginning Teachers Program, 
courses for both partners and new teachers are deliv- 
ered to widely separated consortium districts via the 
university's instructional television station (see Chap- 
ter 5). In addition, a university staff member might 
serve as the primaiy director in a consortium of dis- 
tricts, or as the co-director of a collaborative project 
with a spH?cific district. 

University involvement in leadership is advan- 
tageous because it is easier to release a university pro- 
fessor than to buy out a district administrator's time. 
This time factor, along with the different nature of the 
two jobs, can allow university personnel to develop a 
more concentrated focus on the project than many 
di.strict administrators are able to have. That focuscan 
beparticularlyhelpfulduringaproject'sstart-upphase. 

University participants also generally have 
greater access to literature and research on teacher 
induction and on programs in other districts. In addi- 
tion, the university can provide evaluation services, 
since district evaluaturs are frequently overburdened 
with student testing and report compilation. Such 
ongoing evaluation has played a central role in the 
Rivers'.de County/San Bernardino County New 
Teacher Project. Their five different new teacher sup- 
por pro^^ts are being provided through five districts 
and two county offices. Personnel from the University 
of California at Riverside function as key members of 
the management team with the responsibility to a>n- 
tinually assess the five models and provide feedback 
on them. University involvement in management can 
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also provide administrative flexibility in such areas as 
travel purchase of materials and use of rwms. 

The last form of university participation is di- 
rect, one-on-one amsultation with t^innin^ ***ach- 
ers. Such involvement is difficult in districts serving 
large numbers of beginning teachers, but it offers 
benefits to smaller programs. Professors have the 
flexibility to obser\^e and coach on a weekly or bi- 
weekly basis — st>mething that mentor teachers with 
their own clasSRwms find it difficult to do. 

University observere /coaches are also gener- 
ally acquainted with a range of observation sites and 
instructional resources outside of the district, luiowl- 
edge that is ptitentially valuable to new teachei^. 
Professors outside the university teacher preparation 
departments are one such resource, particularly for 
SKondary teachers. In the Oakland-CSU Hayward 
New Teacher Support Project, physics and biology 
faculty have provided supplies, lent and repaired 
equipment for science teachers, and helped new teach- 
ers set up demonstrations. 

As with each of the other potential contributors 
discussed above, universities must make certain 
changes in traditional perspectives and practices in 
order to contribute effectively to induction efforts. 
First, universities must see that their responsibility for 
teacher preparation extends beyond granting teach- 
ing credentials. &?cond, professi)rs must bcxromea ware 
of the realities of the typical first-year teacher's class- 
room. Normally, student teachers are placed in the 
best classrixims with the best master teachers who 
have located or purchased the best materials. This is 
not the usual classroom situation encountered by new 
teachers. Third, university leaders must beaware that 
new teachers have a survival orientation and have 
difficulty absorbing much beyond the immediately 
applicable. Finally, teacher preparation programs do 
not usually participate with districts in projects in- 
volving shared leadership. Collaboration is a process 
that has to be learned by members of these programs. 

While each of these changes is critical to success- 
ful university involvement in new teacher support, 
each also contributes to improved preservice teacher 
education. The more professors are aware of the 
nmJs of beginning teachers, the more realist^ic and 
useful credential programs will be. Similarly, univer- 
sity-district collaboration that assists beginning teach- 
ers will encourage more collaboration in other teacher 



education pri>grams. For example, one spin-off of the 
Oakland-CSU Hayward New Teacher Support Pro}- 
ect is the new collaborative Urton Intern Program for 
credential candidates interested in inner-city educa- 
tion. 

County Offices of Education 

A county office of education plays a major role 
in only two of the state-funded new teacher projects. 
However, in smaller, non-funded pro^cts, county 
offices can provide substantial services toan informal 
group of districts. Such services typically include 
courses or support groups for beginning teachers or 
their partner teachers. They also pro\ade an opportu- 
nity for participating districts to form r tworks and 
share ideas. For example, the Alameda County Office 
of Education sponsored a New Teacher Recognition 
dinner and afternoon conference for all beginning 
teachers in the county who were completing their first 
year. At this writing, county offices of education are 
an under-utilized source of support for beginning 
teacher programs, but they are a source that will 
probably grow in importance as more districts spon- 
sor their own programs. 

Generating Support 

As outlined above, there are many potential 
contribu tors to new te^^.chtf r programs } lowever, con- 
tributions are not automatic. They must be sought, 
and suppt^^rt must be cultivated. Three of the most 
successful ways of generating support include col- 
labt^rativc planning, building from the success of 
existing programs, and providing a valued service. 
The more effectively |X>tential participants are in 
volved in the initial planning* or grant writing, the 
more they feel a sense of owne. p. Once initial plans 
have btH?n made, continuiJ utput via an < Jvisory 
committee and regular communication can maintain 
this commitment. Project repc^rts can be scheduled 
regularly on principals' and ihe superintendent's 
cabinet meeting agendas. They can also become part 
of regular staff development and mentor program 
ne,^ sletters. 

Havi:ig a successful project is the second key to 
generating support. In the Wi>rds of one project man- 
ager from an urban district: 

We st'ldom get positive press or get a chance to 
n?ceivc state-wide recognition for anything. We 
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have goth?n so much gtnxl Jetnlback from this 
and so much pi>sitive attention from the State 
that the administration is eager to support us. 

Some pnijects havo purposely tried to capitalize on 
the "bandwagon" effect by marketing the project as a 
mtxlel. Others have taken care to appear successful, 
preparing polished brixrhures, newsletters, or videiv 
tapes. 

Providing a valued service is the third way to 
generate continuing support for new^ teacher pro- 
grams. While the success and retention of new teach- 
ers is important to all district administrators, it is 
crucial to the personnel office and to principals. Both 
urban and rural districts have diffiv Ity competing 
w^^h the suburbs for fully credentialed new teachers. 
All districts must compete for good teachers in certain 
specialty areas. In these instances, providing support 
to new teachers can be crucial in attracting gixid appli- 
cants. For si>me districts, it may be the only real mar- 
keting advantage they have. 

The support of the principal is critical for certain 
elements of the new teacher pro^nrt to be successful. 
The principal is the key to selecting partner teachers, 
releasing new teachers for observations, and encour- 
aging new teachers to participate in project activities. 
The traditional scourges of new teachers — multiple 
preparations, lack of boi>ks and materials, pmblem 
students, inadei]uatec!assrtK)ms,and heavy extracur- 
ricular assignments — art- often under the principal's 
control. For all of these a\isons, securing the acti\ e 
involvement and suppc^rt of principals is essential to 
the success of the program. Similarly, at the st^ondary 
level, the backing of department chairs is also impor- 
tant. The Mixlesto New Teacher Program in particu- 
lar has found this appr^>ach successful. 

Avenues to generating support from principals 
are straightforward. In the words of one program 
manager, "Principals are eager for our help — it 
makes their job much easier." In particular, principals 
welcome orientation assistance during the hectic 
opening of school. Knowing that someone outside 
their office can provide individualized support to 
new faculty is reassuring. They also appreciate hav- 
ing year-round resources to call on when teachers are 
experiencing particular difficulty. Early involvement 
of a strong, respected principal in the planning or im- 
plementation phase of a new^ teacher program can also 
help legitimize the program to other principals. 



One note of caution: Some problems can arise 
from principals, personnel offices, or teachers' asso- 
ciations because of territoriality. While each of these 
groups are potential allies enthusiastically seeking 
project assistance, program leaders must tn? careful to 
present the project so it is not perceived as infringing 
on their k^gitimate functions. 

A Final Thought on Collaboration 

A successful new teacher support project must 
have leaders who are adept at crossing organizational 
bt>undarie^ both inside and outside the district. Col- 
lalxiration is difficult; the greater the numbers of 
players, the harder it is to maintain communication or 
simply schixlule meetings. &?cause the individuals 
involved in the effort are generally open to collabora- 
tionand experimentation, they areoftenovercommit- 
ted and have serious time constraints. In addition, 
tensions IxHween collatxirating gnnips due to collec- 
tive bargaining, resource allocation, or other issues 
could harm a new teacher project. 

Some steps can be taken to facilitate collabt>ra- 
tion and overcome someof these difficulties. The first 
step entails involving all parties in planning. Hop>e- 
fully there is enough lead time before program im- 
plementation or grant submission for input by all 
concerned. The second imp^^rtant facilitativestepis to 
make sure all roles are clearly defined in writing to 
avoid any potential misunderstandings. In the prix:- 
ess of role definition, it is important to keep in mind 
the different strengths and constraints of the organ- 
izational partners. These differences can be turned to 
programmatic advantages by recognizing and build- 
ing on them. Regular communication and adequate 
support personnel can keep minor problems from 
growing and help prevent burn-out. Finally, a gcuxl 
relationship between key project personnel can pro- 
vide the critical difference betwc*en a smmith project 
and a problematic one. Dt^spite ail efforts to facilitate 
collaboration, problems will arise. When that hap- 
pens, outside ftmd ing or recognition helps keep people 
going ' for the good of the project." 

The challenges of education ingeneral,and new^ 
teacher preparation and support in particular, defy 
simplistic approaches. How ever, the puKess of col- 
labi^ration and the creativity that can result from 
multiple perspectives and resources have the poten- 
tial to generate the solutions that will be mvded to 
meet the complex challenge within education. 
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Chapter 7 



Models of New 
Teacher Induction 
Programs 



THIS chapter presents seven models 
of new teacher induction. The first 
two programs. The San Diego State 
University {San Diego City Unified School 
District Neic Teacher Retention Project and the 
Ookland Unified School District /CaU for nia State 
University, Hay ward Project Neiv Teacher 
Support Project were initiated in 1986. 
Sponsored by the California State University 
Chancellor's Office and the State Department 
of Education, these two programs address 
the needs of new teachers assigned to inner- 
city schools through the collaborative efforts 
of districts and universities. 
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The remaining five promts are j:^rt of the origi- 
nal fifteen programs in the California New Teacher 
Project which were implement^ in 1988. Initiated by 
the Commission on Teacher Cr^entialing and the 
State Ctepartment of Education, The Califomia New 
Teacher Project was designed to establish alternative 
models of new teacher supjx>rt and assessment. Proj- 
ect TAP (Teacher Assistance Program) reprints a 
uni' ersity /district collaborative program. TIte ^nta 
Cruz Consortium involves a university, <x>unty office 
of education, and seven school districts. The Chko 
Induction for Beginning Teachers Program is a consor- 
tium of a university, several county offices, and school 
districts in rural northern Califomia. 77if Santa Clara 
Project is a single-district model for new teacher 
support. Vie Potmy Project is an induction and evalu- 
ation model that was initiated by the Poway Federa- 
tion of Teachers and supported by the local school 
district. 

The models of new teacher support programs 
that have been prestnted in this chapter repre^nt 
only a few of the specific ways in which educational 
organizations are identifying and addressing the 
concerns of the beginning teacher in Califomia. The 
diversity of organization and programming suggest 
the limitless jx>tential for proft^sional response to the 
induction needs of new teachers. 



San Diego State University 

San Diego Unified School District 

Inner City New Teacher Retention Project 

The Inner City New Teacher Retention ftoject 
is a collaborative program between San Diego State 
University and the San Diego City &hools. In 1988 
the American Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities awardet, the project the Christa McAuliffe 
Showcase for Excellence Award for being an excel- 
lent model of large urban school district and univer- 
sity collaboration. The 1989-90 ?chi>oI year marks the 
fourth year of service provided by the Project to new 
teachers who teach in multicultural schools in the San 
Diego Unified SchtoI District. To date about 95 per- 
cent of the new teachers assisted by the project are 
still teaching in San Diego schools, jointly funded by 
theChancellor'sOfficeoftheCalifomia State Univer- 
sity system and the Superintendent's OfHce of the 
Califomia State Department of Education, ihe pro}«t 
currently serves 100 beginning teachers a year. 



The New Teacher Retention Project represents 
a developmental and collaborative approach to pro- 
viding prof^sional growth opix>rtunities as well as 
an effective supfK>rt system to new teachers. The 
project is deigned to build on tiie new teachers' 
preservice creoenHal preparation, not to supplant it. 
Pro^ components are designed to acculturate the 
new teachers as thoughtful practitioners, oriented 
toward informed decision-making and distinctly 
capableof translating research and th^iry into sound 
professional practice. Project efforts also assist the 
new teachers in becoming acclimated to their schtwls 
and the school district — the context of their profes- 
sional practice. 

Within this conceptual framework, the primary 
go lis of the San Diego Inner City New Teacher Reten- 
tion Pro^ct are: 

• to develop an induction year model based on 
a reflective and analytic conception of 
teaching; 

• to strengthen the instructional effectiveness 
of new teachers working with students from 
culturally diverse backgrounds by building 
on the new teachers' preservice preparation; 

• to increase the retention of effective teachers 
in such settings; 

• to provide a formal support network for 
teachers during the critical transition period 
of their first year of professional practice; 
and 

• to establish sustaintxl collaboration between 
San Diego Slate University and the San Di- 
ego Unified &'hm>l District. 

Tfte New Teachers and Tlteir Schools 

For the purpose of the program a "new teacher" 
is defined as a leave replacement or first-year proba- 
tionary teacher who has had less than six months of 
teaching experience in any district. For all of these 
teacheij this is their first contract teaching experi- 
ence. The elementary schcK>ls to which these teachers 
are assigned are in the priKess of being converted 
from a traditional school year schedule (September- 
June) to a year-round schedule composed of four 
distinct ''tracks/' wherein classes are staggered in a 
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nine-week-on/ three- week-off schedule throughout 
the calendar year. 

For the most part, classes are self-contained and 
the teachers are responsible for instruction in all 
sublets of the curriculum. The cultural diversity of 
the new teachers' classes matches or excec^is overall 
district patterns of ethnic representation. Among the 
cultural/ethnic groups represented in the new teach- 
ers' classrooms are African- American, CambcnJian, 
Filipino, Hispanic, Indochinese, and Vietnamese. 

Program Description 

All aspects of the project are jointly planned, re- 
viewed, implemented, and evaluated with leader- 
ship paivided by co-directors from the university 
and the school district. Weekly seminars and five 
release day workshops are presented by individuals 
from both institutions. Classroom conservations and 
consultations are provided by district mentors, uni- 
versity faculty, and other resource personnel, com- 
bining assets from both institutions. 

Developing the **ntoughtful Practitioner" 

The Retention Project reflects a number of be- 
liefs, shared by the project developers, ^bout both 
teaching and the types of assistance new teachers 
need. First, we conceptualize teaching to a highly 
complex integration of knowledge and understand- 
ing, strategic and technical skills, attitudes and dis- 
positions, analytic and synthesizing capabilities. 
Second, we believe that the judgments teachers make 
in practice are pivotal influences on student learning, 
and that the soundness of these judgments is a func- 
tion of the depth and richness of these domains. 
Sound judgment can only \^ developed within the 
context of actual practice, but not without shared 
reflection, assistance, and collegial support. The 
environment of practice, therefore, must both en- 
courage and value that development. This concep- 
tion of teaching differs significantly from the nar- 
rowly technical and implicitly condescending 
"teacher-proof notions emb^ded in the generic 
t' CT^hin \ eff'xrtiveness prescriptions that have been 
so pv r. c sive m recent years. 

Three key implications for structuring system- 
atic assistance to new teachers follow fri>m this con- 
ception, First, recognizing that the new teacher's first 
teaching assignment constitutes a peric^ of transi- 



tion, any assistance must address both continued 
acculturation to the prof^ion (i.e., development of 
sound judgment, thcmghtful informed practice, and 
a prof^ional ^If-image defined in terms of these 
qualities) and acclimatizaticm to the school and school 
district. Second, the assistance must be structured in 
such a way that it simultaneously draws out the 
knowledge and skills the new teacher brings to the 
enterprise and helps the new teachers contextualize 
the application and adaptation of that knowledge 
and those skills to their actual situation. Third, the 
assistance must encourage the new teachers' confi- 
dence in their ability to work through problem situ- 
ations and to engage with colleagues in shared prob- 
lem-solving. 

In addition to responding to these implications, 
we have structured the components of the Retention 
Project to minimize communicating a "survival" 
mentality to the new teachers, which too often trans- 
lates to quick fix^ for controlling and manipulating 
students. This concern takes on added poignancy 
when new teachers are working with culturally di- 
verse jxipulations. Finally, we have Deen cautious 
about structuring the content of the project on the 
basis of the new teachers' perceptions of what they 
need. We have found their inexperience may lead 
them to confuse symptoms with problems, and to 
develop the unrealistic expectation that pre-pack- 
aged, universally applicable answers exist. When we 
do resjxmd to perceived needs, we avoid "doing for" 
or ''doin^ to" teachers without actively involving 
their judgment or intellectual engagement. 

Program Components 

The new teachers are clustered into groups of 
six to eight persons on the basis of school location and 
schedule and by grade level if possible (primary, 
intermediate, middle school). A faculty member from 
the College of Education ser\^es as the cluster leader 
and ineets with the cluster weekly. Cluster leaders 
are selected on the basis of their expressed interest in 
working with new teachers and school district per- 
sonnel as well as their subject matter and pedagogical 
exf^rtise. This expertise allows us to build a strong 
interdisciplinary team. 

This organizational structure provides a pri- 
mary fwr supfxirt group along with exj^rt assis- 
tance. The clusters reduce isolation of new teachers 
by enriching commu tication, providing continuity 
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among project participants, and allowing the new 
teachers to establish i m|x)rtanl connections with their 
peers. The cluster leaders work with the new teachers 
to develop and implement an individualized pmfes- 
sional development plan, in addilion to planning 
project activities with other unW'v^ity and school 
district personnel, thecluster leaders makeclassroom 
visits, ofeierva tions, and demonstrations to new teach- 
ers in their clusters and document practices and ac- 
tivities which reflect dimensions or strands of the 
project. 

All the new teachers participate in a year-long 
series of seminars and workshops that are jcnntly 
planned and dehvered by university faculty and 
district personnel. Five thematic strands shaf^ these 
activities in order to promote the new teachers' pro- 
fKsum \\ growth as thoughtful practitioners. These 
strap.Js include: 1) understanding learners, their 
individual as well as culturally significant similarities 
and distinctions; 2) recognising the importance of 
such understanding in developing and implement- 
ing toth instruction and management effectively; 3) 
continuing to expand and deepen subject matter 
understanding as a strategy for increasing tl^ likeli- 
hixxi that curriculum is accurately and meaningfully 
addressed; 4) expanding the new teachers' rept^rtoire 
of instructional approaches as well as enriching their 
caf^bility for adapting and adjusting approaches 
given variability in learnings and learners; 5) devel- 
oping the complex cognitive capabilities, particularly 
analytical and synthesizing skills, which underlie 
infomied professional practice. Within the context of 
these strands, presentations are made in such topics 
as classroom management, professional gnwth plan- 
ning, stress management, cultural diversity, ccx)pera- 
tive education, reciprocal teaching, writing as a prtK- 
ess, the preparation of case reports, and instructional 
strategies in the content areas of language arts, math, 
science, scKial studies, and fine arts. 

Following the whole group seminar presenta- 
tion and a question-and-answer period, the new teach- 
ers meet in their clusters and write for ten minutes 
about any significant incident that happened during 
the week. This strategy affords the new teachers an 
opportunity ton?fleclon what they and their students 
are doing, why events are happening as they are, 
what pleases them and what they want to sustain as 
well as change in the classroom. The critical incidents 
are not necessarily just a reporting of problems or 
negative events, because new teachers also write 



atout progress they are having in an area of concern, 
events that have boojt^ their self<onfidence, or 
flashes of insight that writing help^ them preserve. 
The new teachers are not required to share what they 
have written with their peers in the seminar. They do, 
however, turn them in to their duster leader for 
written resjH)nse or comments. This routine provides 
a systematic means of confidential communication 
and permits regular opportunities for contact \^ 
tween cluster leaders and the new teachers. The clus- 
ter leaders report that a re\iew of the weekly critical 
incidents alerts them to the need for individual assis- 
tance with the new teachers and to instances of new 
teachers who confuse symptoms with problems. 

The discussion portion of the seminar Incomes 
an extension of the critical writing incident and can 
take a number of directions depending on the needs 
and interests of the group. Sharing experiences, com- 
miserating, problem sharing and solving ake up 
much of the time in these sessions. The discussions 
providecoUabora ti ve opportuniti^ for the new teach- 
ei^ to refl(H:t on their practice and work through 
problems together. Thecluster leaders facilitate these 
discussions and encourage new teachers to think 
broadly about alternative solutions to identified prob- 
lems. 

Critical incident writing pnwotes reflection 
alK>ut teaching and provides the new teachers an 
opportunity to be thoughtful about their practice 
whiledealing with the practical real life world of their 
classrooms. From these critical incidents the new 
teachers are required to write two case reports, one 
each semester, on incidents they feel are particularly 
influential in their thinkaig and development as a 
professional. 

The new teachers submit an initial draft of their 
case report which is read by the cluster leaders and 
returned with comments, suggestions, and questions 
intended to prompt greater elaboration or depth of 
consideration. At this point, the case r^^port lH?comes 
the basis for professional dialogue between the 
"reader'' (in this case, the cluster leader) and the new 
teacher about the new teacher's thinking and her/his 
representation of it. The new teachers are encouraged 
to refine their dialogue through successive drafts, as 
time, energy, and interest fH?nnit. Final drafts are 
turned in following this process. The procedure is 
repeated during the writing oi the sea^nd case repim, 
with the addition of commentaries solicited fn>m col- 
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leagues or site administrators. These commentaries 
help give the new teachers another interpretation of 
the incidents from which they an? drawn. 

Through the new teachers' accounts of their ex- 
perience, we can see that they do not enter the profes- 
sion as "blank slates." The critical incidents and case 
reports reveal the thoughic. of people who are trying 
to sustain their beliefs and synthesize their knowl- 
edge ablaut teaching and learning within the context 
of complex teaching situations. Included in the critical 
incidents and case reports are burgeoning philowphi- 
cal statements reflecting the application of theory and 
beliefs which emanate from their knowledge of psy- 
chology, sociology, content material, and their knowl- 
edge of the world of "school." 

The release day workshops (five throughout the 
year) usually focus on a topic fairly new to the teach- 
ers and therefore require a longer concentration of 
time. Familiarizing the new teachers with the schtx^l 
district curriculum, related materials and resources, 
for example, was one release day topic, as was coop- 
erative learning strategies. The release daysafford the 
teachers the opportunity to try some things out in the 
safeand helpfulcompany of colleagues. Mentorteach- 
ers often participate in the release days with the new 
teachers, frequently as presenters or demonstrators. 

Through the California Mentor Teacher Pro- 
gram, each new teachei is matched with a mentor 
teacher from the school district. These matches are 
made on the basis of similarity in gi^de, curriculum 
and student assignments. The mentor teachers pro- 
vide classroom visitation and consultation assistance 
to the new teachers. They alsi> serve as presenters in 
the seminars and workshops. 

Through meetings with project administrators, 
the mentors come to understand and contribute to the 
conception of teaching underpinning the project. To 
the new teachers, the mentors personify credibility. 
They represent successful practice, ability, even v irtu- 
osity in what the new teacher is abi>ut to try. 1 hey 
possess the knowledge of the district as a distinct 
culture; they know how it works. They demonstrate 
the seasoned and balanced perspective which encour- 
ages risk-taking and engenders stability. 

The new teachers are also provided a network of 
resource pennmnel from both the university and schtxil 
district. In addition to serving as seminar presenters. 



these individuals pmvideclassitxTO consultations to 
individual new teachei^ and assist them in becoming 
acclimated to the school district, its resources, poli- 
cies, and operating pnxedures. Coordination of this 
support network is provided by the schiX)l district's 
Officeof Staff Development and Training. In particu- 
lar, the office assigns one of its resource teachers half- 
time to the Retention Project. This p?rson serves as a 
critical liaison between the new teachers and the 
various administrative and resource departments of 
the schiXJl district. He also fills a key planning and 
logistics role in the development of all facets of the 
project. 

The project provides the new teachers with 
scholarships for six units of graduate credit at the San 
Diego State University. Theseunits areeamed through 
participation in the seminars and release days, and 
through successful completion of course require- 
ments. The units are applicable fc; salary advance- 
ment and can In? counted toward the state's require- 
ment of 1 50 hours of continuing education every five 
years. An instructional materials stipend of between 
$2(K)and $30flisavailable toeach new teacher as welL 
The project also provides for five release days through- 
out the schixil year for the new teachers and the 
school district provides five release days for their 
mentor teachers. 

Project Administration 

The dean of the San Diego State University 
College of Education serves as Pri ncipal Investigator 
and providi»s t.verall policy and prt/grammatic direc- 
tion to the project. The project has two co-directors: 
the director of San Diego Unified School District's 
Office of Staff Development and Training, and a fac- 
ulty member from the San Diego State University 
SchtH>l of Teacher Education. A half-time resource 
teacher, a full-time secretary, and a student assistant 
also provide vital suppi>rt to the Retention Pn^ject. 
Theseindividuals meet regularly todisaissand evalu- 
ate the project. In addition, the San Diego State Uni- 
versity co-director meets weekly with the cluster 
leaders. 

Project Chmtges, Obsenmtions, and Concluding 
T}iOi4ghts 

The New Teacher Retention Project represents 
a true collaboration between the San Diego Unified 
School District and &in DiegoState University. While 
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the collaboration takes a considerable amount of time 
and personal energy, it provides opportunities for 
shared ownership, access to brrader professional 
resources^ and substantial impact on the professional 
development of new teachers that no other arrange- 
ments would afford. The coHalHjrative element is 
considered essential to the prop's success in bring- 
ing theory and application together. 

In the four years since the New Teacher Reten- 
tion Pro^ was implemented, three significant mcKii- 
fications have been incorporated into the program 
design: 1) adopting the cluster structure instead of a 
large group approach to interacting with new teach- 
ers; 2) incorporating critical incidents and case re- 
ports as strategies for promoting thoughtful practice 
and evaluating new teacher professional grov/th; 
and 3) broadening the involvement of university 
faculty in the prc^ram. Rationale for the fii^t two 
modifications has been presented earlier; however, 
the pur|x>se for broadening the involvement of uni* 
versily faculty warrants further discussioi . 

In the first year of the project, university partici- 
pation was limited to the project directoi who partici- 
pated in the weekly seminars, and several content 
area consultants who visited new teachers' class- 
rooms upon request. This year, eight university fac* 
ulty members serve as cluster leaders. Their partici- 
pation in the project has had a significant socializing 
effect on both the new teachers and the univen»ity 
educators. The weekly dialogue that occurs in the 
cluster groups provides faculty with the opportunity 
to add cognitive and experiential breadth and depth 
to the collaborative analysis of the teaching experi- 
ence. The critical incident/case report approach 
promotes new teacher participation in what might be 
ainsidered ''an apprenticeship in analysis." Concur- 
rently, faculty members gain increased tnsi^h s into 
the often stark realities of teaching in the ntner-city 
schools a 5 new teachers share their stories. This knowl- 
edge has an impact on the preservice programs. 

After several years of working in this collabora- 
tive effort, it is abundantly clear that the project is 
very important to new teachers. The provision of the 
support network and activiti^, coupled with thought- 
ful reflection on their own experiences, promotes 
attending to the immediate and practical needs of 
classroom teaching while simultaneously develop- 
ing habits of mind and practice that will sustain these 
teachers well beyond the first year. This continuity of 



reflection, the notion of the "thoughtful practition- 
er," will support professional leachere as they enter 
their second year and throughout their career. 

— Prepar*\l by Ann L Morey and Diaiw S, Mur\^iy 

San Diego State University/ 
San Diego City SchcKiIs 
New Teacher Retention Project Staff 

Project Direct- r Ann I. Morey 
University Co-Director 

(1989 — ) Diane S. Murphy 
Past University Co-Director 

(1987-1989) Mary Gendemalik 

Cooper 

District Co-Director Mary Hopper 

Resource Teacher Rich Bif fie 

Project ^cretary Susie Kidder 

Contact Person: 
Dr. Diane S, Murphy 
New Teacher Retention Project 
San Diego State University 
San Diego, California 92182 
(619) 594-23% 



The OAKtAND-CALIFORNIA StATE UNIVERSITY, 

Hayward New Teacher Support Project 

This project began in 1986-87 as a pilot to in- 
crease the retention and effectiveness of beginning 
teachers in inner-city Oakland, fointly funded by the 
Chancellor's Office of the California State University 
and the California State Etepartment of Education, it 
initially serv^ 25 teachers. Now in its fourth year, 
the project provides varying levels of support to all 
non-tenured teachers in Oakland. 

Over the four years theelementsof new teacher 
support have remained the same: release tune to ob- 
ser\^e other teachers or visit resource centers; a teacher 
consulfaut on site to provide psychological support, 
instructional guidance, and orientation; a unm^rsihf 
consullmtt from the Hayward Department of Teacher 
Education offering clinical supervision and a link to 
professional practices beyond the District; ivMer iwi- 
wrsify support pom other disciplines as the need arises; 
imrkshoits where teachers can form a support group 
and receive helpful classrcx>m materials and ideas; 
and stifH'mIs for the purchase of instructional materi- 
als. However, as the project has matured, the content 
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and delivery of this support has changed; so too has 
the management structure of the project and the 
district-university relationship. 

Evolution of Project Elements 

Release Time. Under the original pilot design, 
teachers were released one day a week for observa- 
tion, seminars, planning, and \asitations. This weekly 
absence from their classrcK>ms proved too frequent, 
causing classroom management prdblems as well as 
difficulties in providing substitutes. In the second 
year teachers were only released every other w^k; 
still, the problems arc^. Nonetheless, release time 
was the most highly rated project element both years. 
In the third and fourth years of the New Teacher 
Support Project participants were granted substi- 
tutes for six days, which has proven to be a more 
appropriate number, given the lack of reliable, qual- 
ity substitutes. 

Teacher Consultants. All participating teach- 
ers were paired with experienced teachers at their 
school sites. These experienced teachers provided 
crisis support, practical and political advice, and 
curricular guidance. In the third and fourth years 
they received coaching training and three release 
days to work with the new teachers. They were also 
collocated a stipend. 

In 1986-87 principals selected the teacher con- 
sultants with mixed success. Si^me did not know the 
new teachers weil enough to make g<x>d matches; 
others selected consultants on a political basis. In 
1987-88 the new^ teachers chose their own consult- 
ants, again with mixed results. Many were too new to 
teaching or to their faculty to make appropriate 
choices. In the last two years, participants have 
nominated one or two consultants, with final selec- 
tion being made by the principal This new selection 
procedure, coupled with training and release time, 
has generally increased the efficacy of the teacher 
consultants. 

A second change related to teacher a>nsultants 
cvcurred in year three, when the pro^ went district- 
wide. During the fir^t two years proved impossible 
to select teacher consultants before mid-October. At 
the same time, program evaluation targeted Septem- 
l^r as the time when new teachers mmt needed 
assistance. To address this disparity, in years turee 
and four the Mentor Bridge was instituted. At h re. 



the Bridge paired district mentors with new teachers 
to offer general support until the more carefully 
matched teacher consultants could be put in place. 
Later these mentors were on call for any non-tenured 
tMcher needing sp^ial assistance. 

University Consultants. The university con- 
sultant has been the primary project resource provid- 
ing in<lass observation and clinical suf^rvision to 
new teachers. Hayward Teacher Education faculty 
ol>serve participants biweekly on a r^ular univer- 
sity supervision formula. Great care has been taken to 
^tablish a consultative, teacher-directed relation- 
ship rather than a supervisorial or evaluative one. 
Over the past four years the only change in this asp^ 
of the program has been an increase in the ratio of 
new teachers to university consultants, from 15:1 to 
25:1. Made for financial reasons, this change did 
affect the quality of consultation. Even so, the evalu- 
ation of university consultants remained high. 

Wider University Consultation. In its original 
conception, the New Teacher SupjKirt Project was to 
draw upon the exji^rtise of the wider university 
faculty for curricular assistance. This goal has been 
very succ^fuUy met on the secondary level, espe- 
cially in the sciences. It has proven elusive at the 
elementary level, however. University professors 
from outside the School of Education have generally 
had difficulties tran Jating their content in ways that 
would be directly applicable to an elementary class- 
room. 

Woricshops. In its first two years the pro^t 
held formal biweekly seminars for university credit. 
Theseoffered a combination of theoreticai and hands- 
on pre^ntations. While participants appreciated the 
interaction with each other and with seminar leaders, 
they found the formal nature of the coui^, and its 
frequency, too demanding. Therefore, in years three 
and four the seminars t^ame the less formal Ele- 
mentary and Secondary New Teacher Networks. 
These monthly meetings featured mentor-led work- 
shops on specific, pragmatic instructional strategies 
and materials. Response to the change has l^n 
positive. 

Stipends. Early in the project it was found that 
new teachers were significantly wnstrained by their 
lack of classroom materials, particularly .since they 
were teacliing at severely underfunded inner-city 
schools. To addre^ this need, $200 was allocated to 
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each participant ($150 in year four). In general the 
monies were well t^pn^mt and stmngly lxK>sted morale. 

University Involvement 

The original impetus and primary first-year 
leadership for the New Teacher Support Project came 
from the California State Univereity, Hayward, The 
university's strong rtileevol ved primarily because its 
politics and structures differed from those of the 
district. Basically, it was easier to buy university 
faculty time than the time of a district administrator. 
The ability to devote time exclusively to the pro^ 
was critical during the start-up phase - not just to get 
the project going, but also to produce the kind of 
success and visibility necessary to insure district 
support and commitment, in year two NTSP leader- 
ship became more shared, and in year three - when 
the project expanded to serve more than 200 teachers 
- day-to-day management transferred to the district. 
At this point, a mentor teacher on leave was hired as 
the full-time manager. Finally, in year four, financial 
efficiency prompteti the dividing of project manage- 
ment among four mentor teachers who did not re- 
ceive release time. They formed a leadership team 
with the district and university directi>rs. By year 
four, the university director was involved primarily 
in the development of project spin-offs rather than 
management of the on-going program. 

hew Directions 

Over the first three years of the project it beca me 
increasingly apparent that new inner-city teachers 
needed intense site-level support. In particular, they 
needed to begin their careers in a highly professional 
environment where their colleagueswerecommitted 
to on-going professional growth. Unfortunately, such 
assignments for new teachers are rare. Therefore, in 
year three the NTSP l>egan working with two ele- 
mentary schools, one predominantly black and the 
other black and Hispanic, to design prof^ional de- 
velopment schools. Faculty from each site S|x?nt nearly 
a year visiting other schools, reading research, and 
planning t^^ir programs. Each redesigned its organ- 
izational structure, dividing into cooperating grade- 
level teams. In addition, each schi>ol developed a 
specific curricular focus, a comprehensive schedule 
of staff development, and a commitment to peer 
coaching. This fall (1989-90), three-quarter time in- 
terns were assigned to work with each teacher as part 
of an urban /minority teacher recruitment program. 



Next year positions will be set aside at each schwl 
for two-year residency contracts for fully canlential- 
ed thinning teachers. In addition, minority instruc- 
tional aides with an interest in pursuing full teach- 
ing credentials will be given prefen?nce for instruc- 
tit)nal aide |TOsitions at each school. 

Summary 

TheOakland-CSU Hayward New Teacher Sup- 
port Project has evolved from a university-centered 
project serving 25 new teachers at approximately 
^,(KW each to a dual-focus effort involving two 
different types of district-university partnerehips. 
The first, the continuing district-wide New Teacher 
Support Project, is now district-run and serving up 
to 150 new teachers at $1,200 to $1,W0 each. The 
university pla\ i supportive role in this prwess. 
The second focus, the development of two induc- 
tion/ professional development schools, has a heavy 
initial university involvement in partnership with 
site-level teachers and administrators. Both aspects 
of the project demonstrate the fluid, dynamic nature 
of successfol district-university collaboration. Each 
partner has a different role to play, depending upon 
the nature of the task and the developmental phase 
of the program. 

— prepared ity Lmi<ie Bay Waters, Project Director 

The Oakland-Califomta State University, 
Hayward 
New Teacher Support Project 

District Project Director Cynthia Harris 

University Project Director Louise Bay Waters 
Management Team Dolores Godbold 

Maria Watson 
Ernie Miller 
Evelyn Ely 

Contact Person: 
Louise Bay Waters 
Project Diivctor 
New Teacher Support Project 
California State University, Hayward 
Hayward, California 94542 
(415) 881-3{XW 
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PowAY Professional Assistance Program 

Program Ovewieiv 

There is little disagreement within our educa- 
tional community that teginning teachers must make 
a difficult adjustment as they move from the aca- 
demic world to the real world of the classnxim. The 
quality of the teacher work force is influenced not 
only by who enters teaching, but by who stays in 
leaching. By the beginning of the next century we will 
have to replace half of our nation's 22 million teach- 
ers due to retirement (the average age of teachers is 
47) and attrition (50 percent of teachers leave after 
only five years in the profession, 80 percent are gone 
after ten years). Jusl as alarming are the figures 
relating to .ible college students chcK>sing teaching as 
a profession. In \97^ almost 20 pera^nt of a>llege 
graduates considered teaching as a career; today that 
figure has plummeted to 7 percent. The resulting 
shortage of new, promising teachers is not just a 
problem particular to perst^nnel directors. It is of sig- 
nificance to everyone concerned with effective schix>Is, 

Fully responsible for instruction of his/her stu- 
dents from the first working day, the beginning teacher 
performs the same tasks as a 20-year veteran. We in 
the profession often short-change our "rtK>kies/' Tasks 
are not added sequentially to allow for gradual in- 
crease in skill and knowledge; the beginner learns 
while piTforming the full complement of leaching 
duties. Since teaching style is most often developed 
early in a teacher's career, it is particularly important 
to monitor teachers' early work in the rlassrwm. In 
most schmils, supervision of the new teacher is rare, 
limited to infrequent and brief observations of class- 
rcK>m performance. The Poway Unified School Dis- 
trict and the Poway Federation of Teachers, the ItKal 
teachers' union, agreed that intensive supervision, 
training and support for new teachers was impera- 
tive and mut; .^lly beneficial to both i>rganizations. 

The Poway Professional Assistance Program 
TPAP) was based on this mutual recognition of 
needs and the premise that e>.pH?rienced teachers 
ha ve a legitimate role in the j^rreening and training of 
new entrants into the profession. This teacher indue- 
tion and assessment system provides teachers new to 
Poway with the services of an experienced classroom 
teacher to help them ease into their new professional 
roies. The experienced teacher, called a teacher con- 
sultant, has a worklMd of 12 to 15 teachers and as- 
sumes the rt^ponsibility for the first-year evaluation 



of each of those teachers. The teacher consultant 
provides each new teacher with thomugh and fre- 
quent dassnxim obser\Mtiuns, assistance, objective 
criticism, awhing and superxision from a recog- 
nized expert teacher. 

The teacher consultant periodically reports the 
progress of the new teachers to the Peer Rev^- "v 
Board, This iK^ard, composed of union and adminis- 
trative reprej^^ntatives, monitors the work of the 
consultants and governs the program under the 
umbrella of a trust agreement. It is this board that 
accepts or rejects the final evaluative findings of the 
a>nsultants and forwards its recommendation to the 
superintendent of schoolsand ultin\ately to the school 
bMrd of trustees. This unique collaborative effort be- 
tween the union and the district has been a funda- 
mental departure from past relationships and has set 
a cornerstone for further liKal reform. 

The evaluation asfHxt is unique, but the pro- 
gram is more than |:^*r review. The consultants' 
work with the new teachers l^ins with the planning 
and presentations of New Teacher Day and contin- 
ues throughout the year. The consultants view their 
role as one of support and assistance for the new 
teacher rather than one of evaluation. From explain- 
ing the spelling program, modeling a classroom 
management strategy, providing a sympathetic e^r, 
and explaining thesocial and political expectations of 
the staff room, to administering a strong dose of 
reality, the teacher consultant provides a resource 
heretofore unavailable to teachers new to Poway. 

The District 

The Piuvay Unified School District (PUSD) is lo- 
cated in the w^vsk central portion of San Diego County 
approximately 23 miles north of San Diego and U) 
miles from the Pacific Ocean. The district's Uiunda- 
ries encompass 1 03 square miles and include the city 
of Poway and the city of San Diego, plus a small 
portion of unincorporated territory in the county of 
San Diego. 

Three major communities are kxated in the 
PUSD. The Poway community is largely residential 
in character with a moderately expanding commer- 
cial segment. Rancho Bernardo, a planned commu- 
nity, includes a 635-acre industrial park which con- 
tains some of the nation's Largest firms. Rancho 
Penasquitos is also a planned community which is 
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almost exdusiveiy residential in character with lim- 
ited commercial development. 

The overall community is predominantly a 
white, middle clasf; community with 72 percent of the 
families classified as professional or semi-profes- 
sional as contrasted with 33 per<^t in these classifi- 
cations statewide. The rad^l /ethnic composition of 
district students is 83.8 percent white and a 16.2 
f^avnt minority mix of Asian/Pacific Islander, Fili- 
pino, black and Hispanic, 

The Poway Federation of Teachers has been the 
local bargaining agent for the teachers since 1976. 
Contract negotiations have teen stormy at best and 
the relationship between the union and district has 
fluctuated from distant and strained to cool and 
professional. Because of the success at jointly manag- 
ing the PPAP, lH>th parties agreed in 1988 to attempt 
contract negotiations using a non-adversarial mcniel. 
They were suco^sful in negotiating a two-year con- 
tract ready for ratification ufwn the teachere' return 
in Sep:ember, an event that has only happened once 
in the previous 18 years. 

Ttte Teacher Consultant 

Early in the planning stages of the program, 
both the union and the administration agreed on 
some guidelines for developing the new position of 
teacher consultant. Although the a>nsultant is in 
some ways similar to a mentor teacher, it was recog- 
nized that the consultant's resjXJnsibilities would far 
exceed those of a mentor. It was decided that the 
position should be full time, so that eatli of the 
consultants would be released from classrix>m duties 
to work exclusively with the new teachers. However, 
it wasalso recognized that the consultant's rt>Ie needed 
to be viewed by all staff as that of ''expert teacher" 
" ther than as one experienced staff member put it, "a 
training ground for junior administrators." It was 
thus decided to limit the term for each individual 
consultant to three t on^uti ve years, after which the 
consultant returns to the classroom for a pericxi of at 
least one year. The consultant would remain in the 
teacher bargaining unit and would receive the same 
monetary stipend and district status as a mentor 
teacher. 

Applicants for the position must have five years 
of district experience and apply for anm>unced va- 
cancies. The selection is completed by a joint teacher/ 



administrator panel following a writing sample, in- 
terviews, recommendations of teachers and adminis- 
trators and, if needed, classr<x>m conservations. Expe- 
rience showed that the degree of flex Ibility for poten- 
tial assignments by grade level or subject matter was 
important, so the breadth of previous teaching expe- 
rience of the applicant proved to be signif icant. Per- 
sonal skills, such as the ability to communii Ue and to 
sympathetic are critical attributes. 

ilw teacher consultant position has been evolv- 
ing over the past two years. 

Experience during the past two years has en- 
abled the teacher consultant to anticipate and help the 
new teacher avoid t^inning-of-^hool pri^Iemssuch 
as difficulty adjusting to late assignment changes, 
feelings of isolation at the site, and trouble accessing 
furniture and suppli^. The consultants share a pro- 
gram goal of teing in each of their new teachers' 
classrooms a minimum of once a week. They must 
complete at least 20 hours of contact time for each of 
two evaluation pericxis. This is 20 times the contrac- 
tual requirement used prior to the program, although 
the evaluation process is not emphasized during the 
month of September. Time in the classroom and time 
conferencing is critical to the success of the consultant. 

The consultant, working with the site adminis- 
trator and under the supervision of the Peer Review 
Board, assists each nmv teacher on an individual 
basis. By placing the consultant in the novice's class- 
room on a frequent basis, the prc^ram is able to 
provide the new teacher with staff developmeni at an 
appropriate time in the learning cycle. If the new 
teacher is ready to fcsrus on curriculum concerns, it 
makes iittl« sense for all new teachers to attend man- 
dated inservic^ on cooperative learning. Conversely, 
the consultant may elect loattendaninserviceinCAP 
writing with a new high school English teacher and 
work with that teacher to implement CAP strategies 
in the classroom. The consultant frequently models 
instructional strat^ies in the new teacher's classri?om 
or releases the new teacher to visit the classrooms of 
other skilled professionals. 

Each consultant receives the usual training in 
the technical skills used in the evaluation of teachers. 
Additionally, each consultant has $5(X} available for 
his own professional development. The team of con- 
sultants meets formally once a week to share ideas, 
receive advice on a teacher facing some difficulty, ar- 
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range calendars and "recharge batteri«i." Ist>Ialion, 
bssof theloveand contact with their own classrooms 
and a difficult assignment may be drawbacks to the 
consultant assignment. Informal meetings and net- 
working by telephone have proven to be invaluable 
resources. 

Formative and summati ve evaluations on each 
consultant are completed by one union and one 
administrative representative of the Peer Board of 
Review. Each new teacher and each principal is 
surveyed. Interviews also provide data for the 
evaluation. 

Program costs are the salary of the consultant's 
dassrcxim replacement, the consultant stif^nd, and 
miscellaneous minor supfx>rt costs. In Poway, the 
1989-90 cost is about $34,{XK) per consultant position 
(taking into account all monies spent). 

Peer Evaluatioft 

The PPAP based its program on the research 
work of Arthur Wise, Linda Darling-Hammond, 
Milbrey McLaughlin, and Harriet Bernstein in the 
1984 Rand Corporation study on teacher evaluation 
and the work started in Toledo, Ohio. These authors 
surveyed evaluation practices in a number 0£ dis- 
tricts and offered several observations that were in- 
corporated into the PPAP. We believe that teacher in- 
volverumt and responsibility improve the quality of 
teacher evaluation. Our prograin recognized that the 
responsibilities of the site principal require that she 
try to all things to all teachers. But the teacher 
consultant role is focused only on the new teacher. 
The inrrea.sed time and the narrowing focus greatly 
strengthens the district's capacity to effectively su- 
per\ise new teachers. Because the consultants are 
practitioners of what they preach; they have great 
credibility with their teachers 

Involving the teacher's union in the design and 
oversight of new leac her evaluation helped ensure le 
gitimacy, fairness and effectiveness. The minimum 
of 20 hours of assistance and assessment per evalu- 
ation period is far exceeded with teachers facing 
some difficulty, and in one case, involved over KK1 
hours of contact time by more than one a^nsultant. 
The Peer Review Board accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the consultant not to renew the contract of the 
new teacher, and the union was part of that prcKess. 
The best way for a union to ensure that new teachers 



receive due prcnress and all the assistance possible is 
to jointly govern and monitor a program that pro- 
vides that service. Only six of the 1 10 teachers partici- 
pating in the program over the last two years have not 
been rehired for their second probationary year. 

The Review ^>ard also recognized that rnle 
conflict between administrators and teachers would 
\^ inevitable, but by being sensitive to specific con- 
cerns the impact of those conflicts could be mini- 
mized. The pit)gram was made optional for each site 
principal. The ex jactation was that some administra- 
tors would reluctant to give up the evaluation 
process at first, but would be convinced as the pro- 
gram ma tured. This expectation was met. During the 
first year about 60 f^rcent of the schools participated 
in the program using f^r review, the second year 
included almost all the schools, and the third year all 
schools with new teacher* are participating in the 
program. By constantly communicating with the site 
principal and encouraging that person to make fre- 
quent, informal ''droj>in" visits to the new teacher's 
classroom, the consultant ensures that the needs of 
the site administration are met. 

Ttte Peer Review Board and Trust Agreement 

The program is governed by the Peer Review 
Soard comptfsed of the Federation president and two 
other union representatives plus the Assistant Super- 
intendent in perse nnehmdanaddii lal administra- 
tive representative This board meets about every six 
to eight weeks, «.^r as specifically needed. A majority 
vote is deemed to bt* four votes. Consultants report 
^e progress of each of thrir new teachers and the 
' ^^n' recommend sfn^cral alternative strategies 
•mprove the |XTformance of the new 
*ting decisions, personnel choices, 
eva 1 Ui, . , . the assignmentsof the consultants are 
all function -4 uf thi? I\vr ReviewBoard. 

The Federation of Teachers and the district 
operate tht project under the umbrella of a tnist 
agreement ti at both parties renew annually. A trust 
agreement is a u.^otiated compact between a district 
and a union. Trust agreements are intended to spN?c- 
ify educational problems of joint concern and est.ilv 
lish mechanisms for wc rking on them. Tliey set aside 
money, time and authc ^rity and they create structures 
that allow union arJ management to resolve dis- 
putes as they wo'k toward joint goals. Trust agree- 
ments anticipate joint action on problems such as 

- Jig 
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curriculum reform, student achievement, teaching 
careers, school restructuring, and teacher evaluation. 
Technically, they are frequently beyond the scofH? of 
bai|;aining for labor contracts. The Poway trust agree- 
ment is only one of six such agreements operating in 
California. 

The trust agreement enabled the working rela- 
tionship of the Review Board to set a new tn^nchmark 
for labor relations in Poway. The cooperation and 
mutual respect necessary for the success of the pro- 
gram are beginning to be seen in other programs 
throughout the district. This is a pleasant but not un- 
expected byproduct of the process. 

Program Revieiv 

The PPAP has contracted for an independent 
review/evaluation from San Diego State University, 
and copies of the reports from 1987-88 and 1988-89 
are available. The program has evolved using recom- 
mendations from the previous years. Many of these 
rea>mmendations were procedural rather than con- 
ceptual but the most significant of these dealt with 
peer evaluation. 

During the initial pilot year (1987-88) the con- 
sultants were working with new teachei^ at some 
schix>k where the principal wanted the consultant to 
assist but not evaluate the new teacher. The evaluat j»r 
found that the consultants were less effective with 
teachers at those sites than with teachers at sites 
where the consultants were evaluators. This was 
especially true with new teachers who were strug- 
gling in the classroom. For future years the Review 
Board chose to continue to make the program op- 
tional for principals but ensured that the consultants 
were the sole e valuators. All but two principals opted 
for the program the second year, and in the third year 
all schcx)ls are participating. 

fhj program applied for and received inclu- 
sion in the California New Teacher Project beginning 
in th^ 1988-89 school year. An additional consultant 
was hired (bringing the total to four), but timing 
forced this new person to be hire ' after the start of 
school. This proved to be a great disruption for stu- 
dents, new teachers and esf^ally the row consult- 
ant. Anticipatinga similar problem, the Review Board 
formed a "pool" of five fx^ible consultants in June 
of 1989 that would be immediately available to start 
in September of the new school year. 



The consultants' view of the operation of the 
district is somewhat global, since they work in class- 
riK>ms at every school. It appears that this is a unique 
experience among all district staff. There seems to be 
some diversity between schools, and some of these 
differences significantly affected the new teachers. 
For example, during the first year only ten percent of 
the new teachers were saHsfied with the equipment 
in their classroiims and the instructional supplies 
available. But then the consultants l^an reporting to 
the Review Board and quietly working with princi- 
pals; the level of teacher satisfaction in the seamd 
year rose to 57 percent. The consultants also con- 
vinced the staff development director to change the 
format used for "New Teacher Day/' which tradi- 
tionally was a morning devoted to greetings by 
administrators and a guest speaker. In the past two 
years the time allocated to administrators decreased 
and no guest lecturers were invited to speak. Instead 
the new teachers a^e broken up into grade level 
groups led by experienced teacher experts that help 
intrtxiuo? the curriculum - ''the way we do things 
here in Poway" - and who help Icxrate resources. Al- 
though allowing time for teachers to speak together 
may seem simplistic, it was a novel recommendation 
that has proven to be a great success. 

Finally, the issue of w^hich new teachers may 
participate in the program is still a concern that needs 
to be addressed, Poway has more teachers new to the 
distriL. '> 'm the program's res<^>urces can accommo- 
date. Cui ' .tly , the program is serving all new tv^ach- 
ers who h^ ^ less than two years' experience in the 
field of cci. ation. However, a district study has 
revealed that new hires who have had experience in 
other districts may still need to be served by this 
program. In fact, 50 percent of the teachers dropped 
from the program came to Poway with several years 
of experience. The principals and consultants have 
had somedif ficulty deciding on which ''ex|:^rienced" 
new teachers should be recommended to the Review 
Riard for inclusion in the program. 

Plans for Expansion 

Plans for expansion of the Poway Professional 
Assistance Program fall into three areas. The union 
would very much likeall teachers new to the district, 
regardless of experience or assignment, to be in- 
cluded in the program. For this year that would mean 
the addition of three full-time consultants. Not a 
trivial cost! The program is also planning some type 
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of activity for second year teachers. PPAP provides a 
great d eal of close supervision during the first proba- 
tionary year and telieves some type of ''bridging" 
program is needed for the second year. Finally, it 
seems desirable to use the services of the recognized 
teaching expert, the consultant, in a non-evaluative 
manner to assist a permanent employee facing seri- 
ous professional ^>pardy. The school year 
will be used to plan thesv^ activities. 

The tenefits of the Poway Professional Assis- 
tance Program for the new teacher, the district, and 
the pri^f<^ion are many, but it is the students of 
Poway who will reap the ultimate rewards. 

— Prepared hy Donald Riiczka 

Poway Professional / >sistance Program Staff 



Project Coordinator/ 
Teacher Consultant 
Teacher Consultant 
Teacher Consultant 
Teacher Consultant 
Teacher Consultant 
Program Evaluator 



Donald Raczka 
Christine Evans 
Charlotte Kutzner 
Veleta Rollins 
Janet Malone 
Barbara Moore 



Contact Person: 
Donald Raczka 
Project Coordinator 
Poway Professional Assistance Program 
14640 Tierra Bonita Road 
Vcway, California 92064 
(619) 748-0010 ext. 283 

California State University, Chico 
Induction for the Beginning Teacher Program 

The Induction for the Beginning Teacher Priv 
grrim is a comprehensive and innovative program of 
suppvirt and skill-building design^ to assist begin- 
ning teachers in rural Northern California in making 
the transition from effective students to effective 
teachei"s, and ultimately to ret^^in them in the profes- 
sion. Program participants receive comprehensive 
instruction in targeted skills through seminars deliv- 
ered on the California State University, Chico, cam- 
pus and over instructional television. The program 
pairs each beginning teacher with a successful, expe- 
rienced teacher trained in peer coaching and observa- 
tion techniques. Each pair forms a teaching team that 
develops action-research plans for implementing 



seminar concepts in the beginning teacher's class- 
room. The experienced teacher- peer coach observes, 
supjx>rts, and provides feedback to his/her begin- 
ning teacher on a weekly basis. 

The program has been d^m^ highly success- 
ful by Its participants ^nd their administrators. This 
success is due largely to its comprehensive and indi- 
vidualistic structure, and to the fact that th^ p^cgran^i 
has been able to meet the needs of teachers in isolated 
two-teacher schools, as well as the teachei^ in the 
"emei^ing urban'' schools of the Chico univei^ity's 
vast 36,(XX) square mile area (almost the size of the 
state of Ohio). The conceptual framework and com 
ponents of the Induction for the Beginning Teacher 
Program are described below. 

Conceptual Framework 

Teaching is a complex profession. Yet, tradi- 
tionally, new teachers are required to perform the 
same tasks, at the same level of com[ etence, as the 
seasoned professional. Recent literature and empiri- 
cal research on beginning teachers indicate that many 
aspects of teaching cannot be learned or experienced 
during the university preservice program. Some 
aspects of teaching can only be exfwrieftced as an indroid- 
ual becomes a new teacher — alone in the classroom. 
Consequently, beginning teachers often report: 

• Feelings of isolation and insecurity 

• Problems with classrix>m management 

• Lack of skills in evaluating students and 
communicating with parents 

• A basic inability to blend into thescKial struc- 
ture of the schcxii 

Withou t guidance, support, technical assistance, 
and supervision, beginning teachers may resort to 
survival techniques that rely on teaching methods 
that are likely to pn?vent their developing into effec- 
tive teachers. For Mme, poor performance evalu- 
ations lead to job dissatisfaction and early career 
change. It is clear that many new teachers leave the 
profession when their fmstrations p^ak, resulting in 
an attrition rate of almost 40 }umentofall teachers hy their 
second year {The Gowrnor si 991 Report on Education, p. 
37). Even more alarming is the evidence that the best 
teachers may be the first to leave. 
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Froject Deireiopment. New teacher retention is 
a ^na jor concv m of the rural isolated areas of Northern 
California. Some counties report that 1(K) f^rcent of 
tlieir new teachers who come from outside their geo- 
graphic areas leave the profession l^fore they have 
completed two years of teaching. 

This fact and many others surfaced during a 
needs assessment conducted during the 1986-87 aca- 
demic year by the California State University, Chico's 
Institute for Advanced Studies in Education. This 
assessment included interviews with icxral educators 
in the 14 rural counties of the university's 36,(MW 
square mile service area as well as a detailed review of 
the literature and a national interactive teleconference 
designed to idenf iy issues and solutions related to 
beginning teachers. Following the evaluation cf the 
data collected, it was determined that there was a 
need for a program that promoted good teaching, 
sup|x>rted n^w teachers, and encouraged these be- 
ginning professionals to remain in the profusion. 

California State University, Chico faculty 
member. Dr. Victoria Bernhardt, in collaboration with 
university faculty members and teachers and 
administrators from the university's service region 
developed the Induction for the Begimwig Teacher 
Program, The design and content of the program v as 
widely reviewed in open forums by university faculty 
and county and district educators within the service 
region. 

The program was pre-tested during the 1987-88 
academic year. Pleased that the design of the program 
reflected their input, and confident that it had the po- 
tential to meet the needs of their beginning teachers, 
districts demonstrated their support and commit- 
ment by collectively absorbing a portion of the direct 
'1>are-lK)nes" costs of the pilot program. These dis- 
tricts also provided release time for teachers to partici- 
pate in the program and for teachers and adn inistra- 
tors to serve on the Advisory Committee. 

During the 1988-89 academic year, the Induc- 
tion for the Beginning Teacher Program became one 
of the titteen projects funded by the California State 
Ctepartment of Education and the Commission on 
Teacher Credentialing through the California New 
Teacher Project. 

Philosophy and Goals. The underlying phi- 
losophy of tl e program is that beginning teachers 



already have the basic tools they need for developing 
into succ^sful, long-term teachers. What they need 
is a supj»rt program which allows them to grow into 
the profession — a safety net for experimentation, 
evaluation, and reflection. 

The goals of the Induction for the Beginning 
Teacher Program are to provide a support and infor- 
mation system that will: 

• improve instructional abilities, 

• promote self-assessment and reflection, 

• enhance working conditions and job satis- 
faction by reducing professional and geo- 
graphic isolation, 

• model professionalism and provide oppor- 
tunities for professiona! growth, 

• increase teacher retention rates while retain- 
r ig the best teachers, and 

• provide the b^t educational experience for 
school age children. 

^*ntctures for Implementation 

The structure of the Induction for the Beginning 
Teacher Program has Ixea modified over time to 
meet the changing needs of the service area. How- 
ever, the basic structure has remained constant and 
has lx?en proven to be an effective and appropriate 
model for the induction of beginning teachers. In 
essence: 

• Each beginning teacher is paired with a suc- 
cessful experienced teacher, preferably from 
thesamegrade level, contentarea, and sch<xil. 
This pair forms a teaching team. 

• The experienced teacher is trained by the 
program in peer coaching and observation 
techniques. 

• The teaching team attends monthly semi- 
nars both on-campus and at local Imlmc- 
tkmal TeleiUbikni for Students sites. This is the 
Chico university's interactive microwave 
television system that links the campus to 
the 14 Northern Califonna counties in its 
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service region. It allows participants to view 
the program from their counties without 
having to drive up to six hours to attend all 
scions on campus. 

• Following each monthly seminar, each teach- 
ing team develops an action-research plan for 
implementing the seminar's concepts in the 
beginning teacher's classroom. 

• Peer coaches ol^rve their beginning teach- 
ers on a weekly basis, either in person or on 
\ideotape, to reinforce the implementation of 
the action-research plan. 

• Following each observation, the thinning 
teacher and peer coach hold a posl-observa- 
tion conference to review the succe^ful ele- 
ments of the beginning teacher's perform- 
ance, and to plan the next logical step. 

This structure enables the teaching team to focus 
on specific skills after each seminar. The teaching 
team plans together for this learning, and participates 
as a team in implementing the plan, evaluating the 
results, and projecting future action. Effort is devoted 
to identifying successful experiences, allowing the be- 
ginning teacher to leam from what he/she is doing 
right. This structure offers safety to the beginning 
teachers so that they may experiment and find sound 
instructional techniques that work for them. 

Roles of Experienced Educators 

Experienced teachers (peer coaches) are the 

backbon of the Chico university's induction prt> 
gram. They provide instruction, collegiality, feed- 
back, and suppK>rt to beginning teachers where they 
need it — back in their classrooms. The support, 
*nsight, and safety provided by experienced teachers 
are regarded as es^ntial to the learning of beginning 
teachers. The specific duties of the peer coaches are to: 

• attend e?^h seminar with ihe beginning 
teachers, 

• extend the seminar learning into the class- 
rooms, 

• assist beginning teachers in the development 
of action-research plans. 
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• oversw implementation of the plans, and 

• provide supjx)rtive and constructive feed- 
back after each weekly observation. 

The p^r coach's knowledge of the beginning 
teacher and the situation in which that teacher is per- 
forming enable her/him to offer insight and sugges- 
tions that are tailored to immediate individual needs. 
In this way, ^minar concepts can carried to the 
"grass-rtK)ts" level. 

Instructional and administrative staff rein- 
force the comprehensiveness of the program struc- 
ture. Staff make site visits to the schools of participat- 
ing beginning teachers where they oteerve and con- 
ference with the participants and meet with their 
administrators. Individually tailored instruction and 
technical assiaance to the teaching team are pro- 
vided. In addition, feedback from program f^rtici- 
pants is obtained and used to further refine seminar 
offerings to address the current needs of beginning 
teachers. Program staff are able to see first-hand the 
teaching conditions each participant must confront. 
Thus, they are able to suggest alternative strategies to 
individual participants that will help mitigate nega- 
tive conditions and capitalize on pc^iti ve ones. Semi- 
nar offerings are also fine-tuned to reflect this input. 
In this way, program staff are able to extend personal 
support and validation to the new teacher as aii 
impt>rtant and valued member of the profes^i^tn. 

CoHtettt Emphasized 

Pn^ram content emphasizes pc^i* i ve, construc- 
tive *ssues which help beginning teachers sort out the 
difference between a problem and a condition, and 
identify how to respond appropriately to each. Con- 
tent areas are selected based on a synthesis of re- 
search and are presented in an activities-oriented 
approach. Content includes: 

Classroom Management: Creating a Positive 
CIassrcK>m Environment 

Classroom Management: Developing and Im- 
plementing a Discipline Plan 

ClassriXJm Management: Understanding Your 
Power and How to Use It 

Time Management: Balancing Personal and Pro- 
fessional Commitments 

Implementing Model Curriculum Standards in 
Your Lessons 

pn 
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Student Evaluation and Motivation 
Teaching Students Who are At Risk 
Teacher as Instructional Leader 
Coaching Teachers to Higher Levels of Effec- 
tiveness (for peer coaches) 

These topics weK chosen on the basis of the 
needs assessment that was conducted in the design 
phase of the program and through a survey of the 
participating first-yf^r teachere. They were the most 
frequently mentioned in the literature and by 
professional ^ucators (both experienced educators 
and new teachers) as areas of difficulty for beginning 
teachers. Thus, these topics serve as a sound 
instructional base for the program as well cis a viable 
springboard for the action planning and ''lea.Ti by 
doing" support that are integral to the success of the 
participants. 

Program seminars focus on the identification of 
individual talents and teachiikg styles and an explo* 
ration of how each might be used effectively, !n 
addition, beginning teachers are encouraged to ex- 
plore different styles as potential adaptations that 
might be useful in a variety of classroom settings, 
Emplia* I is placed on refining what the beginning 
teacher well and introducing variations on these 
strategies as a way of generating options so that he/ 
she gains confidence and a realistic perspective as 
well as a set of educationally sound techniques. 

Modifications to the Project 

Over the past two years of operation, the Induc- 
tion for the Beginning Teacher Program has been 
responsive to the reactions and input of program 
participants and their administrators. Thus, a second 
year follow-up program has been designed to offer 
continued growth opportunities for new teachers. 
This phase of the program deals in depth with iden- 
tification of individual lemming styles and the teach- 
ing of students who are at risk. In addition, two ad- 
ministrative workshr >ps are being offered to give 
administrators a greater understanding of the pro- 
gram and peer coaching. The topics of these work- 
shops will be Coaching Teachers to Higher Levels of 
Excellence, and Evaluations That Make a Difference. 

Two books have been written to augment and 
document imponant aspects of the program (see 
Bernhardt and Triplett, Flaherty and Rebello, in the 
Resource Section of this document). 



Annual program evaluationsdearly demonstrate 
that the Induction for the Beginning Teacher Program 
strongly influences the early professional develop- 
ment of l^ginning teachers. Spinning teachers have 
consistently improved their classrmim ( r formances 
according to the observ^ations of their f^r coaches. 
Additionally, participants havecited the program as a 
primary impetus for their decisions to continue into a 
second and third year in the profession. 

—prepared Inf Victoria L Berntiardt and Margaret Triplett 

Induction for the 
Beginning Teacher Program Staff 



Director 

Instructor/Trainer 
Field Suf>ervisor 
Program Assistant 
Administrative Assistant 
Program Assistant 



Victoria L. Bernhardt 
Geraldine Flaherty 
Fran Rebello 
Margaret Triplett 
Joyce Anderson 
Cieorganne 
Ctonaldson 



Contact Person: 
Dr. Victoria L. Bernhardt 
Induction for the Beginning Teacher Program 
Director 
College of Education 
California State University, Chico 
Chico, California 95929-0224 
(916) 895-6165 

Santa Clara New Teacher Project 

A District Prck^ram for New Teacher Support 

The Santa Clara New Teacher Pro^t includes 
kindergarten thrt>ugh sixth grade teachers in a unified 
K-12 scl' oi district. The mainly suburban district is 
socio^ -I'^ni: 3lly diverse, and the student popula- 
tion is nearly bQ percent *K>n-white. 

The purjK>se of our pn^ject was to develop an ex- 
emplary model for supporting and assessing new 
teachers which would result in improved learning 
opportunities for all students in Santa Clara Unified 
SchiHil District. We developed our model with the 
support of the local Teachers' Association, United 
Teachers of Santa Clara. 

Our goals included providing an organizational 
environment where new teachers would sense sup- 
port, personal success, stability and continuous pro- 
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fessional development while undergoing transition to 
a new leaching job. A survey of new teachers f ri>m the 
previous spring showed a need for training in time 
management and class management. 

In the first year of the pro^t, 15 teachers partici- 
pated. Nine were fresh out of teacher training; the 
other six were in their second year of teaching. In 
deciding which teachers would be a part of the project^ 
we looked at which schcK)Is had the greatwt number 
of new teachers. We also looked for those schools that 
had principals who would be very supportive, and we 
wanted principals who were involved in the Bay Area 
Administrative Training Prc^ram. 

Project teachers attended a seminar series of 
about 15 sessions that covered all aspects of time and 
class management. Some of the suppjort teachers also 
attended. The new teachers also attended workshops 
in cooperative learning strategies. The seminar meet- 
ings quickly became a time for sharing and solving 
common problems, and participantsdevelop^ aclose 
camaraderie. The director also used these meetings to 
share information about the project. At the end of the 
year the teachers commented on the close relation- 
ships they had developed with the seminar instructor, 
the director, and each other. 

We wanted the new teachers to experience sup- 
port from as many different pet)ple as jxissible. Each 
teacher was assigned to a mentor teacher who taught 
at the same grade level but usually not at the same 
school. Each project teacher was also linked up with a 
support teacher at the same de level and school 
site. T\\e on-site sup|X)rt f was the everyday 

contact with the new teacher — helping with day to 
day planning, answering questions, offering advice. 

The project director - a middle school teacher - 
was released from teaching in the afternoon to man- 
age the project. He visited the project teachers in their 
schools many times throughout the year, making 
himself available as another support person. 

We also provided some incentives for people in- 
volved in the project. The new teachers received a 
stipend of $16 per hour for attending meetings. They 
also received credit toward their professional growth 
requirements. The on-site support teachers received 
$300 for the year plus the hourly stipend for attending 
meetings. The mentor teachers were compensated 
from the California Mentor Teacher Program. 
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For the second year of the project, the program 
for first year teachers is similar to that of the first year. 
We have added a component for the teachers who are 
in the project for the second year. Second year project 
teachers will rontinue working on planning and class- 
room management. They will also l:^ trained to use 
Integrated Thematic Instruction. Mentors will take 
on more of a coaching role, and there will be training 
in a>llegial coaching. 

Teachers who participated in the New^ Teacher 
Project last year report that beginning school this 
year was comparatively easy, thanks in large piirt to 
what they learned in the project last year. 

— Preimred by Jim Mitchell 

Santa Clara New Teacher Pro|ect Staff 

Project Director Dell>erta Meyer 

Project Coordinator Jim Mitchell 
Project Secretary Cathy Van Pemis 

Contact Person: 
Jim Mitchell 
Santa Clara New Teacher Project 
Santa Clara Unified School District 
1889 Lawrence Road 
Santa Clara, California 95052 
(408) 720-8540 

The Santa Cruz County New Teacher Project 

Anyone who has }x^n a teacher reme;nl^rs his 
or her first year of teaching — and all too often would 
prefer to forget it. Typically, it an isolating, gruel- 
ing, and ditricult introduction to the profession. The 
new teacher's idealism and excitement are quickly 
eroded by the stress and anxiety of keeping a class 
"together/' mastering cIassroc>m skills, and boom- 
ing a successful professional. 

in Santa Cruz County Schools, the new teacher's 
year begins differently from most others. Forty-two 
first-year elementary teachers, 28 of whom are bilin- 
gual, arc at the hub of an exciting collaborative effort 
between the university, the county office of educa- 
tion, and school districts to ease the transition from 
student teacher to experienced teacher. ITie Santa 
Cruz County New Teacher Project supports begin- 
ning teachers' efforts to translate what they have 
learned in preservice courses into classroom practice. 
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Though their task is sUH not easy, new teacheis 
receive a gentler, smoother, and more supportive 
transition into the prof^ion. 

The oject is a collalK>rati ve effort betv^wn the 
University of California at Santa Cruz Teacher Edu- 
cation Program, the Santa Cruz County Office of 
Education, and seven schcKil districts in Santa Cruz 
County. This county-v^ide consortium, 1^ by the 
univei^ity, is composed of 17 representatives from 
each sponsoring organization, including assistant 
superintendents, principals, personnel directors and 
staff development coordinators, mentor teachers, 
union representatives, university faculty and project 
staff. A distinctive feature of this project comes from 
the close ties developed between the university 
Teacher Education Program and the school districts 
in the area. The consortium builds on a ten-year 
legacy of effective collaboration between the univer- 
sity and county schools. The project is led by Ellen 
Moir, CoonJinator of the ^dent Teaching Program 
at the University of California at Santa Cruz, who also 
serves as chair of the consortium. The consortium 
meets six times during the year. Consortium input 
directs the project and provides a unique forum un- 
precedented in Santa Cnaz county. It facilitates com- 
munication and collaboration across districts and in- 
stitutional Ixjundaries for the purpose of sup{K>rting 
and assisting new teachers. 

The project serves seven sch(x>I districts in Santa 
Cruz County. Santa Cruz County is a rapidly grow- 
ing area with a diverse |x>pulation of about 220,(XX). 
Employment in the county is primarily in agriculture 
and tourism, although in recent years the compute r 
industry has grown significantly. The seven school 
districts serve the needs of approximately 33,0(K) K- 
12 students. 

The county's |x>pulation is t^hnically and lin- 
guistically diverse. For example, in Pajaro Valley 
Unified School District, the largest of the county's 
school districts, 40 percent of the studente are Lim- 
ited English Proficient, making the district one of the 
most linguistically imj^cted in the state. Ninet)'-four 
percent of these studeii*^s are Sf^nish-speaking, and 
of this population, 77 percent are migrant workers. 
Consequently, the district is and will continue to be 
hiring many first-year bilingual teachers who, in 
addition to their special language training needs, will 
have to deal with the social, emotional and academic 
needs of this fluctuating student |X)pulation. 



The Santa Cruz County New Teacher Pi\i^, 
one of 1 5 pilot projects in the state, is built upon the ex- 
isting supervisory model used in the Teacher Educa- 
tion Program at UCSC, where exemplary local class- 
room teachers are hired on a rotational l^sis to super- 
vise student teachers and teach methods courses. 
Student teachers are ob^rved on a weekly basis for 
twenty weeks. This close working relationship pro- 
vides a rich supportive feedback system as well as the 
many tenefite of working with the best teachers in our 
local area. Four exemplary teachers — novice teacher 
advisors — are the cornerstone of the Santa Cn z 
County New Teacher Project. The advisors, two 4 
whom specialize in bilingual education, are hired to 
work with rovice teachers for the entire year under 
the guidance of a UCSC project director. 

The Project's First Year 

Below are son^e of the unii^ue features of this 
project from its first year of operation: 

Novice Teacher Advisors. Key to the Santa Cruz 
project's approach is the strong telief that the new 
teacher will tenefit most from ongoing coaching and 
support with a clear understanding of what consti- 
tutes effective teacher performance in his/her particu- 
lar setting. 

Four advisors were hired in August, 1988 from 
Santa Cruz County school districts. Two bilingual ad- 
visors, one full-time and one half-time, worked with 
23 bilingual first-year teachers from the Pajaro Valley 
Unified Sch<»l District, the largest in the county. One 
advisor worked half-time with the Santa Cruz City 
&:hool District. The other full-time advisor worked 
with the remaining five school districts. All of the 
advisors were on loan to the project while remaining 
as district employees. The districts were reimbursed 
for their entire salary and benefit package in June. Ad- 
visors worked with each new teacher on the average of 
two hours a week. New teachere had the opportunity 
to sched ule the ad visors' visi te to ! eld tefore school, 
after school, or during cla^ time. This scheduling 
enabled the advisors to work with each new teacher 
both in and out of the classroom. The advisors' time in 
the class was sp^nt doing demonstration lessons, 
observing and arching, team teaching, assessing stu- 
dents, videotaping lessons, providing lelease time, re- 
sponding to interactive journals, and assisting with 
problems as they arose. Time outside was spent on 
planning^ gathering and providing resources, prob- 
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lem-solving and reflecrion, and general support and 
encouragement By being familiar with the students 
in the class, the overall curriculum plan, and the class 
structure and organization, the advisor was able to 
provide new teachers with specific, pertinent, con- 
crete praise and suggestions. 

As a result of the intensive involvement, each 
advisor developed a unique and fx)werful coUegial 
relationship with each new teacher. Evaluations from 
the new teachers in May used such descriptors as 
"saint/' "guardian angel" "friend/' and ''co-teacher" 
to describe this relationshi p. The advisor / novice part- 
nership truly proved to be the cornerstone of the 
project. 

One of the unanticipated benefits to new teach- 
ers was the spillover effect of the coll^iality t^ing 
modeled by the new teacher and the new teacher 
advisor Veteran teachers at the school sites often 
approached new teachers or their advisore to be a 
part of their sharing or to receive copies of resources 
the advisors brought. This gave new teachers a boost 
in self-esteem as they could now be givei s rather than 
always "takers." 

In reflecting upon their role, advisors felt that 
they needed additional training in counseling skills, 
developing a repertoire of skills to work with the 
most needy new te chers, and a structure to develop 
their own collegiak.ty and networking. 

Individual Novice Plan. The project recognized 
that new teachers enter the profession at different de- 
velopmental stages and with individual needs. In a 
non-evaluative and supportive manner, the novice 
teacher advisors helped each riew teacher develop an 
individualized plan to addiess his/her goals and 
needs specifically. From week to week the advisor 
and the new teacher worked together as partners to 
strengthen the new teacher's program. 

The project staff developed a Novice Teacher 
Log which was used to keep recorcft of the type of 
contact each new teacher had on a weekly basis and 
to document follow-up comments on what would 
happen next. Close contact with principals and on- 
site support teachers also focused the direction of the 
assistance to the new teacher. In January, project staff 
also developed a New Teacher Self Assessment de- 
signed to have each new teacher reflect on his/her 
strengths and weaknesses This self assessment serves 



to fcKus vhe content of the new teacher/advisor con- 
tact during the subsequent visitations. In May and 
June advisors met with new teachers for a half day of 
reflection, curriculum development and planning for 
the following year. 

The Individual Novice Plan was an evolving 
aspect of the project. As the new teacher developed 
through the phases of first year teaching, so did the 
Plan. At the beginning of the year, each week pro- 
vide a new challenge for the new teacher and the 
advisor resfK>nded to the concern of the moment. By 
June, many new teachers were able to accomplish the 
goal of constructing a year plan for the following year, 
including plans for S|>ecific areas of strength and 
weakness identified through ongoing self-assessment 
and reflection. Because project staff were so closely in- 
volved with the new teachers, each plan was unique 
and match^ the goals of each individual teacher. 

On-Site Support Teacher/Buddy. New teachers 
wei^ pair^ with anexf^rienced teacher at their school 
site. Efforts were made to pair teachers of the same 
grade level At an orientation meeting in September, 
buddies were asked to maintain regular contact with 
the new teachers and were given a packet explaining 
the project and examples of areas of support. They 
were also asked to keep a log of the type of service they 
provided the new teacher. These were collected and 
reviewed by project staff. Each I uddy received a 
stipend of $225 at the end of the year. 

Project staff felt that the on-site support teacher 
component of the project was ateut 50 percent effi^i - 
tive. Some buddies were very involved and wtre 
crucial to the success of the new teacher The other half 
were helpful at the beginning of the year, but assis- 
tance decreased significantly as the year progressed. 

University Aides. A new course was developed 
at the University of California at Santa Cruz that 
strengthened the student teacher program (in draw- 
ing minority students and providing additional field 
placement opportunities) and assisted first-year teach- 
ers. University students were trained specifically to 
work with new *eachers in their classrooms for 1 0 to 1 2 
hours per week for a 10-wwk period. A university 
faculty member (another veteran teacher from a local 
school district) taught the class and supervised the 
university aides. Fifteen aides were placed in new 
teachers' classnxims. 
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Staff Development Staff development has been 
a coordinated effort by the New Teacher Project staff 
and laral districts. Each district offered a preservice 
orientation for its new teachers. The director and an 
advisor attended each orientation to intrtxJuce the 
New Teacher Pro^t as well as to become familiar 
with each district's services to new teachers. 

A key philosophy and strength of the ^nta 
Cruz County Project was the emphasis on keeping 
the new teacher in the classroom, thereby limiting 
outside staff development activiti^ which might 
detract from the teacher's growing abiliHes to absorb 
and apply material directly to his or her own class. 
New teachers were encouraged to become active 
participants in their own professional development. 
The project staff planned and delivered three in- 
service days aimed at meeting the identifiei needs of 
the new teacher. The inservices were: Classroom 
Management Language Development (specifically 
aimed at working with language minority students), 
and The Reading/ Writing Connection. Evaluations 
of these days were overwhelmingly positive. New 
teachere felt that they had received information which 
was immediately applicable and manageable within 
their first-year context. In addition, each new teacher 
planned two self-selected release days from January 
to June. Many worked on long-term planning with 
their advisor. Others observed exemplary teachers 
with their advisorand collaboratively discussed what 
they had seen to promote an application of what had 
been learned in terms the new teacher could use and 
apply. 

A series of 10 seminars was offered to new 
teachers. The seminars provided a forum for follow- 
up to the inservice days as well as other topics such as 
classroom management, classroom organization, end- 
of-school procedures, stress reduction, time manage- 
ment,and networking among the new teachers them- 
selves. Participants received five units of university 
credit. New teachers were unanimous in wanting 
this to continue into their second year. 

Newsletter. Project staff created an informa- 
tional and promotional newsletter that was distrib- 
uted to ail participants, on-site support teachers, 
principals, district administrators, and Consortium 
members three times during the year. 

Educational Community Awareness and Net- 
working. The project hosted a reception for the edu- 



cational community in September. One hundred 
twenty-five educators from art>und the county at- 
tended, including seven superintendents, union rep- 
resentatives, on-site support teachers, principals, 
Univereity of California at Santa Cruz faculty, new 
teachers, and project staff. In June, the University 
Chancellor hosted an end-of-tht year reception to 
celebrate the successful retention of 42 new teachers 
in the county; public schtxsl administrators, new 
teachers, veteran teachers, and university faculty 
also attended. 

The Consortium assisted project staff in hosting 
a Symposium for «lucators in June. The Symposium 
presented the successful elements of the project. Pre- 
senters represented the project staff as well as dis- 
trict-level administrators, principals, the Univereity 
of California at ^nta Cruz Board of Studies in Edu- 
cation, and new teachers. The |Mrticipants stated that 
the information presented will changeand strengthen 
the ways in which they deal with new teachere in the 
fi Hire. Many asked for copies of our findings, our 
self-c ssessment instrument used to develop the Indi- 
vidual Novice Plan, and our chart of the phases of 
teaching through which a new teacher passes in a first 
year. 

Hotline. Each advisor was a%'ailable on an on- 
call basis for immediate support. Advisor logs indi- 
cate that an average of two to three hours a week were 
spent on the phone for after-hours supp>ort. 

Summaiy 

The results of this project have been far-reach- 
ing. The project has been based on a model that 
releasesexemplary teachers from full-timeclassroom 
{x>sitions in order to form partnerships with new 
teachers. The sh^ngth of the project has been this 
intensive, individual involvement with each new 
teacher which provided non-judgmental, regular and 
sustained suppt^rt over the year. An additional 
strength has been the collaborative nature of the 
project, enabling genuine teamwork, communica- 
tion, and reflection within and among the participat- 
ing insHtutions (f he University of California at Santa 
Cruz, school district administrations, and teaching 
staff). For the Santa Cruz Teacher Education Pa>- 
gram, this coUatoration has provided rich feedback 
about how our preservice preparation works or 
doesn't work when tested within the reality of first 
ytar teaching; we ?-.ave aln.«ady begun to integrate 
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this knowledge into our teacher preparation cour^^?- 
work. Twenty-six of the 42 new teachei^ are gradu- 
ates of the university preparation program. Since the 
inception of the New Teacher Project, we have been 
able for the first time to conduct a level of graduate 
fc.llow-up and support that begins to resemble i.ie 
close supervision and support model to which they 
became accustomed during student teaching. 

As a collaborative effort of the Consortium, the 
University of California at Santa Cruz, local districts, 
administrators, veteran teachere, and unions, the 
Santa Cruz County New Teacher Pro^t was clearly 
successful in empowering and retaining 42 of 
tomorrow's educators. 

— Prepared by Ellen Moir and judif Stobbe 

Santa Cruz New Teacher Pro|ect Staff 

Project Director Ellen Moir 

Novice Teacher Advis<:>r5 Wendy Baron 

janette Miller 
Carrol Moran 
Judy Stobbe 

Contact Person: 
Ellen Moir 
Santa Cruz County New Teacher Project 
Office of Teacher Education 
University of California at Santa Cruz 
Santa Cruz^ California 95()64 
<408) 42^-4025 

Project TAP (Teacher Assistance Program) 
A District/University Collaborative Model 
OF Induction 

Project TAP (Teacher Assistance Program), a 
three-phase induction model, is a collaborative proj- 
ect between Cajon Valley Union Sch<K>l District and 
San Diego State University. Plta^* I involves the as- 
signment of school site start-up partners who assist 
new teachers in their first eight weeks of teaching. 
Phase U includes the selection of school site support 
team members. Teams, led by the principal, fcKus on 
assisting new teachers in areas of improving instruc- 
tional performance, reflective problem-solving, and 
professional growth planning. Phase III integrates 
district and university educational resources at the 
Model Education Center, a professional develop- 



ment schtx)l, in order to promote the professional 
growth of new teachers. 

The project staff includes the schtxil district's 
Assistant Superintendent for Instructional Ser\aces 
and a university professor who serve as Co-Direc- 
tors; a teacher on special assignment who coord i- 
nates the program; the imiversity instructional team 
leader of the Mcniel Educ ition Center who serves as 
a consultant; and a full-t\:Tie pro^t secretary. The 
staff meets with an advisory board of district and 
university personnel which include the district's 
Superintendent of &:hools and the dean of the Col- 
lege of Education as well as principals, mentor teach- 
ers, and teacher union represent«^tives. In the initial 
yearof impleme. alion (1988-^), Project TAP served 
45 first-year teachers representing 16 schools. 

Phase I 

As part of the hiring process, the principal /*t 
each site is respK)nsible for assigning a starl*up p;irt- 
ner for each beginning teacher The partner who 
receives a stipend of $200 during rhns9 !, :g expected 
to reflect the following characteristics: 

• Be expert in creating a learning environment 
(a role rncxiel) 

• Teach at the same grade level as the new 
teacher 

• Be approachable and supportive 

• Be experienced (have materials and ideas to 
share) 

The roles and responsibiliti«?s of start-up partners are 
to: 

• Welcome and orient the new teacher to the 
school site 

• Attend Project TAP inservices for veteran 
educators 

• Assist new teachei^ in beginning the school 
year (i.e., welcoming, assisting in securing 
appropriate materials, creating a learning 
environment, establishing a discipline plan, 
unit/lesson planning, assessing learning 
skills of students, answering questions) 
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• Assist new teachers in spending a $2(K) class- 
room ^t-up stipend (i.e., going shopping 
together). Stipends are sf^l on nonconsum- 
able items which entuince the new teacher's 
classroom. These IxKXjme the personal prop- 
erty of the new teacher. 

' Participate in the evaluation of the project 

The content of assistance is targetr ^ toward 
r ^s of concern associated with b^inning the school 
year and is individualized based on the needs of the 
new teacher and the contextual setting. Partners are 
provided with resources f^uch as 'beginning the 
School Year, Pamphlet A" of Randall Sprick's Vte 
Solution Book, A Firsf Year Teachers Guide to Success by 
&)nnie Williamson, and the district new teacher 
handbook. Although most assistance is provided 
after school, the project provides release days (a half 
day for the novice teacher and a full day for the 
veteran teacher during Phase I) in order to fac litate 
interaction and suppKirl. In addition to assistance 
provided by start-up partners and the pro^t teacher 
on special assignment, new teachers partici^te in a 
seminar on classrrom management prior to the be- 
ginning of school, and monthly TAP RAP sessions 
which address topics like parent conferences, prepar- 
ing for substitutes, record keeping, and testing. These 
meetings are led by district new teacher mentors and 
extend throughout the school year. 

Phase H 

The process of setting up the Phase II support 
teams involves having the principal consult with the 
new teachers and their partners to di^uss possible 
reassignment of support personnel Start-up part- 
ners are assigned to the support team if the partner 
match has been successful. Phase I has been imple- 
mented, and the experienced teacher is able to make 
the necessary time commitment given o^her respon- 
sibilities. This commitment includes si), team meet- 
ings and three training seminars. Team members 
receive a $200 stipend for assisting new 'etchers 
during Phase 11, which extends for approxii^iately six 
months. 

The focus of assistance in Phase 11 shifts from 
start-up needs to improving instruction-^! perform- 
ance, refl^tive problem-solving, and professional 
growth planning. Supf»rt team member at end two 
day-long seminars on reflective supervision and al- 



ternative observation strat^ies, and an after-schix>l 
seminar on developing professional growth plans. 
Two release days are providi^ for the experienced 
teacher and one release day is provided for t^.e novice 
teacher in order to facilitate assistance during this 
phase. As exf^rienced teachers work together with 
new teachere during this phase, assistance is given in 
targeting growth areas which translate into goals for 
a professional gi wlh plan. As part of the plan, 
activities to achieve the goals are identified and re- 
corded. The project staff plans Phase III inservice 
opportunities in response to these identified goals. 

To promote reflective problem solving, teams 
engage in writing critical incident summari^ at their 
mwtings. This involve a ten minute quick-write in 
which the new teachers describe an incident that has 
been jK^itively or n^atively significant to them in 
their teaching. New teacKers share the incidents with 
the group. The principal and experienced teacheiB 
serve as facilitators in tfie ensuing di^ssion as team 
memters interact to gain insights and ideas. The goal 
of the discussion is to encourage new teachers to 
review and reflect on their own experiences as well as 
speculate on possible solutions to identified prob- 
lems. Experienced educators are encouraged to guide 
new teachers in self-analysis and reflection rather 
than simply prescribe pat answers. 

The roles and resjx)n.,ibilities of support team mem- 
bers are to: 

• Attend Project TAP inservice seminars 

• Organize classroom observation and confer- 
ence opportunities for new teachers and 
experienced teachere at the school site 

• Collaboratively assess new teacher strengths 
and target growth areas 

• Assist new teachers in developing a profes- 
sional growth plan 

• Engage in reflective problem-solving by 
writmg critical incident summaries and dis- 
cussing particular concerns at team meet- 
ings 

• Participate in the evaluation of Projwt TAP 
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Pha^ in 

Each new teacher is provided with two release 
days during Phase III in which they can visit the 
ilcKlel Education Center and a district mentor's class- 
room. A wide range of inservice opportunities aie 
developed in order to respond to the diversity of 
growth goals that new teachers identify in their pro- 
fessional growth plans. San Diego State University 
professors offer seminars on such topics as integrat- 
ing language arts and social studies^ discovery learn- 
ing in science, math manipulatives, and teaching 
cultuicilly diverse students. Model Education Center 
teachers give demonstration lessons in all sub^ 
areas at the various grade levels and ronduct pre- and 
post-conferences mth the new teachers. Strategy 
packets of materials are prepared to assist new teach- 
ers in implementing wliat they observe and learn. 
University and Model Education Center teachers 
receive a $2(X) stipend for participating in Phase III, 
which occurs during March and April. 

The project teacher on special assignment is 
critically important to the continuity and success of 
Pmject TAP. Responsibilities include: 

• Coordination, guidance and monitoring of 
each phase of the project in consultation with 
project staff, new teachers, site administra- 
tors, and assisting teachers 

• Conducting informal observations of new 
teachers (formal observations on request) 

• Participating in TAP RA? sessions for new 
teachers 

• Supervising work of the project secretary 

• Serving as a resource for lesson demonstra- 
tions 

• Serving as an advocate for new teachers 

• Assisting in dc*,igning and presenting semi- 
nars 

• Participating in the evaluation of the project 

Project Rationale 

The purpose of Project TAP is to provide assis- 



tance in promoting the professional growth of novice 
teachers in the Capn Valley Union School District 
and to jwve as a pilot program in a statewide evalu- 
ation study on alternative models of induction for 
new teachers. This purjxjse is acccmplished by: 1 ) in- 
dividualizing assistance ba^ on the per^nal and 
contextual n^ds of each new teacher; 2) providing a 
forum for new and experienced teachers to engage in 
reflective problem solving; 3) incorporating struc- 
tures to ensure an effective new / experienced teacher 
match; 4) educating veteran educators in strategies of 
supjXJrt and assistance; and 5) integrating district 
and university resources for induction. 

Complexity invariably characterizeseach teach- 
ing experience. Among other factore, diversity in 
teacher personality, prior exf^ence, grade/class 
assignment, and school context interact to identify 
the challenge the first-year teacher encounters. Some 
induction programs s^4c to respond to this challenge 
by placing major emphasis on new teacher seminars 
in which generic content is presented. This alterna- 
tive model choc^es to focus educational time, energy, 
and resources on preparing veteran educators to 
assist new teachers at the ^hool site during the initial 
two-thirds of the school year before offering addi- 
tional op|X)rtunities for professional growth at the 
Model Education Center. Throughout the program, 
the focus is placed on addressmg the individual 
growth needs of each new teacher. 

Promoting the reflective problem-solving skills 
of both the veteran educator and the new teacher in 
relation to the specific diversity of each new teacher's 
setting is an additional fcnrus of the program. Struc- 
tures such as school site team meetings, critical inci- 
dent summaries, and reflective supervision are all 
related to this objtx^ive. For many new teacher par- 
ticipants in the project, this is an extension of pre- 
service preparation. Project TAP builds on the reflec- 
tive supervision training provided by the Partners in 
Supervision Pro^t,aCSU clinical supervision model 
program at ^n Diego State University. 

Project TAP also maximizes the assistance pi ckt- 
ess by providing new and veteran teachers with the 
opportunity to ha ve input in the selection of support 
personnel. Acconling to Huling-Austin, Putman & 
Galvez-Hprnevik (1985), 'The assignment of an 
appropriate support teacher is likely to be the most 
powerful and cost-effective intervention in an induc- 
tion program." Achieving an effective mentor/new 
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teacher match is complicated by the fact that support 
is critical at the beginning of the school year. 

Unfortunately, assignments must be made Ix*- 
fbre novice and veteran teachers have had an oppor- 
tunity to identify hov^ well they work together. Proj- 
ect TAP is designed \x^th toensurestart-upassistana* 
by assigning start-up partners and provide for an 
opportunity to change support personnel at the end 
of Phase I The phase-in approach offers opportuni- 
ties for interaction and rapport building to cxcur 
prior to the selection of the support teams that extend 
start-up assistance nio a program for professional 
growth. All the participants of Phase I ctnisult with 
the principal individually More the support team is 
officially assigned. Changes in support personnel 
can be made prior to beginning Phase II. 

An assumption of this model of ind uction, which 
emphasizes preparing veteran teachers to assist new 
teachers, is that veteran teachers, carefully selected 
for their contextual understanding and content ex- 
pertise, will know what a new teacher needs to learn; 
but they may need assistance in articulating and 
relating their knowledge and expertise. In addition, 
the experienced teacher may need to learn how to 
guide the new teacher in reflection rather than simply 
offer solutions that have worked in other settings. 
Seminar sessions stress how to integrate the veteran 
teacher's "wisdom of practice'' (Shulman, 1986) with 
the knowledge of new teachers through a>ntent 
coaching in ci^mplex settings and reflective problem 
solving. 

Modifications Based oh Lessom Learned 

Phase I {start-up assistance) and Pha*^^ III (inte- 
gration of district/university resources for prt^fes- 
sional growth) at the Model Education Center were 
implemented with relative ea^ in the initial year of 
the project, in Phase I, providing one-tivone assis- 
tance at the school site was clearly understocxi as a 
valuable innovation. Participation in the partner 
arrangement was affirming, both to the novice and 
the experienced educator who was selected to assist. 
Principals made the assignments efficiently and ef- 
fectively. Phase in involved utilizing teaching teams 
at the Model Education Center who were already 
actively interacting as part of an ongoing staff devel- 
opment plan. The tasks of preparing strategy packets 
and providing demonstration lessor sfornovkx^teach- 
ers were new but the structures for accomplishing the 



tasks (i.e,, cn>SvS-grade team planning) were in place. 
The Model Education Center has fcK?en a collaborative 
district/university program since 1986. In contrast. 
Phase II (support team assistance) involved creating 
new expectations and new structures for realizing 
those expectations. Evaluation data indicated that 
this phase was particularly significant for new teach- 
ers in schools where principals identified with the 
recommended theory and practice of Phase II and 
assumed active leadership in implementing this 
phase. However, several teams did not meet consis- 
tently. In the second year of implementation, inten- 
sive effort is being made to help each sch;H>l site 
principal and support team clarify the goals and 
structures assixiatv^ wii. Phase IL In addition to 
veteran educator seminars, project staff representa- 
tives will be attending each team's initial meeting to 
model a reflective approach to problem si>lving, and 
to help clarify expH?ctations asscKiated with class- 
room observationsand targeting professional growth 
goals. 

All innovations ret^uire time and effort to move 
frt>m implementation to institutionalization. Fortu- 
nately, the district and university have evidenced a 
high level of enthusiasm and commitment io the go.il 
of assisting new teachers through this model of in- 
duction. 

— Prefhired bt^ Diaue 5. Mur}ihy 
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EFFECTIVE teaching, like quality 
workinam other occupation.does 
not just happen. Good teaching 
begins with the motivation of able young 
people to obtain appropriate training and 
seek employment in the public schools. 
Motivation alone is not enough, oi course. 
Creating high quality teacher training 
programs, carefully screening graduates 
before hiring, and insuring that, once hired, 
teachers are given a supportive environment 
and held accountable for their assigned tasks, 
are all critical ingredients in a high 
performance school system. Faced with 
complexities such as these, policy makers 
usually ask, "What are the most important 
points of leverage?" In other words, what 
are the most cost-effective means for 
improving the system? 

iL2 
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This chapter is df voti^j to wrestling with this 
basic fHilicy question. We begin by taking the bn>ad- 
est possible kwk at the latn^r market pixKesses shap- 
ing overall teacher anrruitment, training, employ- 
ment, and supervision in the schtxils. Within th? 
framework of this labor market system, we then knik 
closely at the state-siipfx>rted n»nv teacher support 
prt>grams, examining what rtile they can be expecti d 
to play in shaping the effectiveness of California s 
nearly 2()ll{XK) public schmil teachers. Tw^o dimen- 
sions of thiNe programs will be examined: 1) the 
nature of the services thev shtmld be expei ted to 
provide, and 2) the distribution of authority and 
rtspimsibility for insuring the proper induction uf 
new^ teachers intc^ the complexities and subtleties of 
high quality teaching. 

Tut Policy Probi tM: A Labc3R Marklt Focus 

Public poHcy decisions always involve a Kii- 
ancing act. Since problems are numerous and re- 
sources always limit'nJ, pi^licy makers must decide 
which problems should hi'addressed.and howmuch 
money, regulatory attention, or programmatic sup- 
port should be allocated to ameliorating them. Even 
before a pn>blem can be attacked, it must be concep- 
tualized in a w^iy that allows policy makers to imag- 
ine taking constructive action. Problems that are at- 
tributeii tt>fate,ortheexerciseof persi>nal liberties, or 
that art* prtxiucing nodemand forsolutionsaivsimply 
ignored by the policy system. Conversely, pri>bk'ms 
that have mobilized powerful interest groups are 
seen as either the "proper busim»ss of government" 
or thtaauseof SIX ial unrt^st and criminal activity, and 
those get high priority. 

SchcH)is and schix>} improvement are no excep- 
tions. Americans have a century-long tradition of 
public suppt>rt for free, compulsi>ry education of all 
children. As David Easton (1%5) noted in his classic 
fomiulation of the political prixess, this tradition 
involves both demand and suppnirt ~ demand for 
schooling that prepares children f4)r success in the 
adult world, and support in theformof hugebudgei> 
and broad legal authority for teachers and adminis- 
trators. Over the years, attention by both citi/ensand 
pi>litical leaders has oscillated between an emphasis 
on tic f m.. aim ^ hitcrt^diwls and ^up^hyrtiu^cduuitors in 
their attempts to produce them. fXiring periods when 
demand is high and support relatively weak, policy 
makers emphasize raising requirements, elaborating 
assessment, ?nd strengthening accountability fi^r 



performance. When the pendulum swings in the 
other direction and support considerations bixome 
prominent, policy makers lend to debtile increased 
schiHil funding and the development of new^ and 
innov ative pri>grams to enhance the work of pmfes- 
sional educators. 

The 198(1s have witnessed a unique mixtUR» of 
intense and rapidly shifting policy demands and 
supports for the public schiH^ls. Eirly in the dtxade 
the shrill rhetoric of the National Commission on Ex- 
cellence (1^83) repi>rt, A Nat ion at R;sA% unleashed an 
avalanche of demand -oriented reform projx>sals- 
Schix>ls were sc^cn as mired in "medicxTrity/' seri- 
ously undermining the nation's securiN by failing to 
prepare students for pnxJuclivity in a global econ- 
omy. As the decade aimes to a ck>se, however, ^>up- 
fHirt-oriented p<ilicies have begun to surface once 
again. TcxJay's ptilicy makers reci^ni/e that reform 
and improvement ri\]uire the dedicated effort and 
enthusiastic engagement of professional educators 
— not just the adoption of standards and mandates 
for acrountability. Thus, proper funding of public 
schixiling, symbi>lized in the passtige of Pnipi>sition 
^8, innovative programs, and the development of 
curriculum materials, training of managers, and 
numerous other aspects of schiK>l operations are re- 
ceiving widespread interest and suppirt. 

The state-supported C\i!ifomia New Teacher 
Project and the Inner City New Teacher Retention 
Pniject are among the more imaginative and |x>ten- 
tially far-reaching of these new schtx>l support poli- 
cit*s. These aim at schtx^l improvement by facilitating 
entry into thetKCupatitm for new teachers who might 
otherwise be consumed in the "baptism by fire" that 
awaits newly certified teachers as they enter the 
public .schcH)Is. The new teacher programs were 
developed in response to a growing awareness that 
college- and university-based training programs 
cannot adtx]ua tely prepare teachers for the rigors and 
tensions that accompany the first year or two of 
classroom work. Too many young teachers fall by the 
wayside during their first years on the job — victims 
of disillusionment, alienation, and stress. 

Can the California new teacher programs pro- 
vide the ncvded transition frt)m preservice training 
and certification to full-time classriKim responsibil- 
ity? If they can, are these programs moa^ cost-effec- 
tive than reduct»d teachmg work loads, a longer 
training pericxJ, recruitment of more able or mure 
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FIGURE 1 
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mature teacher candidates, or any other strategies for 
increasing the proKibihty of bringing highly quali- 
fied and diniicaled long-term teachers into the work 
force? One starting point for answering these ques- 
tions is tokxikal them erall 1 '>or market for teachers 
— from motivation and training through rtHrruit- 
ment, seknrtum, inductioi^, and ongoing supptirt. 

Thi Pi ace or Support PRtK;RAMs in thi 
Ti AcuLR Labor MARKti 

Induction programs like those supported by 
the California New Teacher Project and the Califor- 
nia NewTeacher Retention Project play an important 
role in facilitating high job [x^rformance in any ihcii- 
pation. Many employers use some form of orienta- 
tion or apprentict^hip pri^gram to help new wi>rkers 
learn sptnrific job ret]uirementsor adjust to the work 
enx'ironment. Long-term induction programs may 
take several vears and involve Ci>mple\ learning 
prcxresses — as n\|uired of mtniical interns t>r law 
clerks, for example. In most jobs the induction priK- 
ess is much shorter, lasting from a few minutes to 
several weeks as new workers learn in ef all job re- 
quirements, demonstrate Citmpetencies, or merely 
practice under close supervision. 

As indicated in Figure ^ hinvever, induction 
programs art* but a small part of the overall labor 
market picture. Longbefi>re induction pri>gramscan 
be used, employees have to be mi>tivated to enter an 
occupation. Those* motivated have to acquire needcxl 



experience and training to qualify for employment, 
and qualificni workers have to be selected for employ- 
ment. Only then can effective induction programs he 
used to pro\ ide the skills, sexial relationships, and 
wiirkplace orientation ntH?dc*d for successful job per- 
formance. 

As indicated in the first column of Figure 1 , 
policy makers have five distinct labor market im- 
provement strategies available to them for enhancing 
the overall quality of school teaching, Fach of these 
Uhor market impnn'ement strategies is the subject of 
a large biniy of research and scholarly interest as well 
as being the object of ongoing ixlucation policy de- 
bates. In the paragraphs that follow, we briefly review 
each of the five labor market enhancement strategies 
in order to idenlifv the place of induction suppt^rt 
programs within m\ o\'era!l pK^licy framework. 

Each of the labor market enhancement strategies 
is described bv answering five key questions. 

1. What diH?s the labt^r market limk like from 
this perspective, who are the members of the 
poiA, ind hi)W are thev identificH.1 for review 
and support? 

2. What sorts ot policies could be used as "mag- 
nets" t(\ increase the number and qualitv of 
the tea^ ning Wi>rk force at this stage? 
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X WhtU sorts ot pi>lides could In? used «is 
"screens'* to reduce the likeliluHKl thdt v\x\ik 
or knv-pi^rforming tedchers will enter the 
schiwls and /or continue to serve in class- 
rix>ms? 

4. If policy milkers sought to provide direct f is- 
cal siippi>rt or imvntives to stnmgthen the 
labor market at this stage, what sorts of fiscal 
mechanisms are available? 

5. Aliat general fiscal strategies can be used to 
enhance the labor market at this stage, if pol- 
icy makers wish to improve the teaching 
work force indirectly — that is, by prtn iding 
fiscal resources that Iwal educators or other 
key actors may use to improve the likelihixxi 
that the teaching work force will improve? 

We turn now to a review^ of each strategy in light of 
these five questions. 

Motivating the Eligible 

In teaching, as in any other labor mr»rket, the 
first problem is to find a w^ay to motivate eligible 
young people to seek needed training and apply for 
work in the occupation. While motivation is the 
critical element at this point, it is impoi tanl to target 
motivation programson those whoalieady areorcan 
become eligible for employment in the field. The 
result of motivating ineligible people is pain and 
suffering, not successful employment, just asathletic 
teams, performingartist groups. and highly technical 
occupation like engineering or medicme try to target 
their recruitment of new employees on individuals 
who have the reijuisite talents and interests, teaching 
recruitment is enhanced when motivation is appro- 
priately targeted. 

1 o attract eligible young teachers, schix^ls pub- 
liciTieavailablepbopponunities— emphasizing thim* 
aspecte of the job that are most likely to attract indi- 
viduals with needed skills and intea^ts. While edu- 
cation salaries are modest, they have been moving up 
in recent years. Job security, the stimulation of work- 
ing with children, and the ^tisfaction of performing 
a highly valued service are also attractive features ot 
the teaching profession. Whether potential teachers 
are attracted by a IJ^Kiay student contact work year 
with six-hour student contact days or repelled by the 
emotional drain of this intense interpersonal contact 



is not entirely certain. In any event, young peopleare 
drawn into teaching thn>ugh the use of policy mag- 
nets that publicize the pt>sitive featun-s of the work. 

It has recently becomeevident that the publicity 
system works tiH> well for some young pei>pie. A 
numbi.»r of individuals who lack either the temfH?ra- 
ment or the talent to bnxome gcH>d teachers have, un- 
fortunately, entered the occupation naively unaware 
of its real demands. Hence, some have recommended 
that policy makers create more effective screening 
devices to discourage these teacher candidates be- 
fore they take extensive training or actually seek 
public school employment. When dealing with the 
large pool oi eligible wwkers who have yet to decide 
upon a teaching career, the best scanning device is 
probably full disclosure of the emotional and intel- 
lectual rigors of this Hne of work. Bringing many 
more college students into the schot^ls as h?acher 
aidesor student tutors would probably goa long way 
toward disclosing the real natua^ of IheiKCupation 
and providing eligible students wilh a solid basis tor 
deciding whether fo seek preservici* training. 

Two types of fi ^cal p*.ilicies .ire appa>priale for 
motivating more eligible young people to seek leach- 
ing careens. Direct fiscal motivation is provided when 
policy makers directly fund teachers' base salaries. 
This approach insures that IcKal administrators c?o 
not use these earmarked a souices for capital devel- 
opment or other non-salary items. A less direct ap- 
pa^ch to making schixils attractive to eligibk young 
pei>ple is to simply raise overall schtx>! hiTjding lev- 
els. Where {Xilicy makers are c mfidcf^.t that Uxal 
decision makers can strike a proper balance hetw^vn 
salary and non-salary aspects of the pri>gr,tm, thev 
aa^ well advised to simply raise overall schixil budg 
ets- Lwal variations in the cc^t of various progran^ 
needs and local labt>r market variables often make 
direct funding of particular pa>gram components 
unproductive for some schixils or districts 

Incentives for future teachers thair will attract 
the most able college students and pa\;ent teaching 
in a favorable light foster commitment to the ixrcupa- 
tion over the long term. Especially in California, 
wht o teacher shortages and rapid turnover in staff 
are a Uecting the quality of instruction for many schtxil 
children, fiscal incentives can significantly reduce 
the shortage of teachers. Although California will 
need between 15,lXX) and 17,(KX) teachers each year 
through the 1990s, the number of new teachers being 
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trained in colleges and universities is on the decline 
(PACE, 1^). This suggests that fiscal as well as non- 
fiscal incentives for eligible teacher candidates need 
to be raised significantly. 

Truining the Talented 

Once able young pxH^ple are motivated to enter 
the profession, the teacher iabi>r market enters a new 
phase where training rather than motivation is tlie 
primary policy consideration. Even the most highly 
motivated teacher candidates — those who sec teach- 
ing as a rewarding tKcupation, find schixils stimulat- 
ing, and feel that classrtxims arv places where they 
gain jH*rsonal worth by enriching the lives of children 
— cannot enter their chosen profession until they 
obtain adequate training. 

At this point costs rise, but membership in the 
teacher labor market shrinks dramatically. Motiva- 
tion prtigrams must reach a very large number of 
potential teacher candidates. By contrast, expensive 
training programs can be rather narrowly fixrused on 
the much smaller number of individuals who are 
talenied enough to be successful in the field. 

Throughout the twentieth century, slat*? policv 
makers have made very large investments in improv- 
ing the quality and character of teacher training. 
Early slate efforts involved development of certifica- 
tion standards and creation of "Normar' schiH>ls 
airied at meeting these standards. Normal schtx^l 
pmgramswtwintendedtoupgradethesub^K^ matter 
knowledge and pedagogical skills of the rapidly 
expanding teacher work force. Using relatively short 
training programs, these schcx^ls were designed to 
improve the skills t)f a large number of teachers who 
had little or nocoUege level training. As the twentieth 
century progressed, training requirements were 
expanded. Normal schtxils became building bhv^ks 
in the de\'elGpment of public colleges and universi- 
ties in mi)st states, and teacher certification became 
linked to ci>mpletion of a baccalaureate degree. In a 
few sttth^, rK>tably California, k'gislators extended 
prt s«M vice trairdng beyond the baccalaureate level to 
include postgraduate training. 

In Edition to the establishment of special 
schools and training programs, policy makers linked 
teacher salaric*s to the acquisition of increased train- 
ing. Originally, the link bt*tw^eei* salary and fomial 
training was intended to insure that all teachers 



would ctimplete a Bachelor of Arts or Hichelor of 
Jkrience degree. Once started, howxner, the salary 
linkage was extended to include masters' and even 
diKtoral degrees. 

In recent years f acher training pn>grams have 
come under widesp^ ^ad attack as dull, inadequate 
and outdated. Two messages are at the heart of this 
criticism. The firsthand harshest, criticisms have been 
directed toward the so<alled "methixis" aiurses. 
Critics contend that the methixis taught lack a solid 
tluH^retical base, and amount to little mon? than "war 
stories" by former teachers who are often out of touch 
withchangingstudentcharacteristicsand unfamiliar 
with changing curricula. The second criticism fo- 
cuses on the lack of subject matter exf>ertise among 
teacher program graduates. An early leader ia re- 
sponding to this criticism, California eliminatcnl 
undergraduate majors in education, mandated sulv 
ject area majors for teacher candidates, and in 1%8 
essentially made teacher preparation into a pi>st- 
graduate pri>gram. 

This history of criticism and rt^sponse illus- 
trates the critical role played by policy in shaping the 
training phase of the teacher labor Luirket. Policy 
makers have at their dispt^sal bi>th screening devices 
and candidate magnets that can Ix? used to adjust the 
training prtxess. 

Primary respt^nsibility fortraining future teach- 
ers has lx*en a function of institutions of higher edu- 
cation with sfH?cific requirements for certification 
mandati*d (in varying forms) by the states. Whik^ 
individual schcxi^ districts adhere to state riH]uire- 
mentsand si loct new teachers from the existing pool 
of college and university graduates, these same dis- 
tricts typically have little or no contml over the 
applicant's prior training. 

It is not entirely disi"ernible whether colleges 
and universities are failing to train talented students 
in their charge, whether states are mandating re- 
quirements that fail to adequately screen new teach- 
et*s, or whether districts are selecting the least, rather 
than the most, talenttxi. However, when it is per- 
ceived that teacher preparation pri>grams can be 
improved to provide neces.sary, comprehensive, and 
uniform trainmg, alternative approaches emerge. 
Recently, schiH>ls of education have moved toembt*d 
their programs mow fully into the public schools. For 
example, the Comprehensive Teacher Education In- 
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stitiites in Califomia sevk to involve public scIuh^Is 
more hinclcinicntiilly in ttMcher training progmms. 

The fiscal pcilicy approaches used to link teiicher 
training with schtKil organizational needs include: 
1 ) offsetting training costs and 2) suppiuling training 
program development. The first prinides direct fiscal 
suppi^rt to the training of talented teacher candidates, 
the second enhana^s training indirectly by increasing 
the quality of available training opportunities. At 
present, offsetting teacher training costs through 
shared perstinnel and increased investment in teacher 
training programs appears to be increasing in popu- 
larity among policy makers. Again, the mixlel pnn 
vided by the Institute project may help shed some 
light on the efficacy of the indirect, program quality 
improvement strategy. 

Selecting the Q$talified 

After prosfKxtive teachers have been motivated 
and trained, a selection prt>cess is used to review train- 
ing quality and candidate character. Membership in 
the labor pcxil at this juncture shrinks substantially 
onceagain. In the case of teaching, the work force is re- 
stricted to those qualified to meet the needs of a 
particular schm>l i>r district. Selection consists of two 
complementary prtKesses: 1 ) assessing competency 
and fit, and 2) recruiting qualified candidates hn 
specific jobs. Assessment prwesses represent policv 
screens; avruitnient prv)grams generate the offsetting 
magnets to attract quality teacher candidates. 

Assessment is mort» difficult than it mav at first 
appear. While teacher training programs all lead to 
the same formal a^rtifica tion, thev have ver\^ dif fea^nt 
pri>gram emphast*s and prinluce teachers with widely 
varying skills and abilities. Moreover, individuals 
completing the same program benefit in widely differ- 
ent ways from their experiences. 

Establishing an adequate fit bt^twtvn the skills, 
temperament, interests c.nd educational phikisophy 
of an individual teacher and the netnis of a particular 
schix>l or classrtK>m is an even more difficult task. 
Prospective employers get ttxi little data to compe- 
tently make this important asst*ssment of most job 
applicants. More impi^rtant, bias and prejudice fre- 
quently replace s^xmd judgment in thesi* matters. 
While teacher candidates are legitimately si ret^ned to 
assure that they adhere to ccmimunity moral stan- 
dards and respect cultural norms and valuta, they 



canuiit be expected to create cultural nonns where 
none exist i>r to enforce the panxhial intea^ts and 
biast»s of special interc*st groups. 

Often formal pn>gram rei]uirements biMr little 
ablation to a\il compt^tency. According to nnist state 
teaching ax^uiawents, for example, Walter Camkite 
would not be "qualified" to teach high schwl jour- 
nalism. I le may beeligible for a spcnrial eminence ca^- 
denlial or to serveas an adjunct professor at a college 
or university, but cannot be aiutinely certified . Many, 
perhaps most, university paifessi>rs do not have the 
nect^sar)^ certification lo teach in the public schwls 
tha>ughout America. 

Sk?veralstatt*sacknowledgealtemativeentrance 
mechanisms into the teaching market. One large 
ga>up supports various internship paigrams to pro- 
videanalten.ativeavenuetoaccess. And many states 
issue emergency caxlentials for persimi^*! in districts 
unable to secure qualified teachers. V e eminence 
credentials and internships are innovations geaaxi 
toward improvement, emergency credentials are 
moreattimed to schix>l needs and are often seen as an 
alternative to rigorous recruitment and assessment 
paxtxlures ass^x iated with the mi>re traditional en- 
try system. 

fn contrast with asst^ssment prixedures, teacher 
recruitment programs provide the magnet side of 
teacher selection policv. |r many labor markets sub- 
stantial sums of money aa* spent on advertising to 
attract new recruits. Sch(X)lsdo not stvm to find this 
to bv a cost-efficient pi)licy approach, however. Si>me 
ha\ e suggt*stt*d that schiH>ls incorporate the collabo- 
rative effort among all key institutions to form part- 
nerships designtnj ia augment teacher recniitment 
prt>grams. 

When it conies to providing financial support 
for the st*k'cti{>n paxx^ss, policy makers can make a 
dial t contribution by facilitating thedevelopment of 
more efftxtive and more powerful teacher placement 
systems, A new teacher placenu-nl system pulls re- 
sourct^s together in an effort to reach more prosptv- 
live teachers by advertising positions natiimally and 
by lr\^!ng innovative appa>aches One exampk' of an 
innovativeappro^ich istheLH^tablishmentof a bulletin 
bmrd system that mimitors bi>th teaching vacancies 
and qualifitxl applicants. Such a system monitors 
more accurately and efficiently paispixtiv t« teachers, 
their interc^sts qualifications, and intentions. 
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A more indiaxrt cippriKich to financing better 
teacher sekvtion lies in reducing the rislcH ot assess- 
ment and rei ruitnient efforts. If, for example, states 
create strong teacher career ladders or other forms of 
differentiated staffing, kxal districts can place teach- 
ers in the environments bin^t suiti^d to their particular 
mix of talents and interests. As job performance com- 
petencies are demonstrated, the staff nu^mbers can 
move to pi>sitions of greater responsibility or to ones 
better suited to their individual tra'N and abilities. 

Assessing the personal abilities and contribu- 
tions that thi>se selected for membership might make 
ultimately rests with the empkn Ing agency. No de- 
finitive guidelines that priniuce incontrovertible 
decisions have yet been devised. However, review 
prixx^ssi^ often make use of diffen^n dated staffing, a 
direct way todetemiine pb placemcnl That is, differ- 
ent pbs rei]uire different skills, abilities, and person- 
alitit*s, and the proper pb placement b*ised upon 
these characteristics is the goal of most personnel de- 
partments, regardless of the labi>r market. 

Support for New Teachers: Inducting the Enlisted 

As indicated by the highlighted ntries in Fig- 
ure 1, new teacher support programs operate rela- 
tively late in the overall labor market structua*. Only 
after a new teacher has been selected and hired din^s 
thequotkm of how best to suppi^rt entry into the new 
jiib become paramount. Int^ducaticm.asin mostcKcu- 
patiims, new staff members generally vnxni bt>th time 
and suppi^rtive assistance if they are to achieve peak 
performance. They almost always find themselves 
faced with unique pri>blems and sjXHrial building, 
program, or student characteristics. I fence, induc- 
tion support programs can be very helpful if they 
provide systematic orientation to the unique expecta- 
tii>ns and condi turns fi^und in the new schcx^l or 
district. 

Additionally, teacher training programs are 
rather brief, short-term experiences, compared to 
those in other professions. Therefore, new teachers 
frequently need supplementary training in specific 
skills and techniques for effective job performance. 
Induction suppiut programs provide two additional 
types of skill and experience that can greatly enhance 
early job performance. First, induction programs can 
help link new teachers to a collegial supp.irt group 
made up of peer teachers and administrators. 5kT- 
ond, WH'll-supported induction programs can facili- 



tate adjustment by pnniding ne\ * teachers with 
assistance in handling Si>me tasks so mat they have an 
opportunity to gradually assume full respimsibility, 
rather than be plunged into the "baptism by fire" that 
results when they are thrtnvn entirely onto their own 
resources during the first critical months of a new job. 

Inducting new employees into the work place 
involves both forma! and informal prcKesses. lmK*d- 
ded in these paKesses are some combination of 
;H>r/ nuxhanisms and cmploy^^e amnseUu}^ activities. 
SupfH>rt serv ices ser\\* as policy magnets — making 
the pb transition easier and encouraging long-term 
commitment to teaching careers. Employee counsel- 
ing services serve as screening devices to ameliorate 
anxiety, dircKi attention to improved ji>b perform- 
ance, or guide the misplaced teachers into another 
pb. Beginning teachers who participate in induction 
pri^grams are expected to gain a more accurate per- 
KfH*ctive on the complexities involved in teacher ef- 
fectiveness. New teachers will either readily adapt to 
classriKmi rigors, derive satisfaction and reward as a 
rt*sult of performing well, and remain in the iKcupa- 
lion; or they will aime to recogni/e job demands 
incompatible with perstwal skills, abilities, and /or 
personality traits, and their dissatisfaction will in- 
duce a carivr change. 

The fi>cus of the state-supported new teacher 
programs in California is enlisting new teaclH*rs for 
participation in an ongoing program of support. The 
primar}^ goal of this enlistment is to increase teacher 
effectiveness by pri>vid ing one or more of the follow- 
ing: needed skills and knmvledge, impmved class- 
ri>om performance, adjustment to the school social 
syst'*m, and determination to remain in the ixxupa- 
tion. Individual needs determine the typjof suppiirt 
that will bi* most tH?neficial. 

The fiscal p(^licies needtni to make HMcher in- 
duction successful center around dirinrt funding to 
create and sustain various support services, and 
indirect funding for teacher release time and other 
workk\id control pn>grams. Dinvt funding, like that 
provided to districts and universities participating in 
the California pro^nrts for new teachers, enables state 
policy makers to define the nature and extent of the 
supfX)rt provided. Indirect funding through such 
mechanisms as mw teacher workh^id reductions 
puts control o^ jr the content of the support program 
into the hands t^t the teachers themselves. 
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Diwelophig the Successful 

Ccmcem for ni*iniigenient of the teacher hilxir 
market dw^ not end with successful induction. Cur- 
rent statistics cimfinn what sensitive pohcy makers 
have k>ng knowiv gmxi teachers k^ave the ix\^ipation 
tiH% fr»x]iientlv \\ fiik' marginal teachers tend to lan- 
guish and become emotionally "burned out" from 
stress and overwork. Hence, a fifth iabi>r market 
improvement strategy — professional development 
for successful teachers — is an integral part of an, 
comprehensive fHilicy for teacher suppi>rt and im- 
provement. 

At a minimum, professional development 
means: Dencouragingamtinued expansion of teacher 
skills and abilitit*s, 2) regular updating of sub^x^t and 
pedagogical kntnvledge. 3) growth in overall resptm- 
sibility for schix)l pn>gramsand operations, and 4) in- 
creasing self-awareness and enhancing the capacity 
for .self-as5^-ssment and self-imprt>vement. 

There are at least tw\> key elements in this pnv 
fessional development prcxvss. The first is the mag- 
netic pinver of a rew ard system capable of providing 
teachers with both intrinsic rewards such as a sense of 
significance and suitable economic incentives. A 
second key element is the scretn^Ing power of an 
effective evaluation system capable of holding teach- 
ers accountable without making them feel MittUnJ or 
threatened. Neither of these basic professional devel- 
opment policies is easy to formulate or implem<*nt. 
Teacher salaries remain low^ compart^ to those of 
other prt>fessions. Mt>reover, the powerful intrinsic 
rewards provided by students to succt*ssful teachers 
aredifficult tocontrol through formal policy. It isalso 
difficult to develop and impk^ment teacher evalu- 
ation systems capable of seriously challenging low 
performing teachersor substantially rewarding those 
doing an outstanding job. The problem is partly a 
matter of infreijuent and inadequate observatitm of 
actual teaching performances. It isexacerbated by the 
e-itent to which teaching philosophy and personal 
preferences .seriously affect the ability of well-inten- 
Honed t*ducators to rt^ach consensus on the definition 
of quality teaching. 

In recent years, stimulated in part bv substan- 
tial Canit^gie Foundation investments, teacher a.s- 
sessment s have become more sophisticated , a nd t here 
is a growing belief that effective teachers can be 
identifieil and appropriately rewarded. 



Fiscal policies aimed at professional develop- 
ment for successful teachers include targeti\i fund- 
ing for merit-basi*d caavr ladder programsand bniad- 
based support for pn>fessionalism among tiMchers. 
A substantial nunitH*r of states and kxal districts are 
now experimenting with career ladder programs 
that include various levels of sptnrial funding. Fiscal 
suppi>rt for professionalism include* such things as 
creation of teacher-controlled professii nal standards 
boards, substantial salary . reases for the entire 
profession.and enhancetl suppim for mentor teacher 
programs, inserv icx' training, teacher aidt*s, and irther 
programs providing direct support to experienced 
teachers. 

In sum, the first question facing education pol- 
icy m ikers is v hether induction programs to support 
new aachers are both valuable and feasible. This 
qu tion is lx*st answered th-x>ugh a carvful analysis 
of teacher labor market conditions. To concentrate 
fiscal rest>urces and administrative energy on the 
development of new teacher support prt>grams, thrtv 
propositions about airrent labor market conditions 
should be true: 

1. New teachers are: 

• inadetjuately prewired for the complexitii^s 
and rigors of ihv job, or 

» learning inappropriate and unprcxiuciive 
work attitudes and habits during their first 
few years, or 

• leaving the ixcupation at an unacceptably 
high rate. 

2. fVoblems related to induction arc more seri- 
ous than those involving recruitment, train- 
ing, selection, or ongoing support and pro- 
fessiimal development, or 

There is reason to believe that mt>dest invest- 
ment in this aspect of the labv>r market will 
make especially large improvements in the 
prospects of success for iww teachers, 

3. The fi^nnat and content of effective support 
programs are well known and their imple- 
mentation is feasible in tnUh cost and organ- 
izational terms. 
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Pmpi^sition #1 is vvMdy recc^ni/ed to be true. 
Exit from teaching is ver\' high during the first five 
years. 5io high, in fact, that two or more talented 
teacher candidates need to be trained for every full- 
time teaching position. If this high n^te of early exit 
could be reduced, the resources now used fc^r train- 
ing could KHoncentrattni on providing IxHterquality 
training for the best motivated and most highly tal- 
ented memtvrs of the labor pool now going through 
preserxice training programs, or shifted to other 
needs. 

Proposition #2 is harder to evaluate. Induction 
problems arv serious, but so also are problems of 
recruitment, training, seltnrtion and professional de- 
velopment, WhetherCalifomia policy makers should 
expand the twostate-suppi>rted new teicher project^ 
to provide comprehensive induction pn>grams for all 
nev teachers in the state depends on whether the 
costs of induction can be offset ty savings in recnut* 
ment, trainings selection, or prtifessional develop- 
ment. At an annua! cost ranging from Si ,IXX) to S^^,(XK) 
per teacher, the new teacher projectscompare fa vora- 
bly with the costs for preservice training but are 
rather more expensive than current staff develop- 
ment prc^rams. This is relatively expensive, how- 
ever, when compared with current recruitment and 
selection policies. Tlius, tobt*sustaint*d, pmgrams for 
new teachers should deliver substantial teacher 
quality improvements — improvements al least 
comparable to those ^^rt^ducini by prest»nt prt*si*r\ ice 
and inservice training practices. 

Should policy makers consider shifting funds 
from prc*ser\ ice and inservice training to rLHrniit- 
ment, selection and induction programs? Available 
data simply cannot answer this question. Recruit- 
ment is clearly an important problem, deserving 
more resources than are now being devoted to it. 
Selectiim improvements depend on thedevelopment 
of improved assessment instruments, an area of 
weakness that has been receiving substantial atten- 
tion in recent years. Inservice programs have recently 
come imderrIosi»sc*nitiny . They may Ix'costingmori* 
than they are worth, but most policy makers seem 
inclined to fix the quality and cont**nt of existing 
inservice programs rather than shift at lenlion toother 
aspects of the labor market. 

Determming whether proposition #3 is true is a 
primary objective in tH>th theCaUfomia New Teacher 
Project and the New Teacher Retention Project. By 



pilot ti*sting and closely evaluating a variety of in- 
duction support programs, California fH>licy makers 
can dete. mine the most appropriate a^ntent for such 
pn>grams, and can get some idea of the cost of pro- 
viding various kinds of support services. Policy 
makei> H ould be well ad visi d to carefully review the 
find ngs of the Southwest Regional Fducational 
Laboratory eViJuation - o dy of the two California 
projects. They might als^^ *^ ^g^^g^* in an ongoing dia- 
logue with the projects' program mana}:,*'rs who are 
accumulating invaluable persimal insights into the 
pniblemsand possibilities of facilitating new teacher 
induction into the professiim. 

While the data on new teacher priigram success 
are stUl Ixing wllectcd and analyzed, it is r.lready 
possible to identify basic questions that rnxd to be 
answered in order to understand how induction 
support programs contribute to teacher success. 
Funded new teacher pnigrams involve a wide vari- 
ety of organizational arrangements and draw uptm a 
bn^id range of participation by administrators, uni- 
versity faculty members, and more experienced 
teacher colleagues for the delivery of the actual si^rv- 
ices. On two basic questions, however, the funded 
projects can be seen as offering distinctive patterns of 
support — patterns that aiuld be tested for their 
relative importance in enha- icing the long term moti- 
vation and performance e new teachers. These twHi 
questions are: 

1. Are new teachers best served by enhancing 
specific pedagogical and subject matter 
km^Aiedge and skills, or are they bvtivr 
servL*d by early assistance in developing 
stnmg collegial and pn>fi»ssional relation- 
ships? 

2. Should induction support be linked to the 
spivific schcH^l site or district where a new 
teacher works, or is it mor»» effecti\'e to con- 
centrate on induction programs that assist 
ne^v teachers in understanuing and adopt- 
ing a broad-based professional role tmenta- 
tion? 

The next sciiion of this paper expU>res different 
waysof 4^rgani/ing inductiim support programsonce 
these questions are answered . While our expkiration 
of prt^gram alternatives remains thei^a^ical and a bit 
abstract at this rniint, we kn^k forward to reviewing 
the findings of the Scnithwest Regional Educational 
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HGURE 2 

INDUCTION PROGRAM ALTERNATIVES 



Skill/ Know k^^igc 



Site Specific 
Induction 



Enhtimv Collcghil Work CIroup 
Rolotionships Stilid.iritv 



Pmfesfiionai Role 
Induction 

Standarvis 
Aci|uisitkin 

kicnttty 
IX'vekipmtnl 



Libtini tory stud y io d eter m i nc how siiccessf u lly each 
ol the pilot now ttMcher supm>rt pro^nrts deals with 
thoM? fundamentiil issues. 



Shaping Supimjrt Procuams to Mtti TtAciitR 

ORItNTATION NlitDS 

Figure 2 illustrates how induction program 
content is affected by the tw^o questions jx>sini above. 
Tne rinvs distinguish between pmgrams emphasiz- 
ing expansion of identifiable skill and knowledge 
from those aimed at enhancing a^llegial relation- 
ships. The columns separate site-spi»cific pri^grams 
fn>m those aimed at supporting the development oi 
bn>ad-b»ised professional work roles. 

Large numbers of new teachers need suoport 
programs of the type shown in the upper left cell of 
Figure 2. Thc^e programs — let's call them Pn\siram 
Kmnvlcd;^c Dvxrhpmvnt — involve familiari/ing new 
teachers with thecurriailum materials, management 
systems, and pmgram glials that govern ofH?ratuins 
in their own liKral schcK)! or district. Such programs 
are especially attractive to policy makers and ItKral 
leaders who feel that preservice teacher training 
priv/,rams do not pn^p^rt* new teachers who have 
infor^nalion about specific programs being used in a 
particular schiH>l. Fi^ually important, the approach 
shown in this ceil isck^sely aligned with what might 
be called the "labor" model of teaching (Mitchell & 
Kerchner, 1983). In this model teaching effcnrtiveness 
is assumed to npnng directly from dihgent and faith- 
ful implementation of district or schcK>I-adopted 
programs and curricula. Induction, in this mtnJel, 
means learning the specifics of IcKral programs and 
learning to implement these program elements in 
one's assigned c!assrtH>m. 



The uppiT right hand cell of I igure 2 identifies 
induction support programs that aim at expanding 
the knowledge of professional standards and prac- 
tices among teachers — le^'s call them the Professkvial 
SUiwMmh Ai qiii^itmi support prc^rams. As with those 
shown in the first ivil, these programs concentrate on 
expanding technical knowli^dge and skills, but difh^ 
from the first group in adopting a much brtuider defi- 
nition of the needed skills and abilities. In this cell aa^ 
support programs that insist that teaching isa "skil!i?d 
craft" rather tha"» a laboring type of work. Suppv^rt 
pmgrams in this quadrant are viewed warmly by 
pi>licy makers and schwl leaders who feel that teach- 
ing involves complex prxKX»sses that are difficult to 
master. This view k^ds to the belief that preservice 
training is too short to complete, and that impor- 
tant skills can only be Ieana*d in the classitHinu 
Leaders who favor this appniach w^ant induction 
programs to help new teachers bcvome continuous 
learners, constantly searching for new and better 
pi\iagogical techniques. 

In the lower left cell of the figure are work group 
collegiality or stilidarity induction pnigrams. Tliese 
pn>grams — let's call them the Work Croup Si^lidjrity 
support programs — emphasi/e the importance of 
enhancing ciillegial relationships for teachers, but 
join the hrst grtnip in emphasizing the importance of 
site-specific induction and supjx^rt. This appn^uh is 
compatible with the view that teaching is a type of 
"ptTforming art" — an emotionally demanding task 
w hich a\|uires a certain amount of talent to p.'rform 
successfully. Fi>r policy makers and leaders holding 
this view, the Uxal work group plays a key role in 
providing netxled emotional support for the new 
teacher, support that enables the new teacher Ui 
sustain engagement in the act of teaching despite 
tension and untertainty regarding how to perform 
well. These induction programs tend to emphasi/e 
the importance of mentoring, caching, and peer 
tutoring among teachers in order to help each mem- 
ber of the staff tap intt> reservi^ of personal energy 
and strength. 

In the lower right cell of Figure 2 are work 
group enhancement programs that emphasi/^e 
membership in the broader teaching proft*ssion — 
let's call them the Proft^s^ioiitil Uicnittif Dei'vlopmaU 
programs. Thc^* programs rely on development of 
colk^ial relationships to provide emotional support 
and guidance for new teachers, but emphasi/e the 
nc^Hi for colleagues to bring a brt*adth of vision and 
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dt*diCtitton tustiind«irds i>t strvicv and ethical aniduct 
approprititc to a pnifessiiwial work role. Such induc- 
tion programs are linked to the "pmfessional" miKiel 
uf teaching work. In this mmiel, teaching is a wi^rk oi 
special respimsibility understiHid and practiced only 
by thimuij;h!y traine^i and dtHiicatt*d individuals who 
n*sist pohtical pressures and panKhial cultural norms 
in order to bring their students acct*ss to the brMde^t 
pt>ssible range of human wisdom and knowledge. 
Thisappn^ach to new teacher induction seeks to raise 
the standards of the entire educational system by 
forming a cadre of dedicated professionals who main- 
tain shared values and a mutual support system. 

Thi*se fourdistinctiveapproaches todetining the 
content and gi>als of induction supfxirt programs for 
new teachers lead to the cmition of sharply divergent 
support sendees. Arguments over which of tht*se serv- 
ices are really nmied by new teachers are only par- 
tially amenable to empirical n^iolution. While careful 
research would shed a>nsiderable light on the extent 
to which new teachers lack kni>wk^lge of kxal pn>- 
gram elements or a warent*ssi>f professional standards, 
and wwild help determine wiiether collegial isi>lation 
or lack of technical knowledge art* n*i^t troublesimie, 
adviKati^ of tb%*se different induction suppi^rt pn^ 
grams can be expii ted to maintain support for their 
favorite appniach on the gnujnds that it respMids to 
the "real" problems faced by new teachers. These 
"rear* problems are defined at. nuich by imi^'s \ iew of 
the nature of giHKi teaching as by detailed information 
alxHJt the prc)blems faced by any sj.xi ifjc group of new 
teuchers. 

This observation leads to the ctmclusion that 
policy makers nt*ei1 to give c.ireful cimsidcration to 
questii^ns of control ovvr the develi>pment and im- 
plementation of new teacher induction suppt^rt pri»- 
grams. 

Alhcatiim of Authorittf and Rjspimsihilitif 

Nodiscussion i^f pt>Hcy would Ivcomplete w iih- 
out giving at least wmv attention to the issut of 
control. If, as our analysis ^ndicatc^s, the California 
New Teacher Priijects are appropriately conceived *is 
a labi>r market strategy for enhancing the devekip- 
ment i»f ime or mow of the four distinctive teacher 
work orientations describt^d al>o\ e, we net^f to ask: 
Who should determine the specific nature of the sup- 
ptirt siTvices to be pn^vided, and who should decide 
which teachers io suppt^rt? 



It is ea>v enough to list the candidates for this 
Ci^ntrol They include: 

1- Stale officials (State IX'ptirtment of Kduca- 
tion or the Commissicm on Teacher Creden- 
tialing) 

2. lnt#Tmediate agencies (Cmmty Offices of 
Fducatiim) 

3. LixmI SchiH)! Districts 

4. SchiHil Sitt*s 

5. Individual Teachers 

6. Teacher Organizations 

7. Institutions ol Higher Fducation or i^ther 
public/ private agencies 

It is much harder, however, io know how tt)dis" 
tribute to each i>f thesi^ agencies the appropriate 
mixture of respimsibility and authority. Past experi- 
ence suggi»sts that individual teachers, left to their 
own devices, tend to "grin and bear it/' hiToic»illy 
overcoming adversity or simply leaving the profes- 
siim. Such cimditions do not produce promising 
Candida tis for a^mplete control over the induction 
prtHTess. These candidates dtv hcnvever, ni^evl suffi- 
cient contrtil over their own professional lives to 
prevent exploitatii^n and abusiv 

Institutions of higher Ciiucation, imce sivn as 
the primary^ source of teacher quality impri>vement, 
have tx'en criticized in "ecent years. While these 
instttutitms have movt\i to nspond, their authority 
may be limited in years to come. At the same time, we 
should note that public investment in higher iniuca- 
tion is very substantial and that these agencies mvd 
to be given responsibilities cimimen>urate with their 
resiuirces. 

The analysis ofcap^icity for teacher supjwt and 
of the inclination of various agencit*s to turn that 
capacity into high quality direc t services net^is \o Ix* 
applied to each of the seven key players. Where that 
analysis would takeusdepiMids, hcnvever.on . i ? lother 
critical element that needs to be devek>peLl lx*fore 
further analysis tif each key group's resources nnd 
predikxrliims will be helpful. That key elenu^nt is the 
chiuce made among the four different types of sup* 
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port outlined in the preivding set tiim of this ch«ipter 
<i.e., liHral pn>gnim knowledge, professional practice 
knowledge, fxvr relationship development or pro- 
fessional identity formation). 

Where new teacher needs inckideacquisilion of 
liKal program kinm knJgeand skills, individual teach- 
ers and site level leaders can be expei. te 1 to make ap- 
pnipriate decisions, if, however, the prinuir)' need 
for new skill and knowledge is more pmfessional in 
character, agencies more remote from the classnHim 
are more likely to provide appmpriate leadership. 

By the same token, if liKal level colk^iality is 
the dominant need, teacher organizations are gcxid 
candidates for a>ntrol. Intermediate agencies and 
higher education institutions are better candidati»s it 
bn>ad-basi^ pa>fessional coHegiality is the crucial 
need. 

In shiirt, while control over k*acher supfHirt 
prt>grams is a fundamental question in any pt>licy 
analysis, answers to that question %vill remain 
speculative and tentative until questions abtnit the 
cx>ntent of ntHnied programs aa' settkni and the 
relative importance of induction suppi>rt for new 
teachers isestablished in relation toother lalxir market 
ir.t<»r\^enti<nis. 

Conciusion: A Police Framework for Ntw 
Teachlr Supwrt 

Elements that frame the pt>licies adopted to in- 
stituHonali/e new teachei support programs fall into 
three categories: 1) the components of a teaching 
labor market, 2) induction alternatives that can ix' 
viewed as ji>b orientations, and 3) control, delineated 
contextually as respimsibility and authority. Each 
plays an essential role in framing new teacher induc- 
tion/support fH>licy. 

Although induction is a hum fuk labor market 
impnn ement strategy, it is but one facet among the 



%'ariety of options. rK*cision makers v. ill sort through 
these available options and determine where to con- 
centrate time, money, and energy, and in what 
amounts. If, indeeii it is determintxl that imUn thft is 
either mi>st lacking among the labor market impnwe- 
ment strategies or is the most effectiw and etficient 
option, then policy can fiKus mt>re narrowly in this 
direction. 

Ono? induction is targeted for impn>» ement, 
four alternatives rcx>ted in the job orientations of 
lalxir, craft, art, and profession can be analyzed. 
Whether skills and knowledge or collegial relation- 
ships command more attention, and whether the 
primary fmus i- directed kxally at the sch^ml site or 
more generally to the pmfession m Mo will dictate 
the direction support policy takes. 

Finally, the decision abo'^t where ultimate 
contmi of support pri>grams i Wongs in the 
hands of the seven key groups v/i«o share individu- 
ally and collectively varying degan^s of responsibil- 
ity and authority. A complicated mix of issues can 
thus be started, analyzed, and Rrutini/ed as new 
teacher program evaluations priniuce data from which 
policy decisions will be made. 
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HROUGHOUT the nation there is 
renewed interest in and commit- 
ment to educational excellence. We 
have seen many recent analyses of Ameri- 
can education (Boyer, 1983; Goodlad, 1984; 
President's Commission for Excellence in 
Education, 1983) nnd proposals for its re- 
form (Holmes Group, 1986; Shulman and 
Sykes, 1986; Carnegie Corporation, l'^86). 
Altl- ough numerous different aspects of the 
educational enterprise have received atten- 
tion and suggestions for improvement, there 
has been particular emphasis on the prepa- 
ration, credentialing, and support of new 
teachers. 



* 77jjs fmpcr >s hn^ed tipon uwk ivrfornwd purfnuutt to 
Cxmtrnct TCC-9(}23 luith the Califnrtiia Interas^eiuy Ta<k 
Force of theCalifonm Commifimvi an Teacher CredetUial- 
itjg and the Califorma State Defmrtmefit of Education Neiv 
Teacher Project. Theamlenisdo mi ;im'ssflr//v reflect the 
vieii's or iwUcies of theae agemies and the accuracy of the 
mformntkm is the so/f respomibiliiif of the aiithora. 
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Discussion has also centeml on the hjrther de- 
vdopment of teaching as a pix>fession, principallvf 
through an increased empliisis on quality contn I 
over persimnel, opportunities for professional devt 1- 
opment, and expansion of career roles for dassrwm 
teachers (e.g.. Wise and Darling-Hammond, 1987; 
Shulman and Sykes. 1986). 

The new emphases on beginning teacher prepa- 
ration and sup}X)rt and on the development of leach- 
ing as a pn^fession, are moving states toward candi- 
date- rather than program-based mcdes of ass^^s- 
ment. To enhance the caliber of teacher candidates, 
there is a trend toward setting higher standards for 
teacher preparation prt>grams, e.g., toughening re- 
quirements for program entry and matriculation and / 
or more clearly specifying competencies to be mas- 
tered. States are also adopting new assessments, and 
pnispective teachers must piiss these exams to be 
credentialed. 

Like other states, California is particularly con- 
cerned with maximizing the quahty of teaching in its 
schcxils. The state has moved to evaluate individual 
teachers by using instruments that purport to assess 
teacher competence: California Basic Educational 
Skills Test (CBEST), the National Teachers Exam 
(NTE) Con? aittery, and the NTE Specialty Area 
Tests. In recent years, these tests have been reviewed 
by Califomia teachers and teacher educators for their 
appropriateness in thecredentialingpr<Kess( Wheeler 
and Elias, 1983; Wheeler, 1988). 

The 1987-1988 review of 15 NTE Specialty Area 
Tests by over 400 California t^lucators raised some 
mapr issues. The primary concern reported by re- 
viewers is a need to augment, or in some cases re- 
place, the multiple-choice tests with some type of 
performance assessment. Secondly, several of the 
multiple-choice tests are not especially congruent 
with the California curriculum frame works, and a 
number of the reviewers fell that they should be 
replaced and/or supplemented by tests more com- 
patible with the framework emphasis {Wheeler, 1 988). 

A nun-.^?r of efforts are underway to explore 
how prospective teachers are assessed for licensure. 
The California Slate University system, for example, 
has undertaken an institutional effort to define the 
knowledge and skills ^ hat prt^pective teachers need 
within each subject area. And the California Legisla- 
ture, in the Bergeson Act (or Teacher Crcnientialing 



Uw of 1988) charged the California Commission on 
Teacher Credentialing (CTC) and the Stah? Depart- 
ment of Education with identifying and evaluating 
alternative me^'uxis of teacher assessment to ascer- 
tain w^helher and how such assessments should be 
useil (fH)tentially in tandem with a beginning teacher 
supjxirt program) in the priKess of credentialing of 
future teachers. 

This same legislation also established 15 proj- 
ects providing support to teachers in their first or 
seamd yearof teaching. The teachers participating in 
the^ support projects also agreed to participate in 
the pilot tests of teacher assessments. The supfxirt 
project, the assessment pro^t, and an evaluation 
project to determine the efficacy of differing methods 
of new teacher suppc^rl together comprise the Cali- 
fomia New Teacher Paiject, under the joint supervi- 
sion of the Commission on Teacher Credentialing 
and the State Department of Education. 

I n commissioning the pilot testing of new teacher 
assessments, the Califomia Legislature has taken the 
position that although teacher assessments are being 
used in some other states, most of the existing instru- 
ments are unsuitable for use in credenli:iling Califor- 
nia teachers. For example, the Legislature specifically 
criticizt^d the use of observation instruments consist- 
ing of checklists of teacher behaviors, hi developing 
and/ or testing a broad variety of new teacher assess- 
ments, the Legislatua- hopes to acquire the infomia- 
tion necessary to assemble a package f)f assessments. 
These assessments would be given at appropriate 
stages of the preparation program and early in the 
teaching cartvr to ensure that every certified teacher 
in the state of California has the skills necessary to ef- 
fectively teach students, Califomia has identified and 
is currently using assessments of a teacher's basic 
skills (the CBEST) and subject matter competency 
(NTI: Specialty Area testsor, fore/ementary teachers, 
the Test of General Knowledge in the NTE Core Bat- 
tery). While these assessments are aimed at teacher 
candidates, the R^rgeson Act provides for the pilot 
ttvsting of assessments of teachers in their first or 
stHTond yearof teaching. 

The Commission an Teacher Credentialing and 
the State Deptirtment of Education contracted v ith 
Far West Laboratory to cimduct and appraise the 
results of the pilot administratiim of a number of 
existing innovative measures of teaching, in the fol- 
lowing report, we will describe the instruments pilot 
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tested, outline findings from the pilot testing, and 
provide a summary of our amclusions and implica- 
tions for the future development of new teacher 
assessments. 

Pilot Testing 

In selecting instruments to be » ot tests, the 
Commis?<ion on Teacher Credentialing £ nd the State 
Department of Education staff reviewed the lilera- 
tureon tea<:herasJH?ssmentand observ ation and aftked 
national experts and state administrators of teacher 
assessments to identify instruments that might serve 
as appropriate prototypes in the pilot project. A large 
numtH?r of instruments, particularly classroom ob- 
servation systems, were reviewed and found to be in- 
appropriate for pilot testing at this time. A few instru- 
ments were identified as promising, because they 
either employ innovative modes of assessment or 
they assess significant domains of teacher compe- 
tence (especially subject-specific pedagogy) that have 
not been assess^nl adequately in the past. 

The purpt>se of the pilot tests was to examine 
how the various assessment components functioned 
in order to determine whether these assessments 
would serve as useful mixlels for the state's desired 
assessment system. Components included such things 
as pn^mpt materials, scoring criteria, and training ex- 
ercises for assessors. The assessments were tried out 
on a small scale, since the focus of the pilot tests was 
on the functioning of the assessment instruments 
rather than on the performance of the participants. 
The ultimate goal of these pilot tests was to find out 
whether it was advisable to invest additional re- 
si>urcc5 in developing assessments resembling thos 
piloted. 

The pilot tests aimed to examine the following: 

• The appropriateness of alternative content 
and modes of assessment 

• Identification of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of an instrument in measuring the 
varied cxjmpetencies desired of teachers, 
especially content knowledge, pedagogical 
knowledge, and pedagogical content knowl- 
edge 

• The reaction of new teachers to the content 
and mcxies of assessment 
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• Whether and how such assessments could 
and should be used as future requirements for 
teacher credentialing 

• Fairness across differing teacher characteris- 
tics and teaching amtexts 

• Accommodation of varied teaching styles 

• The appropriate stage in a teacher's career to 
administer requirements tor teacher 
credentialing 

• The ability to assess competency to teach di- 
verse students 

Assessment Instruments 

Six assessment instruments were identified by 
the Spring 1989 pilot testing: one classroom observa- 
tion instrument (the Connecticut Competency Instru- 
ment or CCD applicable to all subjects, grades K-12; 
one materials-tesed,*nultiple-choice examination for 
elementary grades K-8;and four semi-structured inter- 
views. Of the semi-structured interviews, two focused 
on two different topics in S€Hx>ndary mathematics, one 
on a sixondary social studies topic, and one on an 
elementary {grades 5-6) mathematics topic. 

The elementary mathematics and secondary 
social studies assessments were developed by 
Stanford's Teacher Assc-ssment Project (TAP) as part 
of its prototype test development work for the Na- 
tional Board for ProfessionalTeachingStandards. Both 
assessments w^ere originally develof:^ for use with 
master or expert teachers. The other four instruments 
were developed by the state of Connecticut, or under 
contract to that state, as part of its developmental 
^vork to assess beginning teachers for a professional 
teaching credential. All instruments were pilot tested, 
with the exception ottheSemi-StructuaHJ Interview in 
Secondary Soci^il Studies, which the tw^o state agen- 
cies. Far West Laboratory and the test develo|XT, 
agreed would require too much revision to make it 
appropriate for beginning teachers. 

The following are brief descriptiems of the three 
types of instruments: 

Classroom Observation — Connecticut Com- 
petency Instrument (CCD. This is a classroom obser- 
vation system in which an observer conducts a 45-W) 
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minute innervation, focusing on 10 indicators of *i 
teacher's classrix>m pertormance. These 10 indica- 
tors are grt>uped in three clusters to represent three 
mapr areas of instruction: Management of the Class- 
room Envimnment, the Instructional PrtKess, and 
Student Assessment. In addition to the obser\^ition, 
the CC! system includes a pa^assessment informa- 
tion form that is filled out by the teacher and includes 
the learning objectives, activities, instructional ar« 
rangements, and materials asscKiated with the les- 
son; a pre-obsei-vation interview in which the ob- 
server meets with the teacher to go over the aspects of 
the lesson that the teacher has detailed in the pre-as- 
sessment information form; and a post-observation 
interx'iew in which the teacher meets briefly with the 
obserx er to explain any deviations frx>m the plan that 
may have cKCurred during the lesson. 

A key feature of the CCI, and one that distin- 
guishes it fmm many other obser\'ation systems, is 
the analysis and rating process. After scripting w hat 
takes place in the classnxim as accurately as possible, 
the observer completes a one-page form for each of 
the ten mdicators, writing in one a>lumn of the form 
evidence from the script that supports the indicator, 
and evidence that does not in another. The observer 
then weighs the evidence in both columns in order to 
rate the teacher's performance as either ''Acceptable' 
or "Unacceptable." 

Semi-Structured Interviews. Theseas^H?ssments 
combine two assessment strategies: the semi-struc- 
tured interview and the assessment center. A semi- 
fttructijred interview strategy prtwides oppt>rtuni- 
ties for teachers U) respond orally to a standardized 
series of questions or tr.sks that are presented ver- 
bally by an examiner who uses a script or interview 
sch ?dule. The interview is semi-structured in that it 
allows the use of follow-up questions at the discre- 
tion of the assessc^r when a teacher's answer is judged 
to be ina)mplete. An assi»ssmenl aniter strategy al- 
lows for simultaneous assessment of a number of 
teachers, all of whom participate in a series of exer- 
cises or ^asks which might otherwise Ix^ ad ministered 
to teachers individually. For these semi-structured 
interviews, the assessments were organized so that 
each teacher did a different task in the same time 
perii>d, rotating through the tasks. 

Two Semi-Structured Interviews in Snxondary 
Mathematics (SSI-SM) have been developed by the 
State of Connecticut as a means to assess the compe- 



tency of their beginning teachersof stvimdarv mathe- 
matics. The interviews are similariy structured but 
fcHTus on two different topics: (a) linear ei]uations, 
and (b) ratio, pn>portions, and percent. Each inter- 
view consists of five tasks: 

L Structuriu^ a Unit. A teacher arranges 10 
mathematical topics in a sequence appropri- 
ate for teaching the unit, explains the reasons 
bascHi on training and experience, and dis- 
cusses how the chosen methtxl might affect 
student learning. 

2. Structuring a L^mi, A teacher explains how 
a lesson might be constructed from a topic 
represented by several pag^ of a textbook. 

3. Al h'mntiiH* Miitbematiml ApprMchcs, A teacher 
is given alternative solution strategies for a 
problem, chtxisesoneor more approaches to 
use in teaching students, justifies the ap- 
proaches selected, and discusst«i the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of each strat- 

4. AltcrmitiiH* Petlagogicai Appnmches. A teacher 
is shown five alternative curriculum materi- 
als, chix>ses approach(es) to use in teaching 
students, justifies the apprt>ach(es) selected, 
and discusses the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of each method. 

5. ExHtiuatm^ Student Performance, A teacher is 
shown simpfes of student work that contain 
errors in the solutions, identifies theerror(s) 
made, and offers suggestions abt^ut reme- 
dial instruction. 

The assessment for the Semi-Structured Inter- 
view, Elementary Mathematics (SSI-EM) wasdevel- 
ofxnJ by the Stanford Teicher Assessment Project for 
assessment of expert teachers. The nature of the tasks 
varied only slightly, however, from those of the SSI- 
SM ass^sment: 

1 . Lt*sso;/ Phmmusi. A teacher has 30 minutes tc) 
plan a lesson on a given topic in mathematics 
for a 5th grade claims, and then respcmds to 
questions about that lesson. 

2. Topic Sequencing. Using a set of 17 cards rep- 
resenting mathematical topics in a unit, a 
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tedcher sorts the cards into gmups of topics, 
selects the cards representing the major 
themes of the unit, defines the topic on each 
card, and arranges eight of the cards in order 
of perceived difficulty for students. 

X Imtmctioml Vij^nettcs. A teacher respc^nds to 
a series of hypothetical situations invohnng 
students in after-school tutoring sessions. 

4. Short Cwfs. A teacher is presented with two 
pur]X)rted computational shortcuts or rules 
of thumb for sohang mathematical problems 
and evaluates them in terms of pedagogical 
and mathemati jal soundness. 

The Semi-Strttctured Interview, St-Londary So- 
cial Science assessment is similar in format to che SSI- 
EM and SSI-SM. The tasks for the assessment are: 

1 . Reviewing a Textboc^k 

2. Planning a Lesson 

3. Use of Documents 

Given ^he level of difficulty of the tasks for beginning 
te.^..*. rs and the need for further devek>pments be- 
tote the assessment v% ould be ready for pilot testing 
with new teachers, « decision was made to postfX)ne 
the pilot testing of this assessment. 

Multiple-Choice As^ssment — Elementary 
Education Examination, This twohour assessment 
was designed for beginning elementary (K-8) teach- 
ers, and was devf*k>ped by lOX Assessment Assivi- 
ates, Inc., for the state of Connecticut. The pilot as- 
sessment consisted af six different forms, each with 
77 multiple-choice i :ems covering three major com- 
petencies: mastery of content knowledge, mastery of 
knowledge of teaching, and mastery of teaching par- 
ticular content areas. These items differ from other 
more traditional multiple-choice HeiX\<t in two re- 
spects: 1 ) The majority of questions are embedded in 
aclassrcKim situation, e.g., "Youareplanninga lessc^m 
or chemical changes. Which of the following , . . 
and 2) Some of the items ask the teacher to «. alyze 
reference materials that are a>mmonlv used by class- 
room teachers. These include stuJent worksheets, 
lesson plans, report cards, and test repi^rts. 



Teacher Samples 

Far West Laboratory was directed to admin- 
ister the assessments to appropriate samples of new 
teachers in the California New Teacher Project and to 
other new teachers in the state if sufficient samples of 
project teachers were unavailable. Teacher samples 
were identified tesed on their match with the grade 
level-sub^vt matter of the assessments and their 
geographic location. All elementary 5tli- and 6th- 
grade pro^ct teachers, for example, were identified 
as fX)tential candidates for the Semi-Structured Inter- 
view in Elementary Mathematics (^I-EM). The final 
sample for each asj^ssment, however, was deter- 
mined by the numl^r of potential candidates avail- 
able in geographically clustered an as. No teachers 
participated in more than one assessment. The as- 
sessments and the sample of teachers for each were 
as follows: 

• Classroom Competency Instrument 

45 teachers 

• Elementary Education Examination 

138 teachers 

• Semi-Structured Interview-Secondary Math 
(2 assessments)* 

20 teachere 

• Semi-Structured Inter\iew- Elementary Math 

41 teachers 

FindingB from Spring 1989 Assess$nent Pilot Tests 

The above d^criptions provide an overview of 
the different assessment instruments that were ex- 
amined for use with teginning teachere and the 
samples of teachers that participated in the pilot 
testing. In Spring, 1989, Far West Laboratory ax>rdi- 
nated the administrahon of five assessment pilot 
tests. Upon completion of the pilot lests, we evalu- 
ated our exp>erience with each assessntentalong three 
dimensions: administration, content, and format 
{including scoring). 

Administration. The ease of administering the 
as5«?ssments varied with the materials-based, mul- 
tiple-choice examination being the easiest to admin- 
ister and the semi-structured interviews in an assess- 
ment center format (i.e., rotation at teachers and 
tasks) the most difficult in terms of training for scor- 

* TeticJwrf^ uvrr iiticnnewcd in the imwuin^ on one topic 
ami in the afternoon on another. 
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ers, identifying and scheduling facilities and teach- 
ers, and conducting the assessment. Ba^ on our ex- 
perience, we identified the following as improve- 
ments needed: 

1. Semi-Structured Interview - Elementary Math 

a) Lengthen training for assessors 

b) Redesign tasks so that each consumes ap- 
proximately the same amount of time 

Z Conn^ticut Comy^tency Instrument 

a) Reduce the number of observations and 
evaluations to one per day 

Most teachers and assessors found the arrange- 
ments for the assessments to be reasonable. The two 
areas of most concern were t^ timing of the assess- 
ments at the end of the school year and the difficulty 
of the assessors in completing more than one dbxr- 
vation per day. Finding the optimal time for assess- 
ments seems to be a challenge: teachers were tired 
after school; during theday they did not want to leave 
their classrooms and substitutes were not always 
available; and on weekends teachers often had other 
commitments, including lesson preparation. 

Content. Although analysis of the assessments' 
congruence with CTC California Standards of Peda- 
gogical Knowledge and Competence for Spinning 
Teachers and SDE curricularexf^ations (asdefined 
by the Model Curriculum Guides) will not be avail* 
able until the end of 1989, we can summarize the 
teachers' and assessors' perceptions of the content of 
the assessment. 

Teachers generally found the assessments rep- 
resented by the CCl the Elementary EducaHon Ca- 
amiriation, and the Semi-Structured Interview in Sec- 
ondar>^ MathemaHcs (SSI-SM) relevant to the work 
they perform as teachers. For the SSI-EM, some teach- 
ers questioned the appropriateness of the task that re- 
quired them to sequence topics for instruction. Oth- 
ers questioned the task that asked them to respond to 
a series of hypothetical situations involving students 
in after-sch<x>l tutoring sessions. Teachers felt that 
the first task was teyond the scope of their work and 
that the second was ''unreal" because it did not 
provide critical information that teachers use to re- 
spond to student questions, such aj the student's 



temperament, what the student had learned previ- 
ously, and nonverbal cues from the student during 
the interaction. 

Teachers also differed in the extent to which 
they felt prepared to ji^rform the tasks required. 
Most of the teachers observed with the CCI or as- 
sessed with the SSI-SM reported feeling well pre- 
pared. The issue of lack of preparation surfaced in 
those assessments specifically ^eared to elementary 
teachers. Some trachers who took the Elementary 
Education Examination or were assessed by the ^I- 
EM stated that it was unfair to assess a teacher on 
content that they had not previously taught- This 
position is esf^ally relevant to elementary teachers 
because the curriculum differs markedly in (x>ntent 
and emph" ^tween lower-grade {K-3) and upf^r- 
grade (4-8, s. Other teachers criticized the SSI- 
EM for its lack of recognition that teachers use sup- 
plementary materials and resource to assist in in- 
structional design for topics with which they are less 
familiar. Ctetermining the balance betw^n assessing 
ti. ISC subjects and grades covert by a certificate and 
thoi<? in which teacheis have taught is a key design 
issue iVir which decisions will ne^ to be made con- 
cerning cr^entialing areas and assessment content. 

While the ^I-EM and the Elementary Educa- 
tion Examination were perceived as problematic in 
assessing a^mp^tency acro:^ grade levels, most teach- 
ers and assessors thought that the SSI-SM and CCI 
did a gocKJ pb in this regard. However, one assessor 
who observed a vocational education class with the 
CCI questioned whether this assessment is appropri- 
ate for classes where students receive little direct 
instruction but instead work indej^ndently on prac- 
ticing techniques. 

Teachers were asked whether the assessment in 
which they participated has the capacity to measure 
a teacher's ability to teach students of diveree aca- 
demic, cultural, or ethnic backgrounds. None of the 
assessments was |:^rceived as being completely 
adequate in *his area: The CCI is limited to the range 
of students in the teacher's classroom; some forms of 
the Elementary Education Examination (six were 
pilot tested) did not contain any test items that ad- 
dress teaching bilingual/LEP shidents; the SSI-SM 
asked alrout adapting instruction for the teacher's 
more or 1<^ advanced students, but did not ask the 
teacher to define the reference group; and the SSI-EM 
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had few questions that focused on either enrichment 
or remedial instruction. 

Format. Teachers were surveyed about the a|> 
propriateness of the format of the particular assess- 
ment in which they participated. Teachers observed 
with the CCI tended to view the pre- and post-obser- 
vation interviews as being especially helpful in al- 
lowing them to explain the lesson's c*^ctives and 
classroom content so that their behaviors were more 
readily undemandabie. The change in the format of 
the materials-based Elementary Education Examina* 
tion received mixed reviews. (The ass^ment em- 
beds multiple-choice items in a classrrom context, 
e.g., ''You are planning a lesson on chemical changes. 
Which of the following...?" and asks teaclters to re- 
spond to items by evaluating materials such as lEPs, 
report cards, and lesson plans.) Some teachers felt 
that the items on the new assessment reflected actual 
teaching tasks more accurately than more traditional 
multiple-choice test items. Others felt thtA these items 
were unable to avoid the limitations of multiple- 
choice items in that they represented ideal rather 
than real situations and did not reflect a teacher's 
knowledge of students and the necessity of making 
decisions consistent with available resources. 

The semi-structured inteniew format also re- 
ceived mixed reviews. Teachers who participated in 
the ffil-SM generally liked the format, while those 
who participated in the^l-EM were divided Teach- 
ers who viewed their experience favorably generally 
appreciated the opportunity to talk with another 
educator about their newly-gained teaching tech- 
niques. Teachers who criticized the interview format 
either preferred to give written responses or found 
responding to oral questions to be highly stressful 
One reason why a greater percentage of teachers 
preferred the SSI-SM format over the SSl-EM format 
may be found in the differing purposes of the two 
instruments. TheSSI-SM was designed for beginning 
teachers, while the SSI-EM was a protot)^ for iden- 
tifying experienced exemplary teachers. Th"s, the 
SSl-SM was administered to math sp^ialists and 
focused on topics that were relatively easy for them, 
while the SSI-EM was given to subject matter gener- 
alists and fcKused on more difficult topics ir elemen- 
tary mathematics such as fractions, ratios, t nd pro- 
portions. 

Because teachers perceived a particular format 
to have lK>th strengths and weaknesses in critical 



areas, there were many reaimmendations that we 
use of multiple a^essment strategies in order to view 
teaching from multiple perspectives. In designing 
and implementing a comprehensive apprcKich to 
teacher assessment for licensing, the use of multiple 
formats would tn? highly desirable. It would capital- 
ize on the strengths of different formats and mini- 
mize limitations as^xriated with any particular for- 
mat. 

One format issue that cuts across assessments 
was f^edl>ack. Teachers desirai feedback on their 
performance on the assresments, generally wanting 
their strengths and weaknesses identified. The ma- 
^rity of teachers elalx)rating on the feedback form 
wanted the feedtack to occur as soon as fx>ssible after 
the assessment. App'-opriate feedback, however, 
depends largely on scoring results, and of the five 
ass^sments administered, only the CCI had a com- 
plete scoring rubric. Scoring protocols for the SSI-SM 
and SSl-EM were still in development, although data 
should available late in 1989. Data by subject area 
on the materials-based Elementary Education Ex- 
amination will also be available then. 

Conclusions and Implications for Future 
Assessments of Beginning Teachers 

Although we are still analyzing some of the 
measures, the lollowing issues haveemerged for con- 
sideration in conducting future pilots and in devel- 
oping assessments for beginning teachers. 

Purpose of Assesspnent 

California would like the new assessments to 
serve both a summativeand formative purpose. The 
summative entails insuring that only qualified 
teachers are granted certificates and that the criteria 
for granting these certificates represent a sound 
knowledge and application of teaching content and 
p^agogy. The formative purpose includes providing 
information and guidance that will be useful in 
planning staff development activities and programs 
to support and improve a new teacher's teaching 
performance. 

Our findings suggest that teachers are very in- 
terested in receiving information from the assess- 
ments that will enable them to know their strengths 
and weaknesses. Both teachers and as^sors sup- 
portixl the formative purpose of the assessments. 
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Assessors and some teachers alst^ rtKx^nbe and sup 
port the need to as^^ more directly the skills and 
knowledge that are important to effective instruction 
and to make credentialing decisions based on these 
assessments. Thus, the summati ve and credentialing 
purposes aLw received some support. 

It will be important to consider the tradeoff 
and tensions that will exist when an ass^ >sment is 
designed to ser\'e both of these purposes, R>r ex- 
ample, how a teacher responds in an interview will 
undoubtedly be affected by whether that n?sponse is 
titxl to the gi mting of certification or even to jx)ten- 
tial staff development activity. If certification hangs 
in the balance, they will not be inclined to reveal their 
areas of uncertainty or weakness. But they may very 
readily reveal these to obtain support and assistant^ 
if the assessment is to serve a formative purfxjse. 

Effect on Preservice/Inservice Programs. An- 
other reason for developing and implementing new 
assessment systems is to influence the preparation 
and support given in prt^rvice and inservice pro- 
grams. Our findings suggest that teachers feel less 
well prepared to teach math than other subjarts in the 
elementary grades, and are less a>mfortable with 
math concepts than secondary teachers with math 
majors. Also, beginning teachers related that they 
had much more experience and training in some of 
the assessment tasks than others. For example, lesson 
planning was a familiar and relatively easy task as 
compared to sequencing topics and reflecting on 
alternative options for te?*ching. Including these ar- 
eas and tasks in a credentialing system can have an 
impact on the attention and supfK>rt that teacher 
preparation programs give toward ensuring that 
prospective teachers have these skills and knowl- 
edge. Thus, designing the assessment system to rep- 
resent the domain of knowledge and skills required 
for effective teaching and matching these domains to 
the assessment methcxlscan help lead and shape the 
preparation and support of teachers. 

Scoring Assessments 

The lack of scoring systems for the prototype as- 
sessments made assessor training difficult and analy- 
sis of the instruments problematic. Test develo|^rs 
have been reluctant to develop scoring systems and 
criteria at an early stage in the development of thef^ 
types of innovative ass^ments. The intent of this 
strategy ot development is to avoid limiting or reduc- 



ing the assessments to that w^hich is easily xoreable 
and to push the limits of the assessments so that they 
represent actual teaching skills and awpeteno? as 
strongly as }x>ssible. We supjx^rt this ob^ive, but 
based on the exj^rience of pitot testing we suggest 
that scoring systems be developed prior to training 
assessors and a^lministering an assessment. Scoring 
criteria and protwols will affect the questions that 
need to be asked to solicit information from the 
assessments that matches the targeted areas. 

Teacher Samples for Piloting Assessments 

Emphasis should be given to creating varied 
samples of teachers for future assessments. Our 
experience indicate that increasing the sample size 
beyond 20 teachei^ for pilot assessments does not 
necessarily yield more information data. In particu- 
lar, as.sessments might \^ design^ for thinning 
teachers with different levels of expN^rience (i.e., 
beginning of first year, end of fii^t year, and so on 
through the end of the second year) l^ause teachers' 
knowlt^ge increa^ markedly from the completion 
of a teacher preparation program through the second 
year of teaching, if sample size is increased, teachers 
from varying teaching contexts should be include!. 
Larger j^imples of teachers would be more useful at 
the stage of field testingm which estimates of reliabil- 
ity, a>mparisons of different subgroups of teachers, 
etc. were more critical. 

Context Issues in Assessment 

How can assessments reflect contextual differ- 
ences in teaching? This question deserves thoughtful 
consideration e ^ we design assessments. To deter- 
mine an instrument's capability to competently .as- 
sess a teacher's ability to teach in diverse contexts, 
many apprc^ches are possible, but two are obvious: 
1 ) include questions in the assessment about varying 
instruction for different types of students; and 2) 
provide specific information about different con- 
texts. Problems identified with some of the questions 
and tasks used in this study suggwt that tnith ap- 
proaches to teaching context need further refine- 
ment. Also, the interviews and multiple<hoia? ques- 
tions are always likely to be limited in their ability to 
depict teaching contexts well. On the other hand, 
classroom observations, which are rich in allowing 
for teaching context, are restricted to the specific 
context observed. Thus, multiple assessr.ent strate- 
gies can help provide different but complementary 
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TABLE 1 



Content of Assessment 

1. Lkx*s the evaluation or ansessment reflect impi>rtant teaching skills, knowk*dge and activities? If 
teachers w^re to prepare or be prepared to **do well" in the evaluation or assessment, would it iikeiy 
improve their teaching or instruction? 

2. Are there important teaching skills, knowledgeand activities that are not included in theassessment? 

3. Is the amtent and jx\1agt>gy that is represented or assumed in the assessment insistent with the 
district's curricular and instructional fiKus and emphasis? 

4. What types of information will be produced? Will the scores or re|Xirts be useful for judging and 
providing feedback on strengths and weaknesses? Will the information yield only a pass/fail 
decision? 

Feasibility of Assessment 

5. What are the costs in terms of time and fiscal resiiurces for the assessment, and can the district afford 
to support these ct>sts? 

a. What initial and ongoing training is needed for the assessors, raters, or judges? 

b. What are costs for the training, for releasing assessiirs or raters, for siippi>rting teacher time? 
b. What level of curriculum ajnient knowledge is required for assessiirs or evaluators? R)r example, is 

the curriculum knowledge that is reflected in the as***ssment such that a curriculum or content 
specialist will be needed to conduct the evaluation or assessment? 

a. If special knowledge is needed, e.g., math expertise to judge or evaluate teachers' ability to leach 
math, is there a pcxil of potential assessors within the district or nearby with this knowledge? 

Reliability of Assessment 

7. Is there information to suppi>rt the reliability or cc^nsistency of the assessment across: 

a. iKxasions 

b. raters or judgt*s? 



approaches for incorpi>riiting and assessing teachers' 
ability fo adjust and teach in different contexts. 

ImpUcatioiis for Local Assessmcfft Decisions 

We have described some or the options that are 
being explored to move teacher assessments away 
from checklist approaches, tests of basic skills, and 
indirect measures of teaching toward more authentic 
forms of assessments. It is pt>ssible that districts and 
local agencies may want to consider alternative 
approaches or at least review their evaluation sys- 
tems in light of this movement- We outline some 
questions that might be useful guides in reviewing 
and deciding on teacher assessment or evaluation 
systems in Table 1. 

These are not presented as a complete set of 
criteria. They are illustrations of questions that should 
be asked when considering alternative teacher as- 
sessment or evaluation purposes. 



Summary 

The abtive represent findings from our early 
examination of alternative forms for assessing begin- 
ning teachers. It appears that assessments that more 
authentically represent the knowledge and skills 
Rxjuired for teaching have pn>mise. If that promise is 
realized, these types of assessments can help shape 
the support and instruction provided to beginning 
teacher:?, clarify thedomains that are critical forteach- 
en>and that can be incorporated intocretlentialingor 
other assessments, and increase the public confi- 
dence in the quality of the teaching force. 

California's future plans include developing 
and pilot testing alternative forms of teacher assess- 
ments, desiguing a system that will combine the com- 
plementary features of these different assessment 
forms or modes, and developing alternative forms of 
teacher support systems. These activities can help to 
achieve the promise mentioned above. 
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N the opening chapter, the major 
I forces influencing recent initiatives 
to provide support and assistance 
to new teachers were discussed. That chap- 
ter also provided an advanced-organizer of 
the topical issues examined in subsequent 
chapters. This concluding chapter provides 
a synthesis of insights gleaned from the 
conceptual and experiential reflections of 
the contributing authors. We close by rec- 
ommending some guiding principles for 
both new teacher assistance program devel- 
opment and for framing on-going policy 
considerations. 
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PaocRAM Insights 

Chapters 3 through 6 explore in amsidenible 
dept*'. distinct dimensions of new teacher support 
programs. Together they provide a adherent frame- 
'vork for developing such programs; a framework 
sufficiently flexible to accommixlate diversity in im- 
plementation. These chapters alsi> contribute to 
understanding theaMitent of theCalifomiapri>grams 
in terms of tw^o perv^asive characteristics — informed 
responsiveness and the evolving nattia* of the pro- 
grams. Content is determined and shaped by the 
experienw and expertise of program staff and the 
new teachers themselves. Content encompasses is- 
sues abated to pers^mal well-being as well as profes- 
sional skills and understandings. Content evolution 
is reflected in the expansion of topics from year to 
year and in the w^ays in which topics are Hnked and 
sequenced. The San Diego Stale Un« ven;ity /San Dit^o 
Unified Schcxil District Retention Program, for ex- 
ample, addressed classriH>m discipline issues as the 
highest priority topic in its first y#Mr. By the second 
year, insights and reflection led prophet staff to ad- 
dress discipline in conjunction with motivation; in 
the third year this wntent dimension evolved further 
to engage the new teachers in ainsidering how their 
instructional epertoire as well as their motivating 
strategies wcreinfluencingclassrtx>mdiscipline. This 
example suggests one of many kinds of evolutions 
which take place in the treatment of content in pro- 
grams for new teachers. Evolutions cKCur as a num- 
ber of forces and factors interact. Their sfKHrific char- 
acter will depend, in part, on the guiding conceptions 
of the program, as well as program staff's interpreta- 
tions of program exp>eriences and program impact 
data. They also will depend on program staff efft>rts 
to inti»grate other sources of insight, such as relevant 
research, into their program reviews and revisions. 
Lastly, the programs will bt* influenced by the deep- 
ening nature of the collabiiration itself as the partners 
increase their knowledge of each other's strengths 
and resources and further develop their working 
relationships. 

The program elaboration chapters clearly sug- 
gest a more integrative mixlel of sup|xirt and assis- 
tance than that represented by Mitchell and Hough's 
typology. Their typology is useful to analyzing the 
relative emphasis of different com|xinents within an 
actual pri>gram. Most of the extant programs weave 
together elementsofprofessionalacculturation (stan- 
dards of practice and professional identity) with 



elements of acci.mating to the immtnliate schcxil, 
district aiKl work-gmupaintext. This isacaimplished 
through such program dimensions as the organizing 
strategies <e.g. clusters, aintent or site-b«ised group 
meetings), project staff n>les, and the treatment of 
content. There may be variability of emphasis acri>ss 

programs on thesedimen-^ions, but virtually all of the 
programs encompass taem. 

The chapters which explore program dimen- 
sions further suj^est that substantia! benefits accrue 
to district-based staff development/inser\nce pnv 
grams, university-based prt^r\icepn>grams,and to 
program staff as well as to the new teachers and their 
students. Chapter 6 suggests that there aa- distinct 
learnings and insights to be gained from working 
with and in support of lx»ginning practitioners which 
enrich individual pn^fessionals as well as other pnv 
gram areas for which they have re.^fH)nsibilities. 

CoitABORATION 

BiHiides providinga comprehensive understand- 
ing of suppi>rt program elements and effects, the 
central chapters of th.s bcmk suggest a great deal 
abi>ut thequality and character of aillaborative work. 
Collaboration among professionals in .support of new 
teachers is both institutional and personal. It pro- 
vides tipfK>rtunitii»s for understanding the institu- 
tionally distinct purpi>ses and tasks, the bases for 
stRicturalarrangement,thenormsof practiceand the 
language of the institutional cultuav As much as we 
arv all in the same business, collalx^ration among 
schiH>l districts, universities, and teacher's assixria- 
tions makes us aware of how diffeanitiy we may 
pi»rceive and appri^ch that business. Collaboration 
allows us to learn about and from each other. And, as 
in the case of new teacher support programs, crtM- 
tively corr bine each other's expertise in pursuit of 
shnred purpose. 

Collaboration can be a means to correcting 
misconceptions and distrust which ignorance built. 
It can be a powerful vehicle for new arrangements 
and alternative resoura* allocations. Through col- 
labtjrati ve programs such as the new teacher support 
pn^grams, university faculty maintain better contact 
with the world of practice and this informs their 
judgnumts in designing or revising preser\ice prtv 
grams. Simiiariy, collaboration affords experienced 
teacheni a means to keep abreast of a»^Mrch and 
innovative mixiels of practice and to contribute to 
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these endeavors. Collaboration is a way to acknowl- 
edge and incorporate, through an expanded period 
of preparation and induction, the ever exf^nding 
knowledge lia^ of j^agogy. It communicates a 
powerful image that learning to teach is a life-long 
oilli^ial venture. Further, it enhances integration 
and articulation of theory and practice through a 
guided period of transition from student to profes- 
sional practitioner, not unlike other professions. 

CoIlaboratk>n can promote and help sustain 
institutional as well as personal renewal It is, none- 
thel^, taxing, time-consuming, ^metim«^ intru- 
sive. On the basis of the programs reputed herein, 
the bene^ts of collaboration make the effort worth- 
while. All of these programs are in some %nse col- 
laborations, involving various combinations of the 
seven key groups of players identified by Mitchell 
andKough. It should further be noted that JK) percent 
of the original Califontki New Teacher Project propos- 
als were school-district /university collaboratives. 
There is undoubtedly a broadly-based perception 
that such arrangements are mutually beneficial. 

Conceptions and Assessment 

It is evident from the discussion in Chapter 9 
regarding the assessment initiatives for teacher 
credentialing and licensure thai the guiding 
ct^nceptions of teaching and teacher are not those 
embedded in more prevak nt f^amtattce'Ohsienmtiofh 
forHietectittg-^ipaifiC'l^fuiznors assessment m^ dels. The 
developing assessment prot€KX>I reflects a deeper 
understanding of the complexiti« of teaching and 
teacher thin king. The assessments are being designed 
to reveal and probe teachers' decisionmaking and the 
content and pedagogical knowledge which undergiid 
and give meaning to the overt deliberate actions of 
teaching. 

Standards and assessments related to teacher 
licensure must be recognized as categorically distinct 
fmm support and assistance initiative's. The two en- 
terprises need t\H and ought not di^irordanl. To 
the extent that telh efforts emanate from congruent 
conceptions of teacher and teaching and are grounded 
in the same theoretical and research paradigm they 
can symbiotically support each other. Together they 
can serve as powerful catalysts for exemplary profes- 
sional practice and on-going professional growth. To 
the extent that structures and networks can be made 
tofadlitatecontinuouscommunication between these 



two efforts, they will enrich and inform each other, to 
the ultimate benefit of the teaching profession as a 
whole, and to the students of California's public 
!^hooIs. 

Laura Wagner opened this book by describing 
the characteristic diversity of California's popula- 
tion, politics, and public education institutions. In 
education, at least, that diversity can woven into a 
resilient cloth only if there are informed comprehen- 
sive coiK^fHions of who we are, what we are alx>ut, 
and the goals we are pursuing. Diversity, then, 
comes a well-spring from which ideas, models, strate- 
gies and approach^ for deliberate action are forged. 
Within this framework, delegations of authority and 
resjKinsibility are not used to separate interests or 
perspectives, nor to create a)unter-productive status 
hierarchies. 

Concluding Thoughts 

We t^an this book by examining how the 
current interest in programs for new teachers stems 
from a concern for the qui»lity of public education in 
tt ^ United States and from increased recognition of 
the many challenges new teachers face. The impend- 
ing teacher shortage and the staggering statistics 
regarding the proportion of new teachers who leave 
the classroom during their first five years of teaching 
have add^ to the impetus for sruch programs. The 
initial evaluations of the Calftorriia programs indi- 
cate tha* these prc^rams are r^ucce^sful in assisting 
novices to become prof^sional educators. The data 
also sugg^t a dramatic increase iri the retention of 
these teachers. Clearly, the programs are having their 
intended impacts. 

We conclude with some general conservations. 
Teaching is a complex task involving an extended 
period of preparation and a lifelong journey involv- 
ing continuous professional development. In addi- 
tion, today's teachers face special challenges related 
to the increasing ethnic and linguistic diversity of 
students, the changing societal context and the condi- 
tion of public education. Programs to assist new 
teachers must based oa conceptualizations which 
recognize this complexity and which provide a or- 
ganizing framework for the actual program. In cur- 
rent practice, the prwence and influence of different 
frameworks is sometimes more tacit; embajded in 
specific activities rather than clearly articulated and 
serving as the guiding standard for determining 
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assistance efforts. We maintain that pri^rams wili be 
more coherent and effective if the relationship be- 
tween the operational program and the conceptual 
framework is more explicit. 

Such conceptualizations will ' id nrogram 
oi^anizers to move away from proviuiug assistance 
at just the survival level. This was most obvious in the 
California case by the nrove from first year program 
emphasis on classroom management and discipline 
to ina^sed fcKus on motivating students, instruc- 
tional f^rformance and professional development. 

Our experience has lead us to focus also on the 
importance of the selection and preparation of the 
iiuiividuals who provide assistance, Relatedly, the 
benefits to the providers in terms of their own profes- 
sional growth and in the execution of their responsi- 
bilities have been impressive. 

We are convinced that whenever possible col- 
lalK)rative models of assistance should imple- 
mented. Thecombin«i expertise and other resources 
of the collaborating partners produce a more effec- 
tive model of assistance. As public policy is formed 
regarding new teacher programs, we believe that the 
nature of these collaborations should defined in 
very general terms. Matters r^arding who the col- 



lalx>rators an? and fii^al agents should be decided by 
local groups. Our experience with the fine mcKiels 
deigned and implemented in this diverse state have 
led us to this conclusion. Further, we are impressed 
with the amount of in-kind resources and "volun- 
teered'' extra time that has hden contribut^i to t\\e 
projects. We are concemixi at^t the ability of insti- 
tutions and individuals to sustain such efforts over 
the long tenn. Given this situation and the large 
public investment in preparing a new teacher, we 
hoj^ that California will not be penny wise and 
pound foolish in iti. decision regarding what consti- 
tutes sufticient resource support for programs for 
new teachers. 

The California exf^rience is just one of many 
efforts to assist new teachei^ occurring throughout 
the rountry. Weare impressed simultaneously by the 
similarities and diversity across our prc^rams and 
believe our experience is not unique to our state. We 
have tried tocaptui^our knowledge about providing 
assistance for the development of new teachers, and 
in the prw^ have discovered that we have grown as 
professionals through our work with them and with 
our colleague in the schools, teacher associations, 
universities and stale level agencies. We are encour- 
aged by the dedication and growth of the new teach- 
ers as we know that the youth in our sch<x>Is will 
benefit from their efforts. 
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Appendix A 



Resources 

Carol Withers 

San Diego State University 



Conferences and Workshops 

Assixiation for Supmjision and 
Curriculum Devehpnent National 
Training Center Summer Program 
(A variety of 5-day programs) 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Ctevelopment 
125 N. West Street 
Atexandria, VA 22314-2798 
(703)519-9110 

Case Apprmch to Mentor Training 

Judith H, Shulman 

Far West Laboratory 

1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, C A 94103 

(415)565-3000 

Effective Instruc'ion and 
Instructioml Management 
(Three workshops: Effective 
Instruction; Effective 
Supervision; Planning/ 
Monitoring of Staff Development) 
Michele Garside, Coordinator 
San Diego County Office of 
Education 

6401 Linda Vista Road Room 405 
San Diego, CA 92111 



Three umkshops: class manage- 
ment, raising student productivity, 
instant inmlvement seminars 
Meredith Fellows 
5865 Friars Road, # 3405 
San Diego, CA 92110 

Language Developmettt Across the 

Curriculum Training Modules 

Charts S. Terrell 

San Bemaixiino County 

Superintendent of Schools 

601 North E Street 

San Bernardino, CA 92410 

(714) 387-3135 

Private Trainers 

Management teaching t(K>ls 
Rick Morris 

4305 Gesner Street, Suite 202 
San Diego, CA 92117 
(619) 276-6301 

Geraldine Flaherty 
Peer ^ jach Trainer 
Performance Learning Systems 
224 Church 

Nevada City, CA 95959 
(916) 265-6264 



Positiw Parent Relationships 
Training 

Lee Canter and Associates 

P.O. Box 2113 

Santa Monica, CA 94087 

(800)262-4347 

Randy Sprick 
Teaching Strategies, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5205 
Eugene, OR 97405 
(800) 323-8819 

Training Workshops (a variety of 
topics) 

Karen Olsen 

California Institute for School 

Improvement 

1 107 9th Street, Suite # 150 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

(916)447-2474 

Bonnie Williamson 
Dynamic Teaching Company 
P/O. Box 276711 
Sacramer'.o, CA 95827 
(916) 638-1136 
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For Bilittgual and English as a 
Second Langtiage contact: 
The California Ass<Kiatk>n of 
Bilingual Educators 
926 J Street, Suite 810 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916)447-3986 

liooKS AND Handbooks 

A.«CKMtion for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
Supervision Library 
{A variety of books) 
Assentation for Supervision and 
Curriculum Cfevelopment 
125 N. West Street 
Alexandria VA 22314-2798 
(703)549-9110 

Attracting, Retaining, and 
Dez^apin^ Quality Teachers in 
Small Schools 

(cite order number RL-9040-588- 
WR) 

The Regional Laboratory for 
Educational Improvement of the 
Northeast and Islands 
290 South Main Street 
Andover, MA 01810 

Beginning Teachers mid 
Professional Development 
(cite order number PPD-706- 
10882-WR) 

Central Regional Educational 
Laboratory 
295 Emroy Ave. 
Elmhurst, IL 60126 

Bright Ideas by Meredith Feliows 
(160 ideas to involve students in 
productive thinking) 
Meredith Fellows 
Box 81 

Fallbrook, CA 92028 



The Holmes Group Forum (free) 
The Holmes Group 
501 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, MI 48824-1023 
(517) 353-3874 

MefHor Handbook 

Northwest Regional Education 

Latoratory 

Marketing Office 

101 S. W. Main Street 

Portland, OR 97204 

Tfie Mentor Teacher Role: Oivners' 
Manual by Karen Ol^n (1987) 
Karen Oisen 

California Institute for SchcK>l 

Improvement 

1107 9th Street, Suite IM 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

(916) 447-2474 

Crossing the Schoolhouse Border by 

Laurie Olsen 

California Tomorrow 

849 South Broadway, Suite 831 

Los Angeles, C A 9(M)14 

(213) 623-6231 

Preparing Mattors for Work with 

Beginning Teachers: A Leader's 

Guide to Mentor Training 

Publications 

Far West Laboratory 

1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

(415) 565-30(K) 

or 

ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Management 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
1787 Agate Street 
Eugene, OR 97403-5207 



Kmm^edge Base for the Beginning 
Teacher by Maynard Reynolds 
(editor) 

Pergamon Press 

Maxwell House, Fairview Park 

Elmsford, NY 100523 

(914) 592 7700 

Vie Intern Teacher Caseiw^ by 

Judith H. Shulman and Joel A. 

Colbert (1988) 

Publkrations 

Far West Laboratory 

1855 Folsom Street 

Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 565-3(K)0 

The Mcfttor Teacher C^isebook by 

Judith H. Shulman and Joel A. 

Coll^rt (1987) 

Publications 

Far West Lalwratory 

1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

(415)565-3(K)0 

Sourceboi^c for Rural Educators by 

BethAnn Berliner 

Publications 

Far West Laboratory 

1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

(415)565-30(K) 

Tlte Sdution B(K^ byRandy Sprick 
Teaching Strangles, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5205 
Eugene, OR 97405 
(Sm) 323-8819 

Teacher Prefmration for Rural 
Schools 

(cite order number NL-788-WR) 
Northwest R^ional Education 
Laboratory 

Document Reproduction Service 
101 S. W, Main Street, Suite 500 
Portland, OR 97204 
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A FirshYear Teachers Guidehot^ 
for Success by 
Bonnie Williamson 
I>ynamic Teaching Company 
RO. Box 276711 
Sacramento, C A 95827 
(916) 638-1136 

For Bilingual and Englisit as a 
Second Language^ contact: 
David Etolson, Assistant 
Manager 

Bilingual Education Unit 

California Slate Department of 

Education 

721 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, CA 95814 



ViDfiOS 

Afwther Set ofEifes 

Part One: Techniques for 

Classr(K>m Obsenmtion (over 90 

minutes, 80 page trainer's 

manual) 

Part Tioo: Conferencing Skills (over 
120 minutes, dO page trainer's 
manual; available for purchase, 
rent, or preview) 
AsMciation for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
125 West Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314-2798 
(703)549-9110 

ClassrtHm Episodes 
(A set of ten videos, may be 
purcha^ separately; available 
for purchase, rent, or preview) 
Association for Supenision and 
Curriculum Ctevelopment 
125 N- West Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314-2798 
(703)549-9110 

Classroom Mamgement with Pat 
Wolfe 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
125 N. West Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314-2798 
(703) 549-9110 



How You Can Be a Super 
Successful Teacher (an audiotape) 
Dr. Harry Wong 
1536 (^eens Town Ct. 
Sunnyval \CA 94087 

Management teaching tools 
Rick Morris 

4305 Osner Street, Suite 202 
San Diego, CA 92117 
(619)276-6301 

Randy Sprick 
Teaching Strategies, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5205 
Eugene, OR 97405 
(800) 323-8819 

For 3ilingt$al and English as a 
Second Language Curriculum, 
contact: 

Tim Allen, Director 
Second Language Division 
San Diego City Schools 
41(K3 Normal Street 

Diego, CA, 92103-2682 
(619) 293-8096 
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Contributors 




HE editors would like to express 
appreciation to participants at the 
invitational workshop on Begin- 
ning Teacher Programs and the Bay Area Re- 
gional Planning Seminar on Supporting New 
Teachers and others who have contributed to 
this guidebook. 



Alleft, Lam 

MUpitas Unified School 
District 

Bakh, Pamela 

San Diego State Uniirersity 

Barloga, Mary Beth 

San Uaudro Unified School 

District 

Berg, Marlowe 

San Diego State Uniitersity 

Bernhardt, Victoria 
California State University, 
Chico 

Berry, Jan 

Modesto Cily Schwl 
District 

Beinlaqua, Louise 

Jdtn Swett Unified School 

District 

Bissell Joan 

University of California, 
Irvine 

Blackney, Denise 
Upland Unified School 
District 

Brinlee, Pat 

Commission on Teacher 
Cr^entialing 

Brown, Jim 

San Francisco State 

University 



Bye, Tom 

Vallejo City Unified 

Cates, Cart^yn 
Far West Laboratory 

Cauchi, Paul 
MUpitas Unified Schwl 
District 

Chryst, Sue 
Pittsburg, Califorftia 

Cohin, Carolyn 

San Diego State Unrwrsity 

Coof^r, Mary Gend^nalik 
San Diego State University 

Coop^r-Shoup, Susan 
California State University, 
San Bernardino 

Cronenwett, Susan 
Sacramento City Unified 
School District 

Ekiwson, Donna 
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